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Preface 


A NARRATIVE of the one hundred and twenty-five years of Indiana Asbury 
and DePauw could be approached in various ways. Either a strictly 
chronological account or a wholly topical one would have obvious ad- 
vantages and equally obvious disadvantages. A compromise between the 
two has been made, dividing the story into three main parts, and within 
these parts making a further compromise between chronology and topics. 
That the first part should include the years up to 1884 during which the 
university was known as Indiana Asbury seems obvious, but any single 
dividing line between 1884 and 1962 is harder to justify. The choice of 
the year 1919 makes the middle period shorter than the first or the third, 
but that year is important as marking the recovery from the disorganiza- 
tion attending World War I, and the beginning of a period of rapid ex- 
pansion. 

The numerous histories of other colleges and universities have shown 
a great variety of emphases. The achievements of the presidents, the 
eccentricities of the professors, the attainments of outstanding alumni, 
the generosity of benefactors, the pranks played by the students in the 
good old days, the successes of the athletic teams, the literary societies, 
fraternities and clubs, the traditions and holidays, the financial ups and 
downs, and the fine new buildings—these are the subjects to which some 
histories have given much more attention than they have given to the 
curriculum and the educational policies, which presumably are the con- 
cerns which distinguish a university from a country club or a church or 
a business organization. An attempt has been made in these volumes to 
present all the phases of the life of the university. If a reader feels that 
he is bogging down in the midst of too complex a discussion of curricular 
matters, or of financial campaigns, or of an occasional DePauw-Wabash 
conflict, he can readily extricate himself by turning to another chapter. 

The author extends his apologies to the hundreds of men and women 
who have served on the faculty, and as trustees and visitors, who have 
not been mentioned by name. And similarly he asks the pardon of the 
thousands of alumni who have not received individual mention, and of 
the unnamed thousands who have contributed to the financing of the 
university. ‘he choice of names for specific mention has been somewhat 
arbitrary. As for faculty and trustees, generally those have been men- 
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tioned who served longest, together with some few others who came to 
the author’s attention for some particular contribution. Alumni have 
been selected to show the variety of fields in which former students in 
Asbury and DePauw have contributed to the advancement and enrich- 
ment of life in this country and beyond it. In naming financial bene- 
factors an attempt has been made to include those who have contributed 
$25,000 or more, with the full realization that the gifts in smaller amounts 
have been equally helpful and appreciated. 

These volumes are based largely on what the historian calls primary 
source material, which is available in overwhelming quantities. Particu- 
larly vauable have been the catalogues and bulletins published by the 
university, the periodicals and annuals which represent largely student 
work, and the manuscript, typescript, or mimeographed minutes of the 
faculty and the trustees. For the bringing together of a great mass of 
pictures, letters, diaries, and memoranda of every sort in the Archives of 
DePauw University and Indiana Methodism, the university is deeply 
indebted to Dr. Worth M. Tippy who founded and first developed the 
Archives, and to Miss Eleanore A. Cammack who has continued his 
work with industry and intelligence. The author is also indebted to some 
extent to previous briefer histories of DePauw, notably to the centennial 
history written by the late Dr. W. W. Sweet, who generously authorized 
the utilization of his book in any possible way. [he writer has also been 
able to draw on his own experience in DePauw, covering a little more 
than one third of the history of the institution. 

The Bibliographical Notes included in volume II indicate more com- 
pletely the sources which have been used. They serve as a substitute for 
detailed footnotes on each page, which it was thought might distract 
the interest of readers. The extensive notes collected in the preparation of 
this work will be placed in the Archives, and made available to anyone 
interested. 

There remains the pleasure of acknowledging the help of friends. In 
1957 President Russell J. Humbert, Archivist Worth M. Tippy, Public 
Relations Director Willard E. Umbreit, and Professor A. W. Crandall, 
then head of the history department, initiated the idea of a new history 
for DePauw’s one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary, and began 
giving assistance and encouragement. When the writing was completed 
five years later, three of these men were no longer living. Dr. Tippy 
had died at the age of ninety-four, and President Humbert and Willard 
Umbreit in their fifties. Miss Cammack and Norman J. Knights, as 
successors of Dr. Tippy and Mr. Umbreit, have continued to give 
help and encouragement, as has Robert B. Crouch, secretary of alumni 
affairs. 

Dr. A. Virginia Harlow, professor emeritus of English, a colleague 
for forty-three years, has been especially helpful through a critical read- 
ing of most of the manuscript and most of the proof. Ermina M. Mills, 
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another professor emeritus of English, has given nearly as much help 
with both the manuscript and the proof. Mr. Knights has also read much 
of the manuscript, and one or more chapters have been read by Deans 
Robert H. Farber, Clark F. Norton, and Ethel A. Mitchell, Professors 
A. W. Crandall, John J. Baughman, and Clifton J. Phillips of the his- 
tory department, Comptroller Deward W. Smythe, and Miss Cammack. 
Numerous other colleagues have responded with help in particular 
phases. Professor Garret J. Boone of the art department and his assistant 
Stephen Harrold prepared the chart in Appendix H and the back end- 
papers of both volumes. Members of the staff of various offices in the 
Administration Building, the Archives, the Library, and also the Indiana 
State Library, have aided cheerfully. Without holding any of these 
friends responsible for errors that remain, the author is most grateful to 
them for their cooperation. 

The preparation of these volumes has also been something of a fanily 
affair. My daughter Catharine (DePauw 1948, now Mrs. E. E. 
Walton) has helped by typing the manuscipt. My son Joe (DePauw 
1952) and his wife, formerly Lila Hanna (DePauw 1956), have given a 
critical reading of parts of it. 1 am especially indebted to my wife, Flor- 
ence Heritage Manhart, a graduate of DePauw and for four years a mem- 
ber of the physical education staff, for help and encouragement through 
the whole process. She has supplied data from her own knowledge of the 
university, has taken quantities of notes, has read and criticized all the 
manuscript, and above all has been selfless, understanding, and patient 
during the years the work has been in preparation. 


G. B. M. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Background of 
Indiana Asbury and DePauw 


Iz THE FounpDinNG fathers had been looking for an ideal set of circum- 
stances under which to establish a new institution of higher learning, it 
would not at first glance appear that they should have chosen the year 
1837, a year of financial panic, when Martin van Buren was succeeding 
Andrew Jackson as president of the United States. Nor should they have 
chosen Greencastle, Indiana, a little town barely fifteen years old in a 
state only a few years older, both suffering growing pains as they were 
passing from wilderness to civilization, Nor should they have chosen 
the auspices of the Methodist Church, for although it had been growing 
rapidly and had been most active in evangelistic work, it had shown rela- 
tively little interest in higher education. But the Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, now DePauw University, founded in 1837, in Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, under the auspices of the Methodist Church, in spite of numerous 
serious trials and tribulations, is able in 1962 to celebrate one hundred 
and twenty-five years of continuous usefulness, not only to Methodists 
of Indiana, but to young people of many religious backgrounds, from all 
parts of the United States and from numerous other countries. 

For after all the period of the 1830’s was by no means hostile to new 
adventure. The population of the country, and especially of the Middle 
West, was increasing rapidly. Industry was advancing, canals and rail- 
roads were being built. It was the period of the Jacksonian democracy, 
when the rights of the common man were supplanting those of the old 
privileged classes. The old as well as the new states were establishing 
universal manhood suffrage, as property and religious qualifications for 
voting were being removed, and the movement for women’s rights was 
under way. National nominating conventions were taking the place of 
the old congressional caucuses. Reform of every sort was in the air: im- 
provement of penal codes, growing concern for the treatment of criminals 
and the insane, and sharp attacks upon the institution of slavery. The 
poverty of many, in the midst of plenty, was coming to be considered a 
national disgrace, and something that must be remedied. 

The Boston minister, William E. Channing, proclaimed “the grand 
doctrine, that every human being should have the means of self-culture, 
of progress in knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort, and happiness.” 
In line with all this, free public schools were being established, as Horace 
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Mann put it, “for the culture and edification of the whole people.” And 
added to this was the idea of an American culture, freed from the “long 
apprenticeship to the learning of other lands,” so effectively urged by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in his address of 1837 on “The American Scholar.” 
Charles and Mary Beard have characterized the period of the Jacksonian 
democracy and the years immediately following as “a time of dramatic 
mental activity and creative thinking in respect of everything human.” 


1. Higher Education in the 1830's 


In all of the United States there were in the early 1830's only about fifty 
universities and colleges, most of them east of the Alleghenies. Indiana, 
however, young and raw as it was, shared in the new educational ideals, 
and was developing a budding interest in college education. Vincennes 
University had been incorporated in 1806 by the territorial legislature, 
with the outline of a very broad curriculum. It had offered some in- 
struction as early as 1810, but was not functioning as a college in the 
1830's. A State Seminary had been chartered in 1820 and had begun 
functioning in Bloomington in 1824. In 1828 it became Indiana College 
and in 1838 Indiana University. 

At Hanover, under Presbyterian auspices, the Rev. John Finley 
Crowe’s log cabin boarding school became Hanover Academy in 1827, 
and was chartered as Hanover College in 1833. A committee of Baptists 
to establish an Indiana Manual Labor Institute decided in 1835 to locate 
an institution in Franklin, and instruction, though probably not of a 
college grade, began in 1837. The institute in 1844 became Franklin 
College. In November 1832 a group of Presbyterian ministers and elders 
in Crawfordsville knelt in the snow and dedicated a tract of land that 
had been donated for a college. ‘The following fall a Crawfordsville Eng- 
lish and High School began operation, shortly became the Wabash Teach- 
ers’ Seminary and Labor College, began instruction at the college level 
in 1835, and in 1839 became Wabash College. 

In this group of earliest Indiana colleges, as in colleges elsewhere in 
the country, the great interest of Presbyterians in higher education was 
evident. For in addition to Hanover and Wabash colleges, definitely 
founded by Presbyterians, both Vincennes and Indiana universities, in 
their earliest days were manned entirely by Presbyterians. Methodists 
and Baptists were by far the largest denominations in early Indiana. The 
Baptists were, somewhat haltingly, setting up a college at Franklin. 


Clearly the Methodists should also act. 


2. Methodists and Education 


The Methodists of Indiana, however much may be said of their other 
good qualities, had shown little interest in higher education. There was 
not a college graduate among the sixty ministers in the stations and on 
the circuits of the state. Indeed it was stated that among all the Metho- 
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dist ministers of the country, none had graduated from an American 
college until 1818. The famous frontier preacher Peter Cartwright had 
compared theologically trained ministers to “lettuce growing under the 
shade of a peach tree,” and a colleague had warned that theological 
schools turned out “learned dunces and second- and third-rate preach- 
ers.” Many Methodists believed that when a man received a call from 
God to enter the ministry, that call in itself was evidence of his being 
prepared for the task, and higher schooling was unnecessary. Asbury’s 
first graduate felt that bishops and presiding elders discriminated against 
college men in making appointments to the better churches. And as for 
men in other professions and activities, there was of course no need for 
them to trouble themselves with more than a minimum of education. 

Thus it was natural that Methodists throughout the country should 
lag behind in establishing colleges. ‘The first college established by Meth- 
odists was Cokesbury in Abingdon, Maryland, which had a troubled ex- 
istence from its founding in 1785 until it gave up after a fire in 1795. 
Attempts to start a college in Baltimore had failed, and a Madison College 
in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, operated only from 1826 to 1829. A col- 
lege in Augusta, Kentucky, functioned from 1822 until 1849. The first 
set up under Methodist auspices that was to have a continuing existence 
was Wesleyan in Connecticut in 1831. 


But a change was taking place in the thinking of Methodist leaders, 
evidenced by a resolution by the General Conference of the Church in 
1820, which was eventually followed by action throughout the country. 
The Rev. Martin Ruter, later a president of Allegheny College and a 


friend of Indiana Asbury, introduced the resolution adopted there: 


That it be, and is hereby recommended to all the annual conferences, to 
establish, as soon as practicable, literary institutions, under their own con- 
trol, in such way and manner as they may think proper. 


It was an evidence of liberality that a suggested amendment to provide 
that “trustees, principals, and the teachers under them, shall always be 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church” failed to pass. The next 
General Conference in 1824 reaflirmed the 1820 resolution, and urged 
conferences not having seminaries to use their “utmost exertion” to es- 


tablish them. 


3. A Seminary for the Indiana Conference 


The Methodists of Indiana were at that time included in the Illinois 
Conference. When this conference, meeting in Madison, Indiana,’ in 
1828, decided on the propriety of establishing a seminary, disagreement 
arose between the ministers of Indiana and Illinois, each group wanting 
the school in its state. When the conference met again in Edwardsville, 
Illinois, in 1829, Mt. Carmel and Lebanon, both in Illinois, were sug- 
gested as locations. he Indiana men were willing to accept Mt. Carmel, 
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but the Illinois men favored Lebanon, and no action was taken. When 
the conference met in Vincennes, Indiana, in 1830, the first definite step 
toward a college in Indiana was taken, when a committee was appointed 


to make enquiry within the limits of Indiana respecting a suitable site where 
[on] to Establish an institution of lear[n]ing and also as to the amount 
of money that can be obtained in the vicinity of such site to aid in the 
erection of suitable Buildings. 


At the General Conference of the Methodist Church in 1832, the Illi- 
nois Conference was divided, and Indiana, with about 20,000 Methodists, 
was provided with a conference of its own. At its first session in New 
Albany the Indiana Conference, on October 17, 1832, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the establishment of an institution of higher educa- 
tion. The committee, consisting of Calvin W. Ruter, Allen Wiley, and 
James Armstrong, within three days submitted a report to which Indiana 
Asbury and DePauw have ever since “pointed with pride.” 


Next to the religion of the Son of God your committee consider the light 
of science calculated to lessen the sum of human woe and to increase the 
sum of human happiness. Therefore we are of the opinion that the means 
of education ought to be placed within the reach of every community... . 
Your committee are well convinced that where superior schools and col- 
leges are neglected ordinary schools are almost universally in a languid state. 
And many persons are reared, and live and die without any education. We 
therefore think that Seminaries and Colleges under good literary and moral 
regulations are of incalculable benefit to our country, and that a good Con- 
ference Seminary would be of great and growing utility to our people. 


To disarm critics who might protest that setting up a school in which 
ministers might be trained would be an attempt to accomplish what 
should be left to the Lord, the committee stated that nothing was farther 
from its thought than to “establish a manufactory in which preachers 
are made.” The committee also voiced the general feeling among Metho- 
dists that it was not right that so large a percentage of the institutions of 
higher learning in the country were in other than Methodist hands, and 
therefore recommended the establishment of 


an institution under our own control from which we can exclude all doctrines 
which we deem dangerous: though at the same time we do not wish to make 
it so sectarian as to exclude or in the smallest degree repel the sons of our 
fellow citizens. 


The committee therefore recommended 


that the Presiding Elders of the several districts be required to collect all 
the information in their power in reference to an eligible site, and the means 
to build, and present the same to the next Conference. 


Apparently the committee did not act, for at the next meeting of the 
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Indiana Conference in Madison in the fall of 1833 the presiding elders 
were again appointed a committee to make inquiries relative to a Con- 
ference Seminary. These elders included Wiley and Armstrong of the 
1832 committee, James Havens, James L. Thompson, and William 


Shanks. 


4. Methodists vs Presbyterians 


When the Indiana Conference met again in the fall of 1834, in Center- 
ville, a new line of attack was taken, looking toward a share for Metho- 
dists in the control of the state college at Bloomington, and representa- 
tion on its faculty. A resolution drawn up by C. W. Ruter and William 
Shanks was adopted, to be presented to the state legislature: 


We would impress it upon your Hon. Body, that Literature belongs to no 
one religious denomination of Persons, and that no one, exclusively, be al- 
lowed, to possess the keys that unlock her treasures. . . . We look to their 
charter [of the State College] and read that the places of President, Pro- 
fessor and Tutor, are open . . . without regard to religious profession or 
doctrines. We then turn our eyes on the faculty, from the organization of 
the Institution up to this hour, and we see one common hue, one common 
religion, characterizes every member as if capacity and fitness were con- 
fined to one Church and one set of religious opinions. 


The conference therefore petitioned the Legislature 

to devise some measures by which the principal denominations of Christians 
in this state may have their due proportion of influence in the faculty of 
the State College at Bloomington. 


There was even reference to breaking the “prison doors” at Bloomington, 
and the more specific request that the trustees of the college there should 
be elected by the state legislature, rather than to continue self-perpetu- 
ating. Such a change, it was stated, would bring to the college “a due 
proportion from other religious denominations and breathe into it a new 
spirit, full of life and vigor.” 

A committee was appointed to furnish all the Methodist clergy of the 
state a copy of the petition, and urge the presentation of other similar 
petitions. Among the members of this committee was the fiery and er- 
ratic Rev. William Daily, later a trustee and agent of Indiana Asbury and 
still later a president of Indiana University. At least six petitions in 
addition to that of the conference were presented to the legislature. The 
legislature referred these petitions to a committee, which did not report 
them back. 

The Methodists were quite correct in asserting that the whole of the 
small staff at Indiana College was and had from the beginning been Pres- 
byterian, but the board of trustees of the state school pointed out that 
of its fifteen members, only four were Presbyterian, and that of the others 
four were Episcopalian, three Baptist, two Methodist, and two from 
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smaller groups. A plan for appeasing the Methodists was to appoint a 
“Wesleyan professor” to the college staff, and this was accomplished, 
when Augustus W. Ruter, a son of President Ruter of Allegheny College, 
and himself a member of the Allegheny faculty, was chosen as professor 
of political economy and modern languages. But this was not done until 
1836, and was therefore too late, as the Methodist plans for their own 
school were by that time far advanced. 

The Methodist-Presbyterian controversy continued for several years. 
During a discussion of this matter in the State Board of Education, Sam- 
uel Bigger, a Presbyterian from Rushville, was reported to have remarked 
that “there was not a Methodist in America with sufficient learning to fill 
a professor’s chair.” As a Whig, Bigger was elected governor of the state 
in the general Whig victories of 1840, in spite of Methodist resentment. 
When he was a candidate for reelection, Methodists again showed their 
resentment. He held a conference with Asbury’s President Simpson, 
and denied that he had ever made remarks derogatory to Methodists. 
Simpson promised not to repeat the charge, and carried out his promise, 
but continued to call attention to Methodist competence. Illustrating 
how bitter the controversy had become, an Indianapolis Whig newspaper 
published a letter daring the Methodists to vote against the Whigs, and 
threatened that, “if they do, THE WHIG PARTY WILL BLOW 
THEIR COLLEGE AND CHURCH TO HELL.” Nevertheless, the 
Methodist Democrat James Whitcomb defeated the Presbyterian Whig 
Samuel Bigger, and the Rev. E. R. Ames, then a trustee of Asbury and 
later a Methodist bishop, boasted that “it was the Amen corner of the 
Methodist Church that defeated Governor Bigger, and I had a hand in 
the work.” Whether or not it was in gratitude for the Methodist support, 
Governor Whitcomb later gave 4,500 volumes from his library to Asbury. 

A historian of Indiana University remarks that “our poor weak insti- 
tution was the football that was kicked back and forth whenever the 
mighty Methodist and puissant Presbyterian athletes saw fit to have a 
game.” 


5. A Methodist College 


By the time the Indiana Conference met in Lafayette in 1835, the idea of 
gaining influence in Indiana College had been given up, and the confer- 
ence returned to its earlier idea of establishing its own Methodist insti- 
tution. A financial plan called for an indefinite number of shares of $100 
each, the purchaser to have the privilege of sending a student to the 
university for four years. A gift of $250 would entitle the donor to send 
a student for twenty years. A professorship could be endowed with 
$10,000. The ministers were to act as agents in carrying out this pro- 
gram. Committees of three were appointed to act in “the principal 
towns in the state,” listed as Indianapolis, Madison, New Albany, Terre 
Haute, and Greencastle, “to see in what place the people will subscribe 
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most toward erecting suitable buildings on condition of its location among 
them.” ‘The Greencastle committee consisted of the Rev. Joseph Ogelsby, 
Dr. A. C. Stevenson, and Rees Hardesty, the latter two of whom later 
became the first and second presidents of the board of trustees of Indiana 
Asbury. 

In its Indianapolis meeting in October, 1836, the conference took final 
action. It decided to establish “an institution of the first order . . . upon 
an extensive plan of operation and equal to any College or University in 
the valley of the Mississippi,” to serve “the interests of our people and 
the public throughout the state of Indiana and in a qualified sense 
throughout a much greater extent of the American Union.” Although 
the institution 


is expected to be conducted under the control of the Methodist Connexion 
of Indiana . . . it is not to be either Theological or Sectarian in character 
. .. but shall be conducted on the most liberal principles acceptable to all our 
Citizens, without distinction of name or sect. 


A board of trustees was to be incorporated, to organize the institution 
with a presidency which might include one of the professorships, and pro- 
fessorships of moral science, oriental languages, mathematics and civil 
engineering, natural philosophy and astronomy, Latin and Greek Jan- 
suages and classical literature, chemistry, including geology and animal 
and vegetable physiology, law, and also “an academical department em- 
bracing a full course of such elementary English and Classical Studies 
as are usually taught in High Schools and Academies.” A committee 
was appointed to draw up the charter. It was assisted by President Ruter 
of Allegheny College, who was then visiting in Indiana. The presiding 
elder of the Indianapolis district and Calvin Fletcher, Esq., one of the 
leading citizens of Indianapolis, were appointed to see to its passage 
through the Legislature. 

Another committee was appointed to inquire into the offers of the 
towns competing for the location of the new school, giving special atten- 
tion to the amounts of money subscribed in each, the general health and 
morals in the town and its neighborhood, cheap boarding, facilities for 
building, and the relative distance from the center of the conference. 
The leading competitors were Indianapolis, Rockville, Putnamville, and 
Greencastle, with Lafayette and Madison also under consideration. Gen- 
eral Tilghman A. Howard, a prominent Presbyterian layman of Rock- 
ville, presented a strong case, and offered $20,000 for the location of 
the university, more than any other town had subscribed. Putnamville’s 
case was based largely on its location on the National Road. Calvin 
Fletcher, speaking for Indianapolis, did not push his case strongly, in the 
belief that as large a city as Indianapolis was bound to become might 
not be a suitable home for the young men who would attend. Dr. ‘Tar- 
vin Cowgill of Greencastle arranged with friends to increase Greencastle’s 
original offer to 425,000. According to the old story, General Howard 
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was led to admit that there were occasional chills and fever in Rockville, 
and Mr. Fletcher admitted that some died in Indianapolis, but Dr. Cow- 
gill maintained that “people never die in Greencastle, although for con- 
venience they have a cemetery there.” The conference minutes record 
that “on the second ballot Greencastle in Putnam Co. having received 
a majority of all the votes given was fixed upon as its location.” A vote 
of thanks was tendered to the representatives of the other cities, with 
special mention of Rockville. When the first trustees were appointed, 
General Howard and Calvin Fletcher as well as Dr. Cowgill were in- 
cluded. 

An address was prepared and sent to members and friends of the Meth- 
odist Church in Indiana citing “a deep interest in the cause of education, 
connected as it must be with the cause of Religion.” It appealed to the 
authority of John Wesley, cited “the zeal of other Religious De- 
nominations,” referred to the earlier recommendations of the General 
Conference, and concluded that “the time has arrived when we ought to 
have a Seminary of the first order.” Calling their new undertaking “not 
only laudable, but necessary to the prosperity of our Zion and the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom,” it appealed for “zealous and united co- 
operation.” ‘The address was signed by the presiding bishop, Robert 
R. Roberts, and C. W. Ruter, secretary, both of whom had taken a 
great interest in the project from the beginning. 

The committees acted promptly. The charter they had prepared and 
presented was voted on favorably by the Senate on December 27, and 
finally approved January 10, 1837. One of the traditions perpetuated 
by Professor Henry B. Longden is that one of the houses of the legis- 
lature was evenly divided on the proposition, and that its friends waited 
for an opportunity to call up the bill. One morning when they observed 
that one of the opponents was absent, “having been out the night before 
the morning after,” the motion was called up and passed by one vote, 
and therefore “among the benefactors of the school should be placed the 
name of John Barleycorn.” 7 


6. The Charter 


The charter as granted in 1837, with some later amendments, still serves 
as the basic rule of the university. “Whereas,” the charter began, 


the Indiana Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have 
determined upon establishing an extensive University or College Institution 
in this State . . . forever to be conducted on the most liberal principles, ac- 
cessible to all religious denominations, and designed for the benefit of our 
citizens in general . . . and Whereas, such a University in the State of 
Indiana, if conducted upon free and enlightened principles, would be of 
immense benefit to our citizens generally, by disseminating knowledge and 
useful literature; Therefore, Be it enacted ... That a Seminary of learning 
shall be, and the same is hereby established in the town or vicinity of 
Greencastle, in Putnam county, and State of Indiana, to be known by the 
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name and style of “The Indiana Asbury University,” which shall be founded 
and maintained forever, upon a plan the most suitable, for the benefit of 
the youth of every class of citizens, and of every denomination, who shall 
be freely admitted to equal advantages and privileges of education. 


The direction of the university was entrusted to twenty-five trustees, 
named in the charter, with vacancies to be filled by the Indiana Confer- 
ence, or by other conferences which might in the future be formed from 
it. The conference or conferences were to appoint not to exceed nine 
visitors, who should report to the conference or conferences on the con- 
dition of the university. They, with the trustees, would constitute the 
Joint Board, entrusted with the appointment of the president of the 
university 


together with such professors, and other instructors as may at any time be 
necessary to form an efficient faculty for the proper instruction of students 
in the arts and sciences, in the learned professions, and in all branches of 
liberal and professional instruction, as taught in the best Universities in our 
country. 


However, a majority of the nine visitors might “at any time, in joint 
meeting . . . declare the appointment to office of any of the faculty or 
instructors vacant, and proceed to fill such vacancy.” 

The faculty was to exercise whatever power was delegated by the 
trustees. ‘Trustees and faculty together were authorized, once a year or 
oftener 


to hold a public commencement, with exercises, suited to the occasion, and 
to graduate with literary honors such students as shall be found from time 
to time to have merited the same . . . [and] to confer upon the deserving 
any and all degrees in the arts, and in the learned professions, whether hon- 
orary or otherwise, in as full and ample a manner as in any similar institution. 


It was also the duty of the faculty 


prior to each commencement, to hold a public examination, in presence of 
such Trustees as may be able to attend, and of other citizens, at which 
time all the students of the University shall be examined . . . that the fidelity 
of the teachers and the diligence of the students may appear. 


The trustees were to hold all the property of the university, with the 
limitation that they might “not hold a greater amount of real estate—ex- 
clusive of college edifices—than the value of $50,000” (this was modi- 
fied in 1885 to allow a $500,000 limit, and in 1941 all limitation was 
removed ). 

The charter was to come into force as soon as it was published in the 
Western Ploughboy, a weekly paper then published in Greencastle. ‘The 
board was directed to hold its first meeting in Greencastle on the first 


Wednesday in March, 1837. 
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Throughout the years that the establishment of a college had been 
considered by the Indiana Conference, its presiding officer was Bishop 
Robert R. Roberts. Three years after being chosen a bishop in 1816, 
Roberts had settled in a log cabin in southern Indiana, on a site which was 
later included in Lawrenceport, ten miles from Bedford. He had selected 
this location because of his special interest in the development of Metho- 
dism in the west. In the word of his most recent biographer, DePauw’s 
own Dr. Worth M. Tippy, “to this institution he gave major effort during 
the last ten years of his life.” He was among the ministers who in 1835 
bought $100 scholarships, and he made the new institution the residuary 
legatee of his small estate. 

Dr. Tippy also thinks it probable that Roberts suggested the name 
“Indiana Asbury,” in honor of Methodism’s pioneer bishop with whom 
Roberts had worked so long and so closely. Coming to America in 1771, 
Francis Asbury had been made a bishop in 1784. According to his own 
records, he had traveled 270,000 miles, mostly on horseback, had 
preached 16,500 sermons, and had ordained 4,000 preachers. His inter- 
est in higher education, however, had been lukewarm, and he had once 
written that “the Lord had called not Whitefield nor the Methodists to 
build colleges.” Although one might question the suitability of naming 
a college after him on the basis of his attitude toward higher education, 
there could be no question that from the standpoint of his service to the 
young Methodist church, he was worthy of this honor. 

In the years since 1832, while the conference was talking and planning, 
but not acting, Methodists elsewhere had established four additional 
colleges. In Virginia Randolph-Macon College was opened in 1833, and 
in the same year Methodists in Pennsylvania took over Dickinson and 
Allegheny Colleges, both of which had been founded by overly ambitious 
Presbyterians. In 1834 the Methodists of Indiana’s younger sister state 
had established McKendree College in Illinois. 


7. Greencastle 


The site of the little village of Greencastle, which had been selected as 
the location of Indiana Asbury University, had until 1818 been in the 
hands of Miami Indians. In that year the two-year-old state of Indiana 
had made the “New Purchase” from several Indian tribes, and within 
the newly purchased territory had created Putnam County in 1821. On 
September 27, 1823, commissioners appointed by the state legislature 
selected for the county seat of the new county land donated by Ephraim 
and Rebecca Dukes on the consideration that the county seat be located 
in the “town of Greencastle.” Ephraim Dukes had come to Indiana from 
Kentucky, although his family may have earlier come from Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania, where members of the Dukes family were numerous. At 
any rate, tradition has it that the name came from the Pennsylvania 
town, and there seems to be no better explanation of its origin. 
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The Ephraim Dukes cabin, the first in the town, was located on what 
is now the northeast corner of Washington Street and College Avenue, 
which was originally called Ephraim Street. The town grew rapidly. 
First came a grist-mill, then a blacksmith shop, a cabinet shop, a saddler’s 
shop, and a wool carding machine propelled by horsepower. By 1837 
the town had twenty or so stores and a population of about 500. 

A visitor from Putnamville, attending the cornerstone laying of In- 
diana Asbury’s first building, thought Greencastle “the worst site for a 
town that could be found in the whole country—hills and hollows all 
around.” This observation was in violent contrast with the frequent 
praise of Greencastle, typified by the statement in one of the early cata- 
logues that “the country about Greencastle is rolling, well timbered, well 
watered, fertile, and beautiful.” Dr. Cowgill, in pleading for the location 
of Indiana Asbury in Greencastle, had boasted of its healthfulness; 
in catalogues and advertisements of Indiana Asbury, and also those of 
the various female schools that temporarily functioned in Greencastle, 
are found such assertions as that “the place is believed to be one of the 
most healthy west of the Alleghany Mountains.” Parenthetically, Pro- 
fessor Schmidt observes in his book on The Liberal Arts College that 
“one is impressed, in reading the inviting prospectuses, with the vast 
number of towns and villages that had the most salubrious climate.” 

The population of Greencastle, as of southern Indiana in general, had 
come largely from Kentucky and other southern states. ‘This generaliza- 
tion is illustrated by noting the place of origin of the Greencastle members 
of Asbury’s first board of trustees. Five of the fourteen had come to 
Greencastle from Kentucky, two from Virginia, and one each from Mary- 
land, Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The others were 
from New Jersey, Vermont, and New Brunswick. 

The first two members of the Indiana Asbury staff left records of 
their impressions of the town in the late 1830’s. President Simpson wrote: 
As to the village of Greencastle, it was then small. ‘The houses were primitive, 
and the people largely from Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, and North Carolina. ‘There 
were three church edifices, a Baptist, a Presbyterian, and a Methodist, all 
of them very plain . . . While the people were both respectable and pious, 
society was in almost every sense in a very primitive condition. 


Of special interest to him was the Methodist church: 


The Methodist society was the most numerous, but its building was un- 
finished. It had a single aisle with movable benches; the men and women 
sat apart, the men on one side, the women on the other of the aisle. It was 
not uncommon for the women to come to church in their sun-bonnets, 
which they took off during the service. 


Cyrus Nutt on becoming the first professor in the new university 
found Greencastle “by no means the most pleasant. . . . The streets 
were without grading or sidewalks, except about the public square. Six 
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months of the year mud was an abundant article.” However, he found 
the people “distinguished for their simplicity, hospitality and strong 
common sense. They were decidedly a matter-of-fact people; fully con- 
vinced that they were just as good and wise as any other community.” 
Modesty, which he said was a high recommendation in the Pennsylvania 
region from which he had come, he found “at a considerable discount 
in Indiana.” 


PART I 


The Indiana Asbury University 


1837-1884 
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The Beginnings, 1837-1840 


CHAPTER I 


Tue First of the many volumes of the minutes of the trustees of Indiana 


Asbury and DePauw begins with the words: 


Be it remembered that on the first day of March in the year of our Lord 
1837 in pursuance of an act to incorporate the Trustees of the Indiana 
Asbury University the following gentlemen appointed trustees by said act 
assembled at the Methodist Church in Greencastle and were sworn into 
office. 


Of the twenty-five men who had been named in the charter, sixteen 
were present, including all who lived in Greencastle or elsewhere in 
Putnam County, and one from Vincennes. Bishop Roberts was not pres- 
ent, nor were the members from Rockville, Crawfordsville, Shelbyville, 
Madison, Lawrenceburgh, and New Albany. The Rev. Aaron Wood, who 
had already been acting as an agent collecting funds, offered an opening 
prayer imploring “the blessings of Heaven to rest upon their efforts 
in the cause of learning.” Proceeding to the election of officers, they 
chose as president A. G. Stevenson, a physician and farmer, later a 
member of both houses of the Indiana legislature. Dr. ‘T. W. Cowgill, 
who had successfully presented Greencastle’s case before the Indiana 
Conference, was elected secretary. Rees Hardesty, a Greencastle business 
man, who later served as president of the trustees, was elected treasurer. 
Other prominent Greencastle members included William H. Thorn- 
burgh, another business man who was later president, ‘Thomas Robinson, 
who later served as secretary, and John Cowgill, a lawyer who later served 
as president of the trustees and still later as a professor of law. 

There was much to be done. Committees were appointed to draft 
by-laws, to inquire into the finances, to choose a site and draw up plans 
for the first building, to employ a teacher for the preparatory school 
which they hoped to open very soon, and to arrange with the county 
trustees for a lease on the county seminary building. ‘The committee to 
choose a site apparently did its work promptly, as the trustees this same 
day selected a location offered by William Shields, and appointed a com- 
mittee to conclude final arrangements with him, and another to purchase 
an adjoining lot if it could be had on proper terms. John C. Smith and 
Aaron Wood were confirmed as agents, and a form drawn up for the 
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scholarships which were to be sold. Since a large amount of business lay 
ahead they decided to meet the first Thursday of each month; actually 
they held seventeen meetings during the year 1837. 


1. The A B C School 


At the April meeting of the trustees Isaac C. Elston, a leading citizen 
of Crawfordsville, was sworn in as a member. ‘The plans of the building 
committee were discussed, and the committee was authorized to borrow 
$1,000 and to purchase building stone and brick. 

As to a lease of the county seminary building, the committee reported 
that a three-year lease had been signed, although there was still some 
work to be done on the building, especially the plastering of the cupola. 
The county board further required a loan of $200, and an agreement 
that the trustees would “keep an A B C Spelling reading writing and 
Arithmetic School” open to “any scholler of the County and State.” 
At the same time an agreement was signed with the Rev. John Newell, 


of the local Methodist church, by which 


the said John Newell agrees to teach a school in the Town of Greencastle, 
Ia. embracing Spelling reading, writing Arithmetic English Grammar & Ge- 
ography and also to keep an account of the number of schollars taught and 
the time of their attendance at school together with an account of the 
particular branches of Science studied by each schollar and to make out a 
report of the same for the benefit of said trustees. In consideration whereof 
the said Trustees agree to pay the aforesaid John Newell the sum of Sixty 
Dollars for his service during the term of three months . . . the said Trustees 
are to furnish a school room and fuel. 


Parenthetically, no contract as specific as this has been found for any 
other teacher during the Indiana Asbury days. 

The school was conducted not in the county seminary building, but in 
a smaller one referred to as the “town seminary,” on Washington Street 
between Madison and Jefferson, from March 20 to mid-June. No further 
records of this first session appear to have survived, except that in June 
the trustees appointed a committee to employ a suitable person to suc- 
ceed Mr. Newell as teacher, and found a Mr. James McCachran. In 
July the trustees authorized their treasurer to borrow $60 at ten percent 
interest to pay Newell. How much longer the school functioned is not 
clear, but in April 1838 an allowance of $123 was appropriated to pay 
James McCachran and in September 1838 $132 to pay John Newell, 
apparently for teaching again in the A B C school. The trustees in 
October 1838 considered employing a new teacher and making such a 
contract with him “that he will be compelled to look to the Subscribers 
and school funds for his compensation.” No additional mention of such 
a school has been found, except that in 1858 a resolution was adopted 
“that no Primary Department be recognized in this University.” 
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2. The Preparatory Department 


A step closer to the college level was the opening of a preparatory depart- 
ment on June 5, 1837, with the Rev. Cyrus Nutt as principal and sole 
teacher. He had been graduated a year previously from Allegheny 
College and then had served as an instructor in its preparatory depart- 
ment. He was employed at a salary of $400, to be paid semi-annually. 
As the county seminary building was not yet ready, Nutt began his work 
in what he referred to as a smaller room in the “delapidated” building 
occupied by the A B C school. At first he had five pupils, “barefooted and 
without coats; they were boys from town.” After two weeks, when the 
first term of the A B C school ended, Nutt moved his class to the larger 
room, and in early August he moved to the county seminary building, on 
the southeast corner of Seminary Street and College Ave, later the site 
of the College Avenue Methodist church, which after remodelling in 1929 
became Speech Hall. ‘This was “a two-story brick about thirty-six feet 
by twenty,” where the activities of the new university centered for the 
next three years. By the end of the term in mid-September, the number 
of students had increased to fifteen. 

The catalogue for 1839 listed the courses then offered in the prepara- 
tory department. They were “English Grammar, Geography, Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Introduction to Algebra, and the rudiments of the 
Latin and Greek language.” ‘The “rudiments” of Latin and Greek pre- 
sumably included the entrance requirements for college, which for Latin 
were Grammar, Ceasar’s Commentaries, Historia Sacra, and some of 
Virgil, and for Greek, Grammar and Greek New Testament. One may 
assume that Professor Nutt offered courses in as many of these fields as 
he could find time for, or as many as the students were fitted for. The 
term ended with an “exhibition” which Nutt says “attracted great at- 
tention and elicited considerable applause.” 

The satisfaction of the trustees with their new venture is evidenced by 

their report to the Indiana Conference in October 1837. They noted the 
“admirable manner in which the Students acquitted themselves, both in 
the Examination held on the last day of the session . . . in the presence of 
the Trustees and in the Exhibition . . . in the presence of a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen.” They added: 
The close application of the preceptor of the preparatory department to 
the business of his Station the interest which he takes in the institution 
and the rappid advancement of the students under his direction (which has 
hitherto exceeded the most sanguine expectations of their friends) warrant 
the Trustees in believing that this department of the institution will con- 
tinue to prosper rappidly in the future. 


3. Laying the Cornerstone of “The Edifice” 


While the first session of the preparatory school was going on, the corner- 
stone was laid for “the college edifice,” as it was generally called. For a 
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generation this building was to be the whole of the physical plant of 
Indiana Asbury, and to later generations was known as West College. 
The trustees had for months been making preparations for the corner- 
stone laying, and had secured as the chief speaker the Rev. Dr. Henry 
B. Bascom, formerly president of Augusta College in Kentucky, who had 
also served as chaplain to the U.S. Congress. Cyrus Nutt writes: 


The twentieth of June was an era for Greencastle . . . and the Indiana 
Asbury University. . . . Expectation was great. . . . Greencastle was put 
in its tidiest trim. . . . The order of the day, was first a sermon at 9 o clock 


in the morning by Rev. Hooper Crews of Illinois, at the M. E. Church. 
At eleven, the procession was formed, and marched to the site of the Uni- 
versity, and over the stone which was prepared . . . a speech was made 
by Calvin Fletcher Esq of Indianapolis [of his speech Fletcher wrote in his 
diary: I was to be commended for my brevity if not for my matter]... . 
The procession was again formed and proceeded to a grove at the south 
West border of town, where temporary seats were prepared, which accom- 
modated about one fourth of the audience. 


Several chief ministers of the Indiana Conference occupied the stand. 


E. R. Ames offered prayer, and then Dr. Bascom spoke. 


He pronounced a eulogy upon learning, traversed the fields of ancient liter- 
ature and Greece and Rome were brought under tribute. Then he descanted 
upon modern discovery and the triumphs of science; closing with a powerful 
peroration applicable to the occasion. 


The address, which lasted about two hours, was interrupted by a shower 
of rain mixed with snow, but Nutt says it “left everybody in good humor; 
and made a very favorable impression.” ‘he report of the trustees to the © 
Indiana Conference refers to the “inimitable and very eloquent address,” 


which 


defended all litterary institutions . . . and urged in a masterly manner the 
great importance of a general diffusion of knowledge . . . and succeeded 
in removing from the minds of those present every sentiment unfriendly 
to the University. 


Cyrus Nutt estimated the crowd that attended as 10,000; other estimates 
ran as high as 20,000. 

The history of the years 1837-39 is somewhat nebulous. Apparently 
no catalogue was issued until 1839. During the winter term starting in 
November, 1837, there were about forty students, including “Tommy” 
Goodwin of Brookville, Indiana, over whose arrival as the first student 
from out of town there was great rejoicing. As Goodwin recollected later, 
the students varied in age from thirteen to twenty-eight. How many of 
these were of college grade is uncertain. The trustees decided to appoint 
two professors, one of mathematics and one of languages, believing that 
one hundred students could be accommodated in the County Seminary 
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building, and that their tuition fees would support the two professor- 
ships. Cyrus Nutt was elected to the professorship of languages, and was 
also to serve as principal of the preparatory department, At the same 
time Joseph L. ‘Tomlinson of Augusta College was elected professor of 
mathematics. After he declined, Matthew Simpson of Allegheny College 
was offered the position, but he also declined. J. W. Weakley was en- 
gaged to assist in the preparatory department. Later in 1838 Dr. 
Tomlinson was offered the presidency, but he also declined that. ‘There 
was some consideration of the Rev. William Daily as professor of mental 
and moral science, but the trustees decided not to establish such a pro- 
fessorship. ‘Thus everything except some teaching in the preparatory 
department was left to Cyrus Nutt. He recorded that “my labor became 
quite severe as I had to hear some thirteen classes each day, besides cor- 
responding and acting as president.” His only additional mention of this 
period is that at the end of the winter term of 1837-38 “we had quite a 
display,’ featured by an address by the Rev. Mr. Daily to the newly 
formed Platonean literary society. Perhaps there is no better description 
of the college during these years than that offered later by John Clark 
Ridpath, who described it as existing in “a condition about half way 
between protoplasm and organic life.” 


4. The First Year of a Full College Program, 1839-40 


Although Matthew Simpson had declined the chair of mathematics in 
1838, he did not refuse the presidency to which he was unanimously 
elected on February 7, 1839. For this position he had a rather unusual 
background. He was born in Cadiz, Ohio, in 1811, of Scotch-Irish ancestry 
on his father’s side and of an old American Baptist family on his mother’s 
Che remarked to an Ecumenical Conference in London in 1881 that “so 
the Baptists and Presbyterians uniting formed a Methodist”), His father 
died soon after his birth. Learning to read at three he did a great deal of 
private study under the direction of an uncle Matthew. His formal 
schooling was limited to a short period in an academy in Cadiz, and two 
months in Madison College, Uniontown, Pa. Meanwhile he had experi- 
ence working in a small factory and in a printing shop, and assisting in a 
clerk of court’s office. 

He spent three years in Freeport, Ohio, reading medicine and assisting 
a physician, and then practiced medicine eight months in Cadiz. He 
was also preaching, and was ordained by Bishop Roberts. He went to 
Pittsburgh as assistant minister in the largest Methodist church. His 
daily schedule, as he described it, was: 


Rise at 4 every morning . . . Dress as expeditiously as possible . . . Fill 
all my leisure hours with useful reading . . . visit and pray from house to 
house, and talk pointed and faithfully . . . Always endeavor . . . to give 
a religious direction to every conversation . . . If commended to pray for 


humility . . . if apparently successful, be thankful to God. 
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He was planning to enter Allegheny College as a student, but found that 
unnecessary, when the college in 1837 awarded him an honorary A.M., 
and invited him to join its faculty. He served as professor and vice 
president for two years, teaching primarily sciences, including navigation 
and surveying. Finding what laboratory equipment there was in poor 
condition, an Allegheny student reported, Simpson “repaired and sup- 
lemented it so effectively as to gain the reputation of being a 
remarkably ingenious scientist.” He also taught mathematics, Latin, 
French, and German, and accumulated an unusually large library, cover- 
ing a variety of interests, and said to number 8,000 books. 
President Simpson arrived in Greencastle late in April, and took charge 
in May, 1839. A catalogue issued in August listed the faculty: 


Rev. Matthew Simpson, A.M., President, and Professor of Mathematics. 
Rev. Cyrus Nutt, A.M., Professor of Languages 

Rev. John W. Weakley, Principal of the Preparatory Department 

John Wheeler, ‘Tutor in Languages 


Wheeler was a member of the senior class. Nutt states that “great har- 
mony prevailed among the faculty, and excepting one or two hard cases, 
the students were orderly and diligent, and their numbers continued to 
increase.” Enrollment for the year 1839-40 included three seniors, five 
juniors, four sophomores, and ten freshmen, together with forty-three 
irregular and fifty-eight preparatory students. 

The first catalogue of Indiana Asbury outlines a full college course, 
arranged in two sessions or semesters of twenty-one weeks each, the 


same courses being required of all students. The curriculum was as © 
follows: 


FRESHMAN First Session 


Latin (Sallust, Roman Antiquities) 
Greek CGraeca Minora ) 
Mathematics (Algebra) 


Second Session 


Latin (Cicero, Horace - exercises in writing Latin) , 
Greek CGraeca Majora, Excerpta Historica, Greek exercises) 
Mathematics (Geometry) 


SOPHOMORE _ First Session 


Latin CHorace, Latin Prosody) 
Greek CGraeca Majora, Excerpta Historica, Greek exercises) 
Mathematics (Trigonometry, Mensuration, Surveying) 


Second Session 


Latin (Tacitus, Juvenal) 
Greek CGraeca Majora - first volume finished) 
Mathematics (Analytical Geometry ) 
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JUNIOR First Session 
Greek (Graeca Majora - second volume) 


Mathematics (Differential and Integral Calculus) 
History CAncient and Modern, with chronology) 


Second Session 

Rhetoric, Logic, Criticism 

Science (Natural and Experimental Philosophy) 
Science (Chemistry ) 


SENIOR First Session 


Science (Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Astronomy) 
Science (Mineralogy, Geology) 
Mental Philosophy 


Second Session 
Political Economy, Political Grammar 
Law of Nations, ‘Theology 


Moral Science, Evidences of Christianity 


The catalogue added that “through the entire course particular attention 
will be paid to Composition and Declamation, and the Seniors will be 
regularly exercised in Forensics.” Instruction would also be given in 
“the Hebrew, French, and German Languages, when either the inclina- 
tion of the student, or his peculiar destination may render them desir- 
able.” ‘This optional language work would presumably be in addition to 
the regular courses, and involved the payment of a special fee. 

A number of course names differ from those used at present, although 
they refer to subject matter not entirely different. The term “natural” or 
“natural and experimental” philosophy was explained in a later catalogue 
as including mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, 
optics, electricity, magnetism, and electro-magnetism. Political grammar 
and law of nations belong to what later came to be political philosophy 
and still later political science, and the political economy of that day later 
became known as economics. The terms “mental and moral philosophy” 
and “mental and moral science” were used interchangeably; and almost 
universally, at that time and for a long period thereafter, it was the prov- 
ince of the President to teach these subjects, considered as the culmina- 
tion of the college course. 

Translating these courses roughly into present-day equivalents in 
terms of 120 hours for the four years, the original course would include 
approximately twenty hours of Latin, twenty-five of Greek, twenty-five 
of mathematics, ten of chemistry, five of physics, five of geology, thirteen 
of philosophy Gin part psychology), five of history, five of political 
science, three of economics, and five of English Gif logic included in the 
rhetoric course be considered as English), and in addition an indefinite 
amount of English in extra work in composition and declamation, and 
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similarly an indefinite amount in speech for forensics. Incidentally, a 
student one hundred and twenty-five years later, should he elect courses 
corresponding to those in the original curriculum, would come very close 
to meeting the current graduation requirements, providing he might have 
a major in classical languages and a minor in mathematics. 

Although the A. B. degree was granted only to students completing 
all the prescribed subjects, the catalogue stated, “particular attention 
will also be paid to such as may desire to study only in the Scientific and 
Literary Department,” and the degree of B. S. would be granted to 
those who took all the required courses except Greek and Latin. ‘There 
were no substitutions for the omitted Greek and Latin, and the B. S. 
degree was granted only occasionally, until after it was standardized in 
1859. 

When this formidable array of courses was first offered, it was taught 
by only two men. Cyrus Nutt taught the Greek and Latin, and Matthew 
Simpson, in addition to the duties of the presidency, which required a 
great deal of travel for promotional work, apparently taught all the other 
courses. In 1840, presumably to give greater dignity to his position, his 
title was changed from president and professor of mathematics to presi- 
dent and professor of mental and moral science. This would appear, 
however, to have made no change in his teaching duties until the follow- 
ing year, when a separate professor of mathematics was added. 

The heavy emphasis on Latin, Greek, mathematics, and philosophy 
was in accord with the general practice of colleges at that time. Within 
the state, Indiana College had a program that was distinctive in that 
only one subject was studied at a time (Latin only during the first 
semester of the freshman year, Greek only during the second, the junior 
year given largely to science, etc.), but the total time given to the various 
fields was quite similar to that at Asbury. Hanover in 1832 had adopted 
exactly the course given at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and this 
Miami-Hanover program included considerably more Latin and Greek 
than that of Asbury, Latin being continued over six semesters and Greek 
over seven. The Miami-Hanover plan had less of philosophy and science 
than Asbury and Indiana, but otherwise about the same distribution. 
Wabash in 1839-40 required both Latin and Greek in every year, includ- 
ing Greek New Testament one day a week throughout the course; other- 
wise its course was similar. Asbury and Hanover offered work in history, 
but Indiana and Wabash did not. Asbury and Wabash offered geology 
and mineralogy. Asbury alone attempted international law. 

Throughout the United States, the typical college program in the early 
nineteenth century, as former President Charles F. ‘Thwing of Western 
Reserve pointed out, had not changed a great deal from Harvard’s first 
curriculum of two centuries earlier, a curriculum which was based on that 
of the English universities of the seventeenth century. Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics were the chief studies during the first three years, and the 
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fourth year was largely given to philosophy. The study of Hebrew was 
less common than formerly. Natural philosophy (physics) had entered 
many curricula, and chemistry, geology, and botany were beginning to 
elbow their way in, as were political economy and modern languages. 
Indiana Asbury’s curriculum was in all probability taken rather closely 
from that of Harvard, via Allegheny, as the first president and teacher at 
Allegheny was a loyal Harvard man, and both Nutt and Simpson had 
come to Asbury from Allegheny. Asbury’s curriculum differed from that 
of Allegheny and some of the older colleges chiefly in not requiring any 
study of Hebrew, in emphasizing somewhat different sciences, and in 
providing for instruction in the fields of government and economics. 

The Harvard Committee on the Objectives of General Education in a 
Free Society in 1945 stated that a century earlier there had been no 
doubt of the purpose of a college or university: 


It was to train the Christian citizen. Nor was there doubt as to how this 
training was to be accomplished. The student’s logical powers are to be 
formed by mathematics, his taste by the Greek and Latin classics, his speech 
by rhetoric, and his ideals by Christian ethics. 


The curriculum of Indiana Asbury University was built on this pattern. 
But it is noteworthy that for accomplishing this general purpose, it 
allowed science a more than average place in the student’s program— 
approximately one-sixth of his time—and that history and political science 
were allowed to enter the program somewhat ahead of the general trend. 
The offering of optional work in Hebrew was perhaps a concession to the 
past, and that in modern languages a presaging of the future. 

In addition to the academic entrance requirements, a testimonial of 
good moral character was required. Without anything comparable to the 
elaborate rules of later years, the catalogue carried a simple statement 
regarding discipline and the relationships between students and faculty: 


The discipline of the institution will be mild but strict. The Faculty de- 
sire to gain the affections of the students, and in all their intercourse with 
them, to manifest the kindness of friends, rather than the cold attention 
of mere instructors. They endeavor to secure order, more by an appeal to 
the understanidng and heart of the students, than by any show of authority. 
But if a student shows himself unworthy of confidence, or is disposed to 
indulge in immoral or disorderly habits, he is, after sufficient admonition 
and trial, dismissed with as little disgrace as possible. No student, who, by 
his habits, would be likely to corrupt others, will be permitted to remain 
in the institution. 


At the end of each session a public examination of each of the classes 
was conducted. An additional essential part of the program was the work 
of the literary societies, two of which were formed during the first year of 
college instruction. They were described in the first catalogue as “well 
calculated to improve young men in public speaking, and also to 
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familiarize them with the forms of the transactions of most deliberative 
assemblies.” 


5. “The Edifice” 


While the new school was functioning in the county seminary building, 
“the edifice,” the cornerstone of which had been laid in 1837, was being 
slowly pushed to completion. ‘The original contracts made in the spring 
of 1837 included one with John Rowlet “to make and burn one hundred 
thousand brick at $4.48 per thousand to be made and burned on the 
College ground,’ and one with George Secrest “for the delivery of 400 
perch of Rock at $2.00 per perch suitable for building the foundation 
of the Edifice.” ‘The trustees later appointed Judge Samuel Peck of 
Salem, Indiana, as “principal workman and Superintendent . . . whose 
duty it shall be to superintend and oversee the masonry and House 
joiners and Carpenters work,” for which he was to receive $100 per 
month. By the spring of 1840 the trustees summarized the costs of the 
building to date, in round numbers, as $15,000, in which the chief items 
were $3,000 for brick, $1,100 for brick-laying, $700 for stone and $1,500 
for stone cutting and laying, $2,500 for lumber, and $4,500 for labor, 
including the fees of the superintendent. They estimated that it would 
require $5,000 to finish the building, but doubted whether it would be 
wise, “in the present embarassed state of the country to endeavor to 
complete the building now.” They therefore directed the superintendent 
“as speedily as possible” to lay the floor of the chapel, to finish four 
recitation rooms, to render “comfortable and fit for use” the rooms for 
the two literary societies, to do what was necessary for the preservation 
of the building, to finish the cupola and paint the outside woodwork: 
the rest of the building could be finished later. 

In the catalogue issued in August 1840 the faculty announced that 
parts of the building had already been used, and that the remainder 
would be completed soon. “In its size, durability, and style of workman- 
ship,’ the announcement continued, “this building will advantageously 
compare with any other, erected for similar purposes, in the West.” ‘The 
first floor, with an entrance on the north, contained three recitation 
rooms and the large chapel, its floor gradually sloping toward the ros- 
trum on the south. The faculty statement included the estimate (rather 
hard to believe) that when completed the chapel would seat 1,200 per- 
sons. The second floor contained an unspecified number of additional 
recitation rooms. The third contained the library and the “Philosophical 
and Chemical Apparatus,” and “two beautiful halls exclusively devoted 
to the Literary Societies . . . of ample size, and susceptible of being 
fitted up in the most tasteful manner.” The fourth floor was an attic 
with dormer windows. Stoves in each room necessitated a large number 
of chimneys. The weekly Greencastle Visiter added its opinion “that 
no College edifice in the western country excels it to any great extent, 
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if at all.” When in 1841 Professor Larrabee arrived after a long trip from 
Maine, he was impressed with the “magnificent structure,” and Professor 
Wiley writing later referred to it as “a not altogether contemptible speci- 
men of architecture . . . the finest building in the state, not excepting 


the State Capitol.” 


6. The First Commencement and the Inauguration of the 
President 


With a large part of “the edifice” in use, with the full curriculum under 
way, a class ready to be graduated, and with the young president to be 
inaugurated, it was time for a gala day. This came on September 16, 
1840. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, then the young minister of the 
young Second Presbyterian Church of the young city of Indianapolis, 
addressed the literary societies. On September 16, 1840, three students 
were graduated. First alphabetically was Thomas A. Goodwin, who had 
been the first out of town student to enroll in Asbury. He later had a 
rather distinguished career as a minister and writer, and until his death in 
1906 continued to take an interest in the university. About 1900 Mrs. 
Belle Mansfeld wrote that he still “lives to encourage us with his abound- 
ing spirits, to enliven us with his spicy reminiscences and to stimulate 
us with his enthusiastic activity.” Another graduate was John Wheeler, 
born in Portsmouth, England, who also had a notable career in the min- 
istry, taught twelve years in Asbury, and served Baldwin College in 
Ohio and Iowa Wesleyan each five years as president. ‘These two received 
the A. B.; a less highly regarded B. S. was granted to Finley L. 
Maddox, who practiced law in Indiana, served four years in the Indiana 
legislature, served as a captain in the Mexican War, and removed to 
California where he died in 1871. 

Nearly forty years later the faculty added a fourth member to this 
class, Joseph E. McDonald. He had transferred from Indiana Univer- 
sity, and had not quite finished the course in 1840, being listed as a junior 
in the catalogue of that year. In 1879, as he had not received any aca- 
demic degree, he was “restored to the class of 1840,” and was granted 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. McDonald had been a prosperous 
lawyer, had served as Attorney General of Indiana, and one term each in 
the national House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Indiana’s governor David Wallace was present, and spoke floridly of 
the “planting of the garden of the muses on the yet unredeemed bosom 
of the wilderness.” He then presented the keys of the university to 
President Simpson. 

The young president then spoke, beginning diffidently: “Insensible 
to feeling must he be, did he not tremble at the magnitude of the trust, 
and yet recreant to true principle, did he not entertain some hope of being 
able to discharge its duties with fidelity.” He referred to the magnitude 
of the task of “directing the efforts and in some degree forming the 
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character of immortal intellects.” He then outlined aims and objectives 
which, with variations to be sure, have continued as basic goals of 
Indiana Asbury and DePauw through the years. Man is the creature of 
education, he explained, and the function of the college is to see that he 
receives the right kind of education, for not only individual but national 
character depends on the nature of man’s education. Colleges and uni- 
versities, he went on to say, 


furnish the outlines of general knowledge . . . are places of severe mental 
discipline . . . impart qualifications for communicating information in an 
interesting and successful manner . . . cherish and cultivate dispositions 
for enlarged efforts to ameliorate the condition of man . . . elevate the 
standard of professional attainments, 


are “essential to the prosperity of common schools,” and are “the p.e- 
cursors of great improvements, whether in government, or in the arts of 
civilized life.” 

The editor of the Greencastle Visiter remarked, after reviewing As- 
bury’s progress, that “we now consider the institution established upon 
a firm basis... and will not say too much, when we say that as an institu- 
tion of learning, none in the western country stands before it.” In 
similar vein, the catalogue published in the summer of 18,0 stated that, 
considering that the institution had started with only five students only 
three years ago, “it must be acknowledged that the present number of 
students, and the extent of its resources, mark a degree of prosperity 
unsurpassed in the annals of any other institution in the valley of the 
Mississippi.” 


Staff and Curriculum, 1840-1850 


CHAPTER II 


For A score of years, there was no major change in the curriculum 
that had been announced in the catalogue of 1839. However the cata- 
logue of 1840 announced a rather strange division into three de- 
partments. It was strange because there were still only two teachers. 
It was logical enough to have a classical department, and to have a de- 
partment of mathematics and natural science. But there was also a third 
department, of belles-lettres and moral and intellectual science. All of 
the courses in these fields had to be taught by the same man who taught 
mathematics and natural science. Although the term “belles-lettres” 
(perhaps most simply translated “good literature”) was in common use in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, it was not even part of any title 
held by an Asbury professor until 1854, and it was then used at Asbury 
to cover courses in the social sciences as well as what little work was done 
in literature. 

Perhaps of greatest interest during Asbury’s first years were the rather 
extraordinary men who were brought to Greencastle to teach the rather 
ordinary courses that were offered. 


1. Simpson and Nutt 


Until 1841 the whole university program was offered by President Simp- 
son and Professor Nutt. Both seem to have been excellent teachers. 
Simpson was the more popular and widely known, and soon gained a 
reputation throughout and beyond Indiana as a powerful preacher and 
an able administrator. He remained a leader of Methodism for almost 
half a century. Nutt during his teaching years remained closer to the 
campus and its problems, playing his greatest role as teacher, and as 
acting president at both the beginning and the end of his Asbury career. 
The reputation he made here led to his call to head two smaller colleges, 
and later to head Indiana University for fifteen years. 

It is told of Simpson that when he first arrived in Greencastle many 
were disappointed by his youthful appearance and his awkward and 
stooping gait. Flocking to the church to hear his first sermon, the people 
said as they entered: “He won't do. He won’t do.” Leaving the church 
after hearing him, their opinion had changed: “He will do. He will do.” 
His first impression on the people of Indianapolis was something of a 


a 
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failure. Of it he wrote that, having arrived on horseback to attend a 
trustee committee meeting, he was informed that he was to speak at 
“early candlelighting” in the Methodist church. Busy all day, he had no 
time for preparation, and tried to condense an hour sermon into thirty 
minutes before a large crowd on a hot evening. He regarded his effort as a 
failure, and said that he never, from then on, allowed himself “to go into 
the pulpit without seeking a season of private devotion and a gathering 
together of my thoughts.” However much of a failure this sermon may 
have been, the result of his historical address on the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Wesleyanism, delivered before about 150 Methodist minis- 
ters attending the Indiana Conference at Lawrenceburgh that fall, was 
that “with one voice the Methodists of Indiana voted Professor Simpson 
the ‘prince of pulpit orators.’ ” 

B. F. Tefft, a professor in Asbury during the middle of Simpson’s 
years as president, and later president of Genesee College, in writing of 
the achievements of American Methodists, analysed Simpson’s preaching: 


His subject is always grand, or sublime, or vast in its bearings and applica- 
tion; his arrangement is climacteric, the discourse all the while growing 
deeper, and broader, and loftier, and at the same time warmer and mightier, 
till it closes with bursts of power like successive peals of heavy ordnance; 
and he seldom sits down without leaving his audience full of interesting 
ideas, captivated with the charms of voice and manner, softened to tears 
by the irresistible and all-embracing sympathies of the preacher, and firmly 
resolved from that hour to live for God and immortality. 


Simpson also made quite a reputation as a speaker at camp meetings, 
speaking before many thousands, beyond as well as in the Greencastle 
neighborhood. At one such meeting near Greencastle in the summer of 
1842, with Asbury students and people from the whole neighborhood in at- 
tendance, he spoke of the “multitudes in the valley of decision,” and pic- 
tured the judgment day and the soul of a glorified saint looking into the 
face of the Redeemer. A contemporary described the scene: 


the young and the old, the black and the white, the polished student and 
the ignorant day-laborer, the earnest Christian and the apostate—all shout- 
ing, laughing, crying, as their emotions moved them. . . . For more than 
an hour the excitement was so intense that all efforts to control it, even by 
singing, were unavailing. 


Professor Larrabee declared this the most eloquent and powerful sermon 
he had ever heard. 

Much of his time Simpson had to spend in travel, in the interests of 
Asbury. For example, on a trip in the summer of 1843, he wrote to his 
wife: 


Since I left you I have delivered thirty sermons, and twenty-three lectures, 
_ and have traveled upward of four hundred miles in twenty-three days. . . . 
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Before I see you I have yet to travel two hundred and twenty miles, to 
preach twelve or thirteen times, and to deliver some ten lectures. 


Most of this travel was on horseback. On these trips he carried in his 
saddlebag books by such authors as Gibbon, Hallam, Bacon, Plato, Lu- 
cretius, Scott, and Byron. 

A typical address on behalf of the university included an appeal to the 
Methodists of the state to “show by your acts that you are both able 
and willing to rally unitedly around your own university.” The greatest 
needs of the university were for “philosophical equipment” and library, 
and for these purposes $20,000 could be raised if each of the 50,000 
Methodists of the state would contribute forty cents, or if two hundred 
would each give $25, a thousand $10 each, and another thousand $5 
each, Although no such sums were obtained, Simpson’s oratory was the 
best advertisement Asbury could have. 

Of Simpson as a teacher, Albert G. Porter of the class of 1843, who 
later held prominent positions in both the Indiana and national govern- 
ments, summarized the general opinion: 


He was a great teacher, for he encouraged pupils to think. No book was 
authority. Whatever statement would not stand the test of argument was to 
be condemned. He encouraged students to challenge every statement which 
their judgment did not approve and, when challenged, the soundness of the 
statement was debated in the class-room. 


After his first speech to the Indiana Conference in 1839, he was/a 
recognized leader in that body. He was elected secretary of the confer- 
ence in 1841, and although young, a relatively new member of the con- 
ference, and not engaged in regular pastoral work, was sent by it to the 
General Conference in both 1844 and 1848. While at Asbury he was 
offered four college presidencies, at Dickinson, Wesleyan, the prospective 
Northwestern, and Woodward, a women’s college in Cincinnati. ‘The 
Woodward position he was inclined to accept in 1845, advancing as one 
reason that Cincinnati might be better for his wife’s health. The Con- 
ference protested that his leaving would be an embarrassment to Asbury’s 
plans, and that they hesitated to “surrender” Simpson to so uncertain an 
institution as Woodward. The conference professed a willingness to agree 
to the move, were they convinced that Cincinnati would be better for 
“Sister Simpson’s” health than Greencastle; but, perhaps taking seriously 
the statements in the catalogues as to the healthfulness of Greencastle, 
they were not so convinced. With their “unabated confidence in Simp- 
son,” the Conference declined to recommend the change. Simpson asked 
a confidant on the faculty, John Wheeler, to feel out sentiment in Green- 
castle, and Wheeler reported that the people would look on his resignation 
as a great misfortune, and that two of the faculty would resign should he 
leave. The students, hearing rumors, added their protests against his 
leaving. He remained for three more years. 
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Almost everything that has survived regarding Simpson is highly favor- 
able. He seems to have shown a bit of vanity, however, when he received 
the degree of D. D. from Wesleyan in 1841, after the Asbury trustees 
and other friends had persuaded Wesleyan to grant it. Noting this, his 
Uncle Matthew, his shrewd old tutor, wrote to him, observing that the 
“D. D. is as empty as an acorn shell and often conferred on those that 
know little about theology.” More serious are criticisms found in the 
diary of Cyrus Nutt. Nutt expressed high regard for Simpson’s knowl- 
edge, his oratorical power, and for his relations in general with students 
and the public, but adds; “Yet he had his faults. One of which was 
vindictiveness.” Nutt points out that Professors Wheeler and Downey 
were his special proteges, and that he used them as spies, as he did 
some of the students, although he also did some rather shrewd spying 
himself. “Old Doc,” as he was called by some of the students, although 
he was not many years older than they, would sometimes disguise him- 
self, and join students in their “sprees,” or in their visits to “suspected 
places,” and then astonish them the next morning by his detailed knowl- 
edge of what had happened. Most serious of all is Nutt’s charge, not 
described in detail, that he used Professor Downey in “a war upon Mrs. 
Larrabee and her school [see chapter IV] which finally involved the 
Doctor in an unpleasant controversy, and led to his soliciting the post of 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate in 1848, and his resignation of 
the Presidency.” 

However that may be, and there seem to be no surviving records to 
throw additional light on the matter, Simpson’s own explanation of his 
leaving is that in 1847 he suffered chills and fever, followed by a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. His physicians told him that he must change 
either his habits of life or his residence. He had some intention of return- 
ing to the pastorate, but accepting a call to become editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, published in Cincinnati, he resigned July 18, 1848. 
In his letter of resignation he expressed his gratefulness to the faculty as 
well as the trustees for “ever an uninterrupted unity of Spirit and 
Action,” asserting truthfully that “under the blessings of a kind Provi- 
dence our labours have been crowned with success.” 

As compared with Simpson’s nine years at Asbury, Nutt spent twelve, 
but in three installments. Between 1837 and 1843 he served as acting 
president and did all the teaching for the first two years, later as pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin and then as professor of Greek and Hebrew. 
Rejecting an offer of the presidency of the State University of Iowa in 
1842, he resigned in 1843 to accept pastoral work, in spite of urging from 
the Asbury trustees that he remain with the school. From 1843 to 1846 he 
held pastorates in Bloomington and Salem. Back in Asbury from 1846 to 
1849, he was professor of Greek language and literature. He then served 
a year as president of Fort Wayne Female College, five years as president 
of the Whitewater College, and two years as presiding elder of the Rich- 
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mond district of the Methodist Church. When a new professor of mathe- 
matics was needed in 1857, the trustees elected him by a vote of eighteen 
to six, the opposing votes going to the Rev. John Locke, who three years 
later became his successor. Nutt was also designated vice president. 

In this same year President Curry resigned and the trustees chose 
Judge David McDonald as his successor. The Judge weighed the matter 
of accepting the presidency for a year before definitely declining. ‘Then 
the Rev. Thomas Bowman was elected, but did not take over his duties 
until the spring of 1859. Nutt served as acting president these two 
years, as he had done exactly two decades earlier. He was considered for 
the presidency in both elections, receiving two votes when McDonald 
was chosen and seven when Bowman was elected. ‘The trustees adopted 
a resolution presented by Washington C. DePauw, then a relatively new 
member of the board, noting that “the administration of Cyrus Nutt, 
A. M. as Vice President . . . meets our full and hearty approbation, and 
that in Professor Nutt, we recognize the Christian Gentleman and 
scholar.” Under his administration, the resolution affirmed optimis- 
tically, the difficulties which surrounded the university “have vanished 
from our beloved Asbury, and now she stands forth in her former pride 
and glory.” The trustees awarded him a bonus of five hundred dollars 
for his services as acting president, to be paid “whenever that sum shall 
remain in the Treasury after paying all the current expenses of the 
University and without drawing from the endowment fund.” It was not 
until 1869 that he received his bonus. 


Of Nutt as a teacher, one of his students wrote: 


a plodding student, always accurate, faithful and conscientious . . . It was 
affirmed by the students that if a simple question were asked, the professor 
would turn it over in his mind, and parse the answer before giving it... . 
teaching was his forte. 


Another referred to his urbanity, his personal interest in his students, 
and the wise combination of sympathy and firmness with which he 
handled matters of discipline. 


2. Larrabee, Downey, and Wheeler 


The staff was gradually increased. In 1841 William C. Larrabee came 
as professor of mathematics and natural science, thus relieving President 
Simpson of part of his teaching responsibility. Larrabee was one of the 
most remarkable men ever associated with the university. Born in Maine 
in 1802, he was twelve years older than Nutt and nine years older than 
Simpson. Beginning to preach at eighteen, he had attended Bowdoin Col- 
lege with Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Franklin Pierce, graduating in 
1828. He taught a short time at the school which became Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Connecticut, then at the Oneida Conference Seminary in New 
York, where one of his pupils was Thomas Bowman, later president of 
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Asbury and long a Methodist bishop. He then spent five years as principal 
of the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, and during that time assisted in making 
the first geological survey of that state. 

In 1840 he was a delegate to the Methodist General Conference in 
Baltimore, where he met President Simpson. In October he accepted the 
position offered him in Asbury, expressing his great interest in coming to 
the rapidly developing state of Indiana. He considered the $700 a year 
offered him much too low a salary as compared with salaries paid in the 
East, but was willing to accept it as a temporary arrangement. He spent 
the winter settling his affairs and studying to fit himself better for his 
new position, and arrived in Greencastle in the spring of 1841. When 
Asbury’s staff was increased the next year by the addition of a professor 
of natural science, Larrabee’s title was limited to professor of mathe- 
matics, and that remained his title for the ten additional years he served 
Asbury. Following President Simpson’s resignation in 1848, he served as 
acting president for a year. For this extra service, the trustees expressed 
their thanks 


for the very faithful and satisfactory manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his office in the government of the Institution and also the 
improved and neat manner in which the college building and grounds have 
been kept during the past year. 


In 1852 he was elected as the first state superintendent of instruction 
under the new Indiana constitution. On leaving Asbury he was given 
the title of professor emeritus of oriental languages, strange as it may 
seem to have given such a title to one who at the age of fifty had accepted 
a new position, and who had not taught oriental languages. 

Larrabee was in many ways unique among the persons connected with 
Asbury. Nearly forty years old when he reached Greencastle, with his 
background in New England and New York, he quickly fell “in raptures 
with the great West.” But in a nostalgic description of the “lights and 
shades time can never efface” of the scenery of Maine, he admitted that 
“in the midst of the gorgeous beauty and exhaustless fertility of Indiana” 
his “heart will sometimes turn fondly to the rugged hills” of his native 
state. 

He built an attractive little home on the site on which Longden Hall 
now stands. Young William Ragan, later a member of the DePauw staff 
and a prominent horticulturist, was sent to Maine to bring as many young 
pine, spruce, tamarack, and larch trees as he could carry and transfer from 
stage to boat, and Larrabee planted these, designed to represent a Maine 
forest, along with some trees from the Orient, among the native maples 
and beeches. It was in this setting that he did much of his writing on an 
outdoor table, near the grave of a small daughter, Rosa, for whom he 
named his home and gardens “Rosabower.” 


Larrabee was especially well liked by students. He thought of himself 
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as another of the students, talking things over in the classroom. One of 
his students, George W. Hoss, wrote of him: 


His influence in the recitation room was unbounded. Yet it was not the 
authority of position, nor the venerableness of years; it was the silent in- 
fluence of confidence, friendship, and esteem. These qualities were mutual, 
originating in the teacher’s heart, and like begetting like, they returned 
with an increase in both quantity and warmth. 


Another student of his relates that after he had performed a marriage 
ceremony for a student, he disguised himself and joined in a serenade 
with tin pans, hurdy gurdies, etc. Still another student recorded in his 
diary his appreciation of one of Larrabee’s Sunday afternoon lectures, 
designed for students under financial difficulties, giving “an account of 
many men who had arisen to eminence under very discouraging circum- 
stances,” and advising students in similar circumstances “to go and do 
likewise.” 

With all respect to the ability of Simpson and Nutt and others, it is 
probably safe to say that Larrabee was the most versatile man ever as- 
sociated with Asbury or DePauw. He frequently taught other subjects 
beyond his assignment in mathematics. He gave lectures and occasion- 
ally preached in churches and at revival meetings. His sermons were 
described as “instructive, sententious,” and often based on science. In a 
sermon preached at Brick Chapel, a country church five miles north of 
Greencastle, on the text “The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord,” 
he illustrated the goodness of the Lord by the structure of the human 
frame, the chemical composition of the air, and the formation of the 
soil in the bottom lands of the Walnut River, with the proper proportions 
of clay, silica, and carbonate of lime. It was reported that he was not asked 
back to Brick Chapel. 

He was said to have regularly worked an eighteen-hour day. An il- 
lustration of his working hours is found in an account of the arrival of 
Professor Tefit in Greencastle in 1843. Tefft spent his first few days in 
the Larrabee home, where Larrabee wrote until midnight, then had even- 
ing devotions with a long chapter from the Bible and a long prayer, and 
then awakened his guest for morning devotions at four A. M. 

His writing showed his very wide interests. Many of his short essays 
were highly personal and sentimental, such as those on his birthplace and 
especially those which referred to the death of his little daughter, Others 
were on such subjects as “The Power of Mind,” reviewing the role of 
thinkers as compared with military leaders, “The Voice of the Past,” 
“Mutations of Humanity,” “Poets of the West,” and “Niagara.” These 
and others were brought together in a book entitled Rosabower. His most 
pretentious work was his Lectures on the Scientific Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religions.” He found the evidence clear that creation had 
taken place in six natural days, and that geology sustained what he 
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called the “Scriptural chronology” of 6,000 years as the age of the earth. 
In his books on Wesley and His Co-Laborers and Asbury and his Co- 
Laborers he made no claim to new research, but attempted to present to 
the general reader a clearer explanation of the motives and character of 
the heroes of Methodism. 

His close associate for three years, B. F. Tefft, analyzing the achieve- 
ments of American Methodist writers, believed that Larrabee’s writing, 
“generally characterized by a tinge of melancholy,” and “a strain of 
great earnestness,” made him, “so far as mere style is concerned . . . 
the most attractive prose-writer of American Methodism.” 

In 1842 there was a further expansion of the faculty and a further 
division of labor. Charles G. Downey took over half of Larrabee’s orig- 
inal assignment, becoming professor of natural science, and John 
Wheeler relieved Nutt, taking over the work in Latin language and litera- 
ture, while Nutt’s new title became professor of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages. Downey had attended Asbury, but had gone east and was 
graduated from Wesleyan in Connecticut in 1840. He then served as a 
tutor in Asbury’s preparatory department. He continued in the mathe- 
matics chair until 1849, when he went to Indianapolis as professor of 
chemistry and pharmacy in the Central Medical College which Asbury 
conducted there for three years. When that school closed, he was brought 
back to Asbury as professor of mathematics, and remained until 1857. 

Downey was an enthusiastic teacher, with notable mechanical skill. 
He was most ingenious in the use of his limited laboratory equipment, and 
himself constructed additional apparatus, notably a large reflecting tele- 
scope, used for many years. Many an Asbury graduate, it was written of 
Downey, “now looks back on his college life and owns him as the source of 
his inspiration to higher attainments, intellectual and spiritual.” 

After fifteen years of service to Asbury, in Greencastle and Indian- 
apolis, he accepted a professorship of mathematics in Iowa Wesleyan, 
and died shortly after assuming that position. A resolution drawn up 
by W. C. DePauw was adopted by the trustees, referring to Downey as 
“a man of mature ability, fine acquirements, and great worth, and for 
many years a pillar in this Temple of Learning.” Professor Downey’s 
influence lived on at Asbury in his two daughters, Anna, who was gradu- 
ated in 1877 and Alice who was graduated in 1880, both of whom served 
as instructors in the preparatory department. Anna later taught at lowa 
Wesleyan, and became a minister and evangelist. Alice, after her husband 
Fred Porter died in 1892, earned a Ph. D. at Cornell University, and 
for a score of years was professor of English and Dean of Women in Baker 
University. 

John Wheeler, the other new member added to the faculty in 1842, 
was born in England, and was attending Allegheny College, whence he 
followed Simpson to Asbury in time to be graduated in Asbury’s first 
class. He had served as a tutor in the preparatory department during his 
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senior year, and had then conducted a school in Indianapolis, where for 
instruction in natural philosophy he had borrowed equipment from As- 
bury. While there he married Mary Sanders, of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, whose pastor was Henry Ward Beecher. As Beecher raised some 
question about members marrying outside his church, President Simpson 
wrote him reassuringly of Wheeler’s religion, intellect, amiability, and 
industry. 

For twelve years he continued to teach Latin. His Asbury classmate, 
Thomas Goodwin, described him as “thorough and varied in his scholar- 
ship, courteous and painstaking in his methods as a teacher,” and greatly 
loved and respected by his students. In addition to his teaching of Latin 
he took special interest in journalism, contributing to the journal pub- 
lished by the literary societies in 1847-1848, and from 1852 to 1854 
joining Professor Tingley in publishing a semi-monthly journal called 
Asbury Notes. He was also for a time associated with Jerome Allen in 
the Allen and Company drug store in Greencastle. 

When he left Asbury in 1854 the trustees seem to have had some 
twinge of conscience in regard to his salary. They wrote him regretting 
that for his labors he had “received but little reward, except in the grati- 
tude of the friends of the University, and in the consciousness of having 
been instrumental in cultivating immortal minds for the highest and 
noblest purposes,” and gave him an additional $100. He became principal 
of the Baldwin Institute in Berea, Ohio, and on its development into 
Baldwin University he served as president for fourteen years. He then 
went to Iowa, as president of lowa Wesleyan from 1870-1875, remaining 
until his death in 1881 as a Methodist pastor and presiding elder. 


3. Tefft and Tingley 4487357 

From the beginning there had been some criticism on the part of Indiana 
preachers of the policy of bringing teachers to Asbury from the East, 
rather than taking men from the Indiana Conference. Cyrus Nutt in his 
diary referred to the Rev. William Daily as “among the most rampant of 
these,” who on every occasion and especially in an address to the Asbury 
literary societies manifested his “preference for western men, and not 
with the greatest delicacy possible walked over the feelings of members 
of the Faculty.” Whether this attitude had any effect on members of 
the trustees or not, the two men added to the faculty in 1842 had at least 
partial Hoosier backgrounds. Downey had been born in New Albany, 
Indiana, and had done most of his college work in Asbury, although he 
had had his final year in Connecticut. Wheeler had graduated from 
Asbury. Both had served as tutors in Asbury before being offered pro- 
fessorships. 

The following year, however, a genuine easterner was brought to the 
campus to succeed Cyrus Nutt, who in 1843 resigned his Greek chair to 
take a pastorate. Benjamin Franklin Tefft was a graduate of Wesleyan 
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in Connecticut, had taught in the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and the 
Providence Conference Academy, and had been a pastor in Boston. ‘The 
polished gentleman from New England, however, seems to have quickly 
adapted himself to the West. His inaugural address on “The Far West; 
Its Present, Past, and Future” called attention to the fortunate location of 
Asbury, in relation not only to the Middle West, but also to the Far West. 
The trustees arranged for the distribution of a thousand copies of the 
address, and also provided that Tefft should be relieved of part of his 
teaching, in order that he might travel throughout the state working with 
the agents in their attempt to collect funds. 

“Professor ‘Tefft was a born teacher,’ John W. Ray of the class of 
1848 wrote. He continued: 


He mastered the Greek language till it became like his mother tongue... . 
Thorough himself, his pupils must be likewise. . . . He taught Greek, but 
his words in the class-room, his Sabbath afternoon lectures, his high, manly 
course as a Christian, made his Greek accomplishments subordinate to his 
influence upon the hearts and heads of all his students, as well as upon all 
in contact with him. 


After leaving Asbury, he earned distinction by serving as editor of the 
Ladies Repository, president of Genesee College, as a pastor, chap- 
lain of a Maine cavalry regiment, U. S. consul at Stockholm, and a 
member of the Maine legislature. He was the author of Methodism 
Successful, and the Internal Causes of its Success, which evidenced a 
great deal of historical and religious knowledge, and several other books, 
including his Greek Tables, the use of which, he claimed, would “save at 
least half of the time usually spent in the acquisition of the elements of 
the language.” 

The year 1846 brought the first of the many professors who since that 
time have remained for long periods. Joseph Tingley served for thirty- 
three years. A cousin of President Simpson, he had taken most of his 
college course at Allegheny, but came to Asbury for his senior year. 
Following his graduation in 1846, he continued on as a tutor for three 
years, and then as professor of natural science from 1849 to 1879, serving 
also as vice president after 1860. 

As a teacher he seems to have been especially ingenious, as was his 
predecessor Downey, in improvising facilities to supplement the meagre 
equipment the university furnished. According to a student journal, 
Asbury in twenty-seven years spent $1,500 for natural science equipment, 
when rival colleges were spending as much as $100,000. “Notwithstand- 
ing this humiliating fact,” the paper continued, “there is probably no 
institution in the west where the experimental sciences are more success- 
fully taught or where a greater variety of scientific demonstrations are em- 
ployed.” President Simpson regretted that in many institutions the chair 
of natural science was “the source of skeptical speculations,” and felt 
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that it was greatly to the advantage of Asbury to have so devout a 
Christian as Tingley in that chair. In one of his lectures Tingley was 
reported to have “demolished the theory of the Evolutionists, Darwin 
and the rest.” As a mark of special confidence, the faculty, in his absence, 
recommended to the trustees that Tingley be granted an honorary 
Ph.D., and the trustees complied. 

Tingley did a great deal of popular lecturing, on and off the campus, 
on scientific subjects. For instance, a series of three lectures for the benefit 
_ of Simpson Chapel in 1859 closed with a lecture on the telegraph, then 
relatively new. And a lecture on electricity in 1874 was accompanied by a 
“brilliant and beautiful display of electrical experiments.” In 1867 he 
announced a series of lectures and scientific entertainments, suitable for 
teachers’ institutes, Sunday Schools, etc., accompanied by portable ap- 
paratus. Tickets printed for “Prof. Tingley’s Scriptural and Scientific 
entertainments” emphasized their suitability for “all lovers of THE 
GOOD, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE TRUE.” 

Tingley had numerous other interests. He did portrait painting and 
photography. As leader of a church choir he was described in a student 
journal as producing music that was “too funeralistic,” but the next 
issue carried an apology for the criticism. He was also much involved in 
town affairs, and was referred to as “city engineer.” 

It was doubtless such outside activities that led the trustees in 1868 to 
consider declaring his chair vacant, but instead they sent him word that 
in their opinion he had “not devoted his time and talents to the duties of 
his chair as constantly and exclusively as he should have done,” and that 
they would expect in the future that his professorial duties “shall not be 
omitted without the most urgent reasons therefore.” In the wholesale 
dismissal of faculty members in 1879 (to be discussed later), Professor 
Tingley was dropped. In many different ways the remaining faculty in- 
dicated their sympathy with Tingley. 

Nutt, Simpson, Larrabee, Downey, Wheeler, Tefft, and Tingley—this 
was indeed a notable group who manned young Indiana Asbury Univer- 
sity during its first decade. No one of them had any formal education 
beyond a four-year college course, and no one of them could have quali- 
fied, according to twentieth century standards, for college teaching. But 
according to the standards of their time, they ranked high, and few if 
any of their successors have been their superiors in earnestness of pur- 
pose, devotion to their work, and inspiration to the young men under 
their direction. 


4. Curricular and Faculty Changes, 1843-1859 


Changes in the staff came more rapidly after 1849, but for the decade 
between 1842 and 1852 there was no change in the five professorships 
established in 1842. ‘The presidents, Simpson and Lucien W. Berry, 


held the professorship of mental and moral science. Larrabee as professor 
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of mathematics and Wheeler as professor of the Latin language and 
literature continued throughout the decade. Downey and then Tingley 
held the chair of natural science. Only in the professorship of the Greek 
language and literature (to which Hebrew was sometimes added) was 
there much change. Here Nutt was followed by Tefft, who in turn was fol- 
lowed by Nutt. During 1849-1850 Thomas Sinex held pro tem appoint- 
ment, and from 1850 to 1852 Henry C. Benson held the Greek professor- 
ship. Both of these men were Asbury graduates in the class of 1842, and 
both of them later had distinguished careers in the ministry and in edu- 
cational institutions in California. 

In 1844-45 the school year was changed from two twenty-one-week 
semesters, beginning at the end of October and May, to three fourteen- 
week terms, running from mid-September to mid-July, with vacations of 
one week between terms. This necessitated some rearrangement of 
courses. Mathematics, Latin, and Greek continued in full control of the 
freshman and sophomore years, except that history gained admittance 
to the third term of the sophomore year. As history also retained the 
one term it previously had, it made a gain to two terms instead of one 
semester, and chemistry made a similar gain. Latin gained one term in 
the junior year, but Greek had to take a cut from one semester to one 
term in that year. Rhetoric was reduced from one semester to one term, 
and philosophy gained slightly at the expense of political science. 

Revisions in 1848 moved away from rather than along with the trend 
of later periods. ‘They added to the time given to mathematics, Latin and 
Greek, all of these subjects being continued throughout the junior year. 
To get the additional time for these subjects history was cut from two 
terms to one, political science disappeared, and chemistry and geology 
were consolidated into one term instead of having their former term a 
piece. An additional step away from the trend came in 1852 when what 
had been called rhetoric and logic became logic only. 

Curiously, in the very year that rhetoric was dropped from the sched- 
ule, a professorship of English language and literature and normal 
instruction was established. For this professorship Miles J. Fletcher 
was chosen. A son of the Calvin Fletcher of Indianapolis who had 
been one of the founders of Asbury, he had recently been graduated 
from Brown University. He served two years in this capacity, then left 
to take a law course in Harvard University, and returned to Asbury 
in 1857. 

Following Professor Larrabee’s election to the position of Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Professor Downey, returning from three years 
in Indianapolis with the Central Medical College, became professor of 
mathematics. In the same year, 1852, Samuel A. Lattimore became pro- 
fessor of Greek. An Asbury graduate of 1850, he had taught in the pre- 
paratory department during his senior year, and for the two years fol- 
lowing. He had also taught in Mrs. Larrabee’s school, and had married 
a daughter of Professor and Mrs. Larrabee. He continued at Asbury un- 
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til 1860, and later taught natural sciences in Genesee College and chemis- 
try in the University of Rochester. 

In the same year, Biblical literature was added to the president's pro- 
fessorship of mental and moral science. 

In 1854 in addition to the new president Curry, there were three new 
teachers. Wheeler was succeeded as professor of Latin by Erastus E. 
E. Bragdon, a graduate of Wesleyan, with twelve years’ experience teach- 
ing in academies and in Ohio University. As successor to Fletcher, Ber- 
-nard H. Nadal came with a new title, professor of belles-lettres and 
history. This was the first time that either of those subjects had appeared 
in the title of a professor, although some courses in those fields had been 
offered from the beginning. He was described as genial and affable, and a 
special inspiration to students. After three years he returned to work in 
the pastorate in the Baltimore Conference, and later taught in Drew 
Theological Seminary. The third addition was Henry H. Hibben, a 
eraduate of Transylvania College, who, in addition to heading the prepar- 
atory department, was designated “adjunct professor” of languages— 
the first use of any title other than professor and tutor. 

In 1857 Miles Fletcher returned with a degree in law, this time as 
successor to Nadal as professor of belles-lettres and history. A new ap- 
pointment in 1858 brought Benjamin T. Hoyt as professor of Latin. A 
graduate of Wesleyan, he had taught in academies ten years, and had 
been president of Indiana Female College in Indianapolis. In 1863 he 
was transferred to the professorship of belles-lettres and history. 

In the changes made in 1854 Latin and Greek each gave up one term 
in the sophomore year, in favor of a new course in English composition 
and a term of natural science and natural theology. But since Latin and 
Greek also came back for one term each in the junior and senior years, 
they suffered no net loss. Mathematics held its preeminence, being re- 
quired in eight of the twelve terms (nine if astronomy, then classed 
under natural science, should be included in mathematics). In philoso- 
phy, aesthetics for the first time appeared as a separate subject, and a sub- 
heading under philosophy for one term was “History of English Liter- 
ature—History of Philosophy.” Political science reappeared in the cur- 
riculum, this time as constitutional law. The one term of history was 
now Universal History. In 1857 physiology was first mentioned as an 
additional subject for one term in the sophomore year. The weekly ex- 
ercise in “Rhetorical Reading, Declamations, and Composition” con- 
tinued. 

Throughout this period the idea of instruction in modern languages 
did not die out, and for several years, announcement was made in the 
catalogues: 


We have as yet no professorship of Modern Languages in the Institution, 
yet arrangements can be made, whenever it is desired, to furnish instruction 
in German, French, Spanish, and Italian. An extra charge, however, must 
be made to those students receiving such instruction. 
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From time to time instructors in German and French were listed, but no 
mention of these subjects was included in the curriculum. Similarly, the 
Rev. Robert Curran, M. D. was announced as lecturer on anatomy 
and physiology from 1847 to 1849, although no courses in those subjects 
are listed in the catalogues. 

The idea of practice teaching first appeared in 1846, when it was an- 
nounced that Professor Wheeler of the Latin department, “aided by com- 
petent assistants, has opened . . . a school for boys of ten years and up- 
wards . . . designed also as a model school, in which those wishing to 
become teachers may receive theoretical and practical instruction.” Un- 
fortunately, no other reference has been found to this experiment, nor is 
there any definite indication that the normal instruction included in Pro- 
fessor Fletcher’s title in 1852 was actually undertaken. 


5. Plans for a Complete University 


From the beginning it was assumed that Indiana Asbury was to become 
a complete university, offering training for what, since the time of the 
medieval universities, had been considered the three learned professions— 
theology, law, and medicine. For these and for a department of agriculture 
there was considerable planning in the 1840's. 

First came discussion of a professorship of law. ‘The trustees in 1840 
appointed a committee to inquire into the matter, and that committee in 
the spring of 1841 reported, expressing “their solicitude to secure to this 
institution the patronage of that influential profession.” As there was 
no law school in the state, the committee added, it would be greatly to 
Asbury’s advantage to establish the first. Not much money would be 
necessary, as $2,000 would be sufficient to purchase an extensive law 
library, and tuition would sustain the professorship. But nothing was 
done, and before the year was over, Indiana University established the 
first law professorship in the state. 

In 1846 plans for a law professorship seemed to have matured, and it 
was announced that Richard W. Thompson would be in charge. He 
was a distinguished lawyer, who later served several terms in Congress 
and was Secretary of the Navy under President Hayes. At the same time 
the trustees conferred on him an honorary LL. D., the first to be granted 
by Asbury. But somehow the law professorship did not materialize. With 
the plans for opening a medical school in 1849, there was again discussion 
of a law school, “long since projected and at one time partially organ- 
ized.” A committee was appointed to procure a site, probably in Indian- 
apolis in connection with the medical school. Judge David McDonald, 
who had headed the Law department at Indiana University was elected 
to the law professorship, and was offered a salary of $1,000. The offer 
of this salary was an evidence of how important the law professorship 
was considered, as this exceeded the salary of the president of the uni- 
versity by one hundred dollars. Agents were appointed to collect funds. 
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The catalogue issued in 1851 stated that the law work would begin that 
fall, but it was postponed for a year, and then for another year. 

Meanwhile, there had been planning for an agricultural school. In 
1847 Joseph A, Wright, of Rockville, then a trustee of Asbury and soon 
to be elected governor of Indiana, offered $1,000 toward the purchase of 
a farm near Greencastle. The trustees appointed a committee to devise 
the best methods for establishing such a school, and appointed the Rev. 
William Daily as an agent to collect funds. Doubtless as a result of pre- 
vious experience with agents, the trustees stipulated that his salary of 
$400 a year and traveling expenses was to be paid out of his collections. 
Wright was also asked to help in raising funds. The plan proposed having 
the professor live on the farm, and students work there part time. Special 
courses were to include agricultural chemistry, vegetable physiology, and 
rural architecture. The whole scheme was in accord with the plan of 
coupling manual labor with college studies, so popular throughout the 
country at the time, and being partially put into practice in Asbury’s 
neighboring colleges in Crawfordsville, Hanover, and Franklin. But ap- 
parently the funds did not materialize, and in consequence, neither did 
the farm nor the agricultural professorship. 

It may seem strange that in the early days there was less discussion of 
a school of theology than of law, medicine, or agriculture, but the general 
attitude of the Methodist Church toward theological education was not 
more than lukewarm. From the beginning there was some theology in 
the course required of all students. The trustees in 1847 directed that 
Biblical instruction be offered all students through their entire course, 
but this apparently was not done, and the General Conference in 1852 
recommended that such instruction be offered in all Methodist colleges. 
The first suggestion of professional training came from the committee on 
education of the Indiana Conference in 1850, that facilities “be fur- 
nished to pious young men, who may wish to acquire increased Biblical 
knowledge, and especially to aid in preparing Missionaries for our en- 
larging foreign missions.” For this purpose they asked the trustees to 
consider establishing a Biblical professorship. ‘The trustees in turn asked 
the cooperation of the conferences in endowing such a professorship, and 
in 1852 added to the title of the president’s professorship the words 
“and of Biblical Literature.” For funds and books a solicitation on the 
floor of the Indiana Conference brought pledges from the ministers pres- 
ent—three of $20, twenty-two of $10, and forty of $5, making a total of 
$480, of which $145 was paid in cash. 

In 1852-53 a department of Biblical Literature was announced as 
“expressly for the benefit of a class of young Preachers.” Although no 
such courses were listed in the catalogue under this title, official visitors 
reported to the conferences in the fall of 1853 that their examination 
showed that the students had a clear conception of “the profound doc- 
trines of our holy religion and such ability to state and defend them as 
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was truly gratifying.” But that such a department was not fully organ- 
ized is evidenced by a statement in the catalogue for 1860-61, that the 
trustees are proposing to organize a Biblical department. It was later 
announced that James Harmon had bequeathed $12,000 to endow the 
department, but it was not until 1870 that the catalogue first listed a 
Biblical class. That first class, incidentally, included Hillary A. Gobin, 
who ten years later began a period of thirty-eight years on the staff of 
Asbury and DePauw. There was, however, no real school of theology 
until the expansion immediately following the change of name to 
DePauw University. 


6. The Indiana Central Medical College * 


The first actual step toward making Indiana Asbury a real university was 
the establishment of a medical college. It was indeed high time to give 
attention to medical education in Indiana. The Old Northwest had a 
reputation as a land of cholera, ague, malaria, and numerous fevers. 
An “enormous amount of quack medicines” was consumed through the 
“credulous confidence of our physic-loving people,” said Dr. John S. 
Bobbs in 1849, and most of these concoctions, commented a contempor- 
ary, were compounds of cheap whiskey with dirty molasses covering the 
taste of drugs, “generally the refuse and sweepings of old warehouses.” 
Some of the doctors were pure quacks, with no training whatever. The 
majority had undergone an apprentice training: “A young man ‘read 
medicine’ with some local doctor, rolled his pills, mixed his powders, and 
took care of the horses. After a time he was ready to doctor on his own.” 
In addition, there were some who had supplemented their apprenticeship 
with a term or two in one of the few medical schools available. A book 
on frontier medical practices is dedicated “to the Pioneer Doctor who 
boldly faced the wilderness; and to the Pioneer who boldy faced the 
Doctor.” 

There had been no medical school in English-speaking America until 
1765, when one was established in connection with the institution which 
later became the University of Pennsylvania. ‘The first one west of the 
Alleghenies was at ‘Transylvania University in Kentucky, and by 1837 
there were others in Cincinnati and Louisville. Indiana temporarily 
caught up with the procession when Vincennes University set up a course 
of medical lectureships in 1837, but apparently this offering was discon- 
tinued after the first year. A Madison Medical Institution incorpo- 
rated in 1843 had a brief existence. 

When in 1846 the Indiana Asbury authorities began seriously consid- 
ering the establishment of a medical school, there was only one such 


* This section is an abridgement of an article “The Indiana Central Medical 
College, 1849-1852,” by the author in the June 1960 issue of the Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, and is used by permission of that magazine. 
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school functioning in the state, the La Porte University School of 
Medicine, begun in 1842. By the time Asbury’s medical college was 
opened, however, the Medical College of Evansville was also opening. 

On December 23, 1846, the trustees of Indiana Asbury requested that 
Dr. D. J. Evens start an investigation of the propriety of establishing 
a medical school and report to a later meeting. In the following month 
an amendment to the charter was secured, authorizing the trustees to 
“organize and establish as part of said University, a professional school 
or schools, whether of law or medicine, at such place or places in the 
State as they may think best.” In July, 1848, the trustees appointed a 
physician as agent in each of five cities—Indianapolis, Terre Haute, 
Madison, New Albany, and Lafayette—instructing them to 


bring before the citizens of those places the subject of the establishment 
of a Medical department of this University in the one of those places 
which shall make the greatest amount of contributions to said department 
and present the most advantages and facilities for a medical school with 
the assurance that such department shall be established provided a fund 
of ten thousand dollars or more shall be raised for the purpose. 


The Indiana Conference of the Methodist Church in its annual confer- 
ence at New Albany in October, 1848, recommended immediate steps. 

On November 1, 1848, the trustees met, with some unnamed “medical 
gentlemen” sitting with them, and agreed on the founding “of the Medi- 
cal Department of this University,” to be located in Indianapolis “in 
the name of the Indiana Central Medical College.” “Seven Chairs of 
Tuition” were listed, and men were elected to them. ‘The trustees agreed 
that they would “not incur any pecuniary responsibilities in the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of said Medical College.” ‘The medical faculty 
was to have full power of government and to fix tuition, length of sessions, 
and qualifications for graduation. ‘The medical faculty might temporarily 
fill vacancies on their staff, subject to approval by the trustees. They 
might by majority action also recommend vacation of any chair. Final 
action on the staff itself and on all matters not specifically delegated to the 
medical staff was reserved to the trustees. The newly appointed faculty 
was instructed to meet later that month to fix the time for opening the 
school and to transact any other necessary business. 

It would appear that instruction was to begin soon, but there was con- 
fusion and delay. As their meeting of November, 1848, had been a called 
rather than a regular one, the trustees in July, 1849, “with a desire to 
remove the scruples of the most cautious,” ratified and confirmed their 
previous action, except in regard to the vacating of professorships. ‘The 
trustees now affirmed that they could act without the advice of the medi- 
cal staff. They also straightened out some confusion regarding one of 
the professors elected, and elected men to take the place of two who had 
resigned. 
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Finally, a notice appeared in the Western Christian Advocate of Au- 
gust 8, 1849, announcing the forthcoming opening of the Indiana Central 
Medical College. An accompanying editorial called attention to its “eli- 
gible” location in Indianapolis—which was “destined to become an in- 
land city of no small size,” and was already an important rail center and 
the center of political activity of the state. ‘The editorial also called at- 
tention to the acknowledged ability and high moral tone of the faculty, 
men who were not materialists but who would “inculcate the great princi- 
ples of Christianity, so far as pertains to their connection with medical 
science.” Supervision by the trustees of Indiana Asbury, it added, would 
further guarantee the high quality of the first medical school to be estab- 
lished by any Methodist university. 

In similar vein the official visitors to Indiana Asbury reported back 
to the Indiana Conference the splendid prospects for the medical ven 
ture. They urged members of the conference to 


lay their hand upon this department also, and infuse into it by the blessing 
of God, as they have infused in the Indiana Asbury University the spirit 
of Wesleyan Methodism, which acknowledges Christianity as a divine agency 
in everything in the power of the healing Art as well as in the Kingdom 
of grace. 


Instruction in Asbury’s medical college began early in December, 
1849, on the third floor of the Johnson Building on Washington Street, 
between Meridian and Pennsylvania Streets. ‘The following year the col- 
lege was moved to Matthew Little’s two-story brick building on the 
southeast corner of Washington and East Streets, described as “large and 

ccommodious,” where it continued during the remainder of its short exist- 
ence. 

The faculty for 1848-1849 included John S. Bobbs, dean, general 
and special anatomy; Robert Curran, physiology and general pathology; 
James S. Harrison, materia medica, therapeutics, and medical jurispru- 
dence; George W. Mears, obstetrics and diseases of women and chil- 
dren; Charles G. Downey, chemistry and pharmacy; Livingston Dun- 
lap, theory and practice; A. H. Baker, principles and practice of sur- 
gery; and David Funkhouser, demonstrator of anatomy. 

All of these men were physicians except C. G. Downey, who 
was transferred from his position as professor of natural sciences in As- 
bury. Dr, Baker was from Cincinnati; the others were practitioners in 
Indianapolis. ‘Two former members of the La Porte Medical College staff 
joined the Indiana Central faculty in 1850. Daniel Meeker took the 
chair of anatomy previously held by Dr. Bobbs, who transferred to that 
previously held by Dr. Baker. Elizur Deming assumed a new chair of 
special pathology and institutes of medicine. In the final year, 1851-52, 
the chairs of Drs. Dunlap and Funkhouser were vacant. 

_ The student body during the first year numbered forty-nine. Two of 
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these were from Illinois, two from Ohio, two from North Carolina, and 
the rest from Indiana. Ten degrees were awarded at the close of the 
first session in February, 1850. During the year 1850-51 there were 
forty-one students and eighteen graduates. In the final year, 1851-52, 
there were again forty-one students, with twelve graduates. Seven honor- 
ary degrees were also conferred by the Indiana Central Medical College. 

A total of over one hundred different students attended during the 
three years Indiana Central Medical College was in operation. Of the 
forty graduates, twenty-eight received their degrees after only one year 
of study, ten after two years, and two after three years. At least fifteen of 
the graduates or non-graduates served as surgeons or assistant surgeons 
in Indiana infantry or cavalry regiments during the Civil War. Four of 
the students may be specially mentioned. Thaddeus M. Stevens, who 
was one of those who attended all three sessions, became in 1881 the first 
secretary and executive officer of the Indiana State Board of Health, set 
up one of the first clinical laboratories in the country, and published nu- 
merous papers on medical subjects. Robert N. Todd in 1871 became the 
first graduate of any Indiana medical college to be elected president of 
the Indiana Medical Society. Hiram Pitchlynn was a Choctaw Indian 
brought to Indiana Asbury for education, and later practiced in Green- 
castle. Joshua T’. Belles, who was elected secretary of the first class and 
later practiced in Spencer, became the grandfather of British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan, and it was primarily through this connection 
that Macmillan was secured to deliver the commencement address at 
DePauw in 1958, in which he boasted of his Hoosier ancestry. 

That the Indiana Central Medical College was conducted along lines 
similar to those of other medical schools of the time is evidenced by a sur- 
vey made in 1849 by the Committee on Medical Education of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The student had to be at least twenty-one years 
old, of good moral character, and to present evidence of having studied 
medicine and surgery not less than three years. Each student had a phy- 
sician as a “preceptor”—in only a few cases was the preceptor a member 
of the faculty. To receive the M. D., the student was required to take 
two courses of lectures in a medical school, one of which had to be in 
Indiana Central Medical College. ‘The catalogue noted, however, that 
“having been respectably engaged in the practice of medicine four 
years .. . will be regarded as equivalent to one course of lectures.” The 
annual sessions lasted about four months, starting in October, November, 
or December and continuing through February or into March. 

The announcement for 1850-51 stated not only that the curriculum 
was to “embrace every subject usually taught in well conducted Medical 
Colleges,” but also that there were adequate aids in the form of drawings, 
models, specimens, apparatus, and instruments, as well as frequent ex- 
aminations. During the evenings, the announcement added, the “Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy will be in constant attendance in the dissecting 
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rooms, to afford the necessary instructions and demonstrations in Anat- 
omy.” Furthermore, “each professor will afford opportunities to such 
students as may desire it, for clinical observations, both Medical and 
Surgical, in their private practice.” 

A thesis on some medical subject was required of each graduate. Titles 
selected by the first class included “Puerperal Fever,’ “Chloroform,” 
“Acute Rheumatism,” “Laptandra Alba,” “Normal and Abnormal Ac- 
tions,” “Hysteria,” “Temperaments,” “Acute Hepatitus,” “Vis Medica- 
trix naturae,” and “Responsibilities of the Profession.” Graduates of 
the college during the other two years of its existence wrote on a similar 
variety of subjects. 

Fees for the first year were set at $10 a “ticket” for the lectures of each 
instructor, making a total of $70 for the entire course. In addition there 
was a matriculation fee of $5 and a charge of $5 for a “dissecting ticket.” 
By the second year “tickets of all the instructors” were reduced to $56, 
and a graduation fee of $20 was added. Boarding, it was stated, could 
be obtained for $2.00 to $2.25 per week, including lights and fuel. 

Following the end of the third session early in 1852 the trustees de- 
clared all chairs in the medical faculty vacant, then proceeded to re-elect 
three of the staff and to elect three new men. A glowing statement in the 
Asbury catalogue of 1852 announced that the trustees had “permanently 
located the Indiana Central Medical College at Indianapolis, reorganized 
the faculty, and adopted efficient measures to furnish a suitable college 
building and other means of instruction.” The added statement that 
“the Institution may now be regarded as placed on a permanent footing” 
was soon to prove highly inaccurate. 

The trustees met in July, 1852, with some of the medical professors 
present. ‘hey were informed that the medical faculty had held no meet- 
ing since February, that two of the newly elected professors had declined 
to serve, and that no building had been secured. They wavered between 
two committee reports, one recommending suspension of the school and 
the other stating that “notwithstanding the difficulties that lie in the 
way . . . [the trustees] will give the department their most vigorous 
support.” Finally the trustees voted that “lectures in the Medical de- 
partment of the University be suspended until such time as means can 
be obtained for the erection of suitable buildings.” A committee was 
appointed to take charge of the apparatus and equipment, and Professor 
Downey was authorized to sell whatever equipment “would be likely to 
injure by keeping.” Downey himself was re-elected to the faculty of As- 
bury, this time as professor of mathematics. In 1855 the assets of the 
defunct medical school were listed as $146.25, and the following year 
Downey was authorized “to pay to the Medical Faculty first formed . . . 
the money received by him on sale of their apparatus.” 

_ The question naturally arises as to why the medical college, after a 
reasonably successful existence for three years, should have been allowed 
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to close in 1852. There is much evidence that such a school was needed. 
From the closing of Indiana Central Medical College until 1869 there 
was no medical school in Indianapolis; indeed, from the closing of the 
La Porte school in 1856 until 1869 there was no medical school in the 
state. ‘The relations of Asbury’s medical college with the medical pro- 
fession were friendly. The temporary merging of the La Porte school with 
Asbury’s medical school not only removed a rival, but also brought two 
additional well-known physicians to the staff. If the Indianapolis news- 
papers adequately represented public opinion, Indianapolis was glad to 
have the school. The weekly Locomotive expected it to make the city the 
medical center of the state and to increase greatly the transient population 
and business of the city. A correspondent of the Indiana State Sentinel, 
after attending the first commencement, reported that the school had 
made a “bright and glorious beginning,” and that the large crowd present 
at the exercises showed a friendly feeling toward it. A committee on edu- 
cation also reported to the Indiana Conference of the Methodist Church 
“with great pleasure” that the school was functioning under favorable 
auspices and with an able faculty. 

Of the ability of the faculty there is ample evidence. The correspond- 
ent of the Indiana State Sentinel remarked in 1850 that the professors, 
although “residents of a new country, with no extrinsic influences, or 
bloated reputations to puff them into public notice . . . would adorn the 
profession in any land, being practical men with sound heads and stores 
of medical information.” Dean John S. Bobbs was a graduate of Jeffer- 
son Medical College in Philadelphia who had located in Indianapolis in 
1835, held numerous public offices, was active in the formation of numer- 
ous medical institutions, and is known in medical circles as the “father of 
cholecystotomy,” for he was the first to open the gall bladder in a famous 
operation in 1867. He was described by Dr. Wishard as the leading phy- 
sician of the state in the middle third of the nineteenth century. Dr. 
Dunlap was a graduate of Transylvania and the only surgeon in India- 
napolis before 1830. Active in both public and medical affairs, he was 
the moving spirit in the erection of the first city hospital in Indianapolis. 
Doctors Deming and Meeker had already made reputations at the La 
Porte Medical College before coming to Indiana Central. Dr. Mears 
published numerous papers and began an endowment fund for medical 
books in the Indianapolis Public Library. At the founding of the per- 
manent state medical society in June, 1849, Dr. Dunlap was elected the 
first president, Dr. Bobbs the first secretary, and all the members of the 
first staff who were Indianapolis physicians were in attendance. Drs. 
Mears, Deming, Meeker, and Bobbs each served a year as president later. 
Dr. A. H. Baker subsequently served as president of the Cincinnati 
Medical College, Dr. Curran taught in the Kentucky School of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Deming in the University of Missouri, and Drs. Bobbs and 
Mears in the new medical college established in Indianapolis in 1869. 
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Indiana Central Medical College did not fail because it was a poor one. 
Dean Bobbs frankly stated that it could not start as a superior school, 
but as a good school. And after it had operated two years he reported to 
the Asbury trustees that with the fostering care the trustees could extend, 
it could “be made to take position, at no remote period, in character and 
usefulness, with the most respectable schools in the West.” 

While the main cause of the college’s failure was financial, there were 
several additional factors. There was some criticism of the school on the 
ground that it was under Methodist influence. Asbury’s trustees and the 
Methodist Conference of course took pride in its Methodist auspices. 
To counteract the reports of undue Methodist control, a correspondent 
of the Sentinel pointed out that some members of the faculty “have not 
the honor of belonging to any church,” that they have not “even so much 
as alluded to the peculiar tenets of any religious sect,’ and that the school 
was under Methodist auspices only because “none other were equal to 
the task of originating and sustaining such a school.” ‘That the conduct of 
the faculty was not impeccable from the Methodist standpoint is indi- 
cated by this record in the trustee minutes: 


A communication from the Medical Faculty in relation to Profane and 
Vulgar Conduct of some of the members of the Medical Faculty was laid 
before the Board . . . after considerable discussion and some explanatory 
remarks . . . the communication was laid on the table. 


Numerous resignations of members of the staff immediately after their 
election or after they had served a year or two might indicate faculty dis- 
satisfaction with the school. That the trustees after the third year de- 
clared all positions vacant and proceeded to re-elect only half the staff is 
further evidence of personnel problems. 

An incident which attracted unfavorable attention was the expulsion 
of David J. Lee, whose long letter explaining the circumstances was 
published in the Indianapolis Locomotive under the caption “Medical 
College Outrage.” Lee was a “botanic,” one of a group strongly con- 
demned by members of the medical faculty and orthodox physicians in 
general. He expressed the opinion that one reason for his dismissal was 
fear that he might attempt to gain prestige for himself as a botanic from 
having attended the school. Dean Bobbs evidently did not take the affair 
very seriously, however, as he reported to the trustees that he did not 
know of any occurrence during this session which might “awaken an un- 
pleasant reflection in the bosom of teacher or pupil.” 

Lack of permanent quarters was an additional difficulty which the med- 
ical college faced. Occupation of rented buildings seemed to suggest 
that the college was of a temporary nature. In February, 1850, Governor 
Joseph A. Wright, an Asbury trustee, headed a committee to look for a 
site, perhaps for a combined medical and law building. In June of that 
year the state legislature authorized the sale of an acre in University 
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Square, Indianapolis, to Asbury at its appraised value of $3,566, but 
apparently the trustees considered this too high a price. The Asbury 
catalogue published in 1851 made the inaccurate announcement that the 
trustees had “adopted efficient measures to provide for the erection of a 
suitable College building.” About the same time, the trustees appointed 
a committee to receive propositions from other cities within the state 
regarding buildings for the medical school. ‘The only recorded response to 
this action is a report from a Greencastle citizen saying that he had ob- 
tained a promise of about $200 if the medical department should be 
moved there. 

The chief difficulties, however, were financial. At the end of the first 
year of operation there was deficit of $200, and the trustees recommended 
that this amount be collected by subscriptions from “ByStanders” or by 
agents if necessary. At the end of the second year Professor Downey 
was appointed a special agent to travel through the state “to disseminate 
information, collect funds for the erection or purchase of buildings. . . 
and secure students.” After he had labored three months, he had col- 
lected $5 in cash. Reduction in the number of professors and the as- 
sumption of extra duties by the remaining faculty was of little help. 
That Indiana Asbury did not give financial help to its medical college is 
hardly surprising, in view of its annual deficits. 

Twenty-two medical colleges were founded in Indiana during the nine- 
teenth century; they functioned for periods ranging from a few months 
to twenty-seven years. Among them Indiana Asbury’s Central Medical 


College played a creditable and promising, although disappointingly 


brief, role. 


7. The Law School 


The Putnam Banner, published in Greencastle, carried in its issue of 
August 24, 1853, an advertisement of Asbury’s Law School, to begin the 
following November 2, and continue through March 15, 1854. Tuition 
was announced as $30.00 for the term, plus a janitor’s fee of $2.00. 
The Honorable John A. Matson was the sole professor, and eight stu- 
dents were enrolled. At the end of the term Matson resigned on account 
of ill health, and was succeeded by the Honorable A. C. Downey, then 
a circuit Judge in Rising Sun, Indiana. In 1852 he had begun a connec- 
tion with Asbury that eventually included twenty-six years as trustee, 
during fifteen of which he was president of the trustees, and a total of 
ten years at two different times as head of the law school. He achieved 
distinction for service in the Civil War, in the state senate and in the 
supreme court of Indiana, and was recommended, at least by the Asbury 
faculty, to President Hayes for appointment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

At the first graduation from the two-year course in 1855, the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws was awarded to six young men, two of whom had par- 
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ticularly notable careers. Thomas W. Bennett emerged from the Civil 
War as a brigadier general, and went to the Territory of Idaho, from 
which he was sent as a delegate to Congress, and where he later served 
as governor. Mark L. DeMotte, after serving in the war, also reached 
Congress, and for nearly thirty years was dean of the North Indiana 
Law School at Valparaiso. Committees on education reported to the 
conferences very favorably on the new school, noting especially that 
Downey was “an able lawyer” and “a dignified Christian gentleman,” 
and that “no fears need be entertained that the Law Department will 
exert an influence adverse to Methodism.” 

A circular describing the course in the Law School was issued in 1857. 
Books used in the junior class included Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Stephen on Pleading, the first volume of Greenleaf’s Evidence, and 
Adams on Equity. The students were advised to review the books used 
during the junior term in the long vacation between the junior and senior 
terms, and in addition to read Walker’s Introduction to American Law, 
Chitty’s Pleading, Stark on Evidence, and Story’s Equity Jurisprudence. 
Texts for the senior year were Parson on Contracts, Wharton’s American 
Criminal Law, Kent’s Commentaries, Smith’s Commentaries on Statute 
and Criminal Law, and Statutory and Constitutional Construction. The 
students were also required to read the parts of the Statutes of Indiana 
appropriate to each subject. A moot court was held once a week “for 
instruction in pleadings and practice, and for the argument of one or 
more cases previously assigned, and an opinion is given on the mooted 
points by the Professor.” Essays were also to be prepared by students 
on legal subjects. (This announcement, curiously, carried the name of 
David McDonald as president of the University, under date of Septem- 
ber 19, 1857. ‘This was during the period in which he had the position 
under consideration, and before he had declined to accept it.) 

The Law School held its own graduating exercises. ‘Those of February 
1859 included four orations with such subjects as “The Majesty of the 
Law,” and “Natural and Revealed Law,” and a debate on the question as 
to whether members of the legal profession should participate in politics. 

In 1858 Judge Downey resigned, and Judge Matson, the first law pro- 
fessor, again served for three years. Under this “amiable, high-minded 
gentleman,” the Greencastle paper, newly named the Putnam Republi- 
can Banner, reported the school as in a flourishing position, probably 
superior in its advantages to any in the state. Following Matson’s resig- 
nation in 1861, the Honorable John Cowgill served a year. One of As- 
bury’s original trustees, he had served on the board fourteen years, five 
of them as president. But the war was on, and only two students were 
graduated in 1862. A committee reported to the trustees, in what could 
scarcely be called an understatement, that the school “is not in the opin- 
ion of the committee a success.” Another committee was appointed to 
make plans for its development, but it did not function the next year, 
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and in 1863 was definitely suspended. Starting with 1855, the graduating 
classes had numbered six, eight, eleven (the high point, in 1857), nine, 
six, eight, four, and two, for a total of fifty-four. 

In 1865 the trustees laid on the table a motion to re-open the school, 
but in 1871, agreeing that a law department “is indispensable to the high- 
est prosperity” of the university, reopened it on a limited scale. With one 
or two Greencastle lawyers instructing, classes were offered for the next 
three years, apparently as a supplement to regular college work. Again 
from 1880 to 1882 some instruction in law was offered by Greencastle 
lawyers, with the idea that students who took their courses would be able 
to enter the senior class of a law school. In the spring of 1882 all sem- 
blance of instruction in law ended, with a refund of two dollars to each 
student “on account of partial failure of the course of lectures in law,” 
and the trustees soon withdrew the authority of the faculty to organize 
a law school. No degrees in law were given between 1862 and the opening 
of a law school on a firmer basis in 1884. 


8. President Berry and “The Difficulty” of 1853 


President Simpson had presented his resignation July 18, 1848. That 
same day the trustees, before starting their search for a new president, 
drew up a statement of the duties of the presidency: 


The duty of the President shall be to give instruction in Logic, Rhetoric, 
Moral Science, Political Economy, Mental Philosophy, Natural Theology 
and the evidences of Christianity. He shall attend Prayers and all other 
public exercises of the University, and shall have charge of the College lot 
and the Buildings and all the rooms and furniture except such as may be 
committed to others. And attend to all correspondence except such as re- 
lated to financial affairs. He shall exercise authority and administer discipline 
over the students in all cases that may arise and he shall at each meeting 
of the Board present to them such suggestions in writing as may seem useful 
to the University. 


Suggesting that some difficulties may have arisen within the faculty, the 
trustees further provided that the president should “have authority to 
dictate in the case of disagreement among the professors the due propor- 
tion of time and attention which the student shall devote to each depart- 
ment.” 

With Professor Larrabee acting as president, the trustees seemed in no 
hurry to choose Simpson’s successor, and it was not until November that 
they appointed a committee “to correspond with different literary gentle- 
men with reference to the Presidency,” and it was not until July 17, 1849 
that they elected the Rev. Lucien W. Berry to the position. 

Born in Vermont in 1815, Berry had moved to Ohio as a boy. Licensed 
to preach at the age of seventeen, he served in various Ohio charges, and 
attended Miami University from 1835 to 1838. He thereafter held pas- 
torates in Knightstown and Indianapolis, and was made presiding elder 
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for the Connersville district. Since 1842 he had been either a visitor or a 
trustee of Asbury, and had become a friend of Simpson, particularly be- 
cause of their common desire for an educated Methodist ministry. 

His inauguration took place the following July, with Joseph A. Wright, 
then governor of Indiana and a trustee of Asbury, in charge. Berry de- 
livered a two-and-a-half-hour address on “Human Progress.” His repu- 
tation, both before and during his tenure at Asbury, was based largely on 
his sermons and addresses. They were said to indicate both “extensive 
research and deep thought” and “fervid eloquence, that came as the 
dashing of Niagara’s waves.” Men referred to the “marvellous effect” 
of his exhortations at revival meetings. A student noted in his diary an 
especially impressive Sunday afternoon lecture, in which Berry urged 
thorough investigation of every subject before reaching conclusions. 

Everything seemed to be going smoothly, and the Indianapolis State 
Journal in 1852 found Berry “emphatically the man for the place and 
the times.” The Committee on Education of the Indiana Conference in 
1853 was highly laudatory of everything at Asbury, and gave special 
credit for the favorable situation to President Berry. And then came the 
storm. 

Two incidents occurred almost simultaneously in the last few months 
of 1853. A riot took place in Greencastle, in which a Negro was driven 
from the town. A student, William Greggs, of Danville, Indiana, was 
expelled after signing a statement admitting that he had taken part in 
the fracas, and that “I did wrong in participating.” The other matter 
centered around the clerks of one Lucius Lemon, a storekeeper who was 
suspected of selling intoxicants. Some of his clerks roomed and boarded 
at homes with Asbury students, and were believed to be taking liquor to 
those homes. President Berry first announced that no students might 
board at homes where Lemon’s clerks boarded, and then tried to compel 
the landladies to ask the students to leave. Finally he ordered the stu- 
dents to leave such boarding houses, and expelled some who refused. 

Some Greencastle citizens sympathized with the landladies, particu- 
larly with those who were widows. Other citizens were disgruntled for 
one reason or another, and there was even a suspicion that some of the 
Democrats were striking at what they considered undue Whig influence 
in the university. In any case fifteen citizens took occasion to write to 
the father of young Greggs, explaining that his son had been expelled by 
a president and a majority of the faculty who were a “little coterie of 
tyrants,” gratifying their malice with the “avidity of bloodhounds after 
their prey.” The president smarted under what he termed “continual and 
outrageous attacks by night and by day, manifesting a settled determin- 
ation to injure me in some way, if in no other by perpetual clamor.” 
_ On January 2, 1854, the students met in the chapel and passed strong 
resolutions expressing their satisfaction with the university rules, which 
they referred to as “mild and parental,” and their full confidence in the 
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ability and Christian character of the president and faculty, and their 
resentment against the citizens who had attacked the president and the 
faculty. The trustees finally gave attention to the matter in their July 
meeting. They received a petition signed by fifty students, and an oppos- 
ing petition signed by some students and townspeople, but their minutes 
tantalizingly record nothing of the nature of the petitions. ‘The matter 
was turned over to a committee, which summoned “persons and papers.” 
The trustees, after hearing the report of their committee, resolved that 
they 

having retrospected the past and carefully examined the circumstances of 
the present, do most cordially endorse the general and known administration 
of the Faculty of this University . . . [and] have full confidence in the 
eminent abilities, the distinguished scholarship, stern integrity, Christian 
devotion, and moral worth of Rev. L. W. Berry, D. D., President of this 


Institution. 


Having received this vindication, President Berry presented his resig- 
nation. During the next year he served as pastor in New Albany, and as 
a trustee of Asbury. For the next two years he was president of lowa 
Wesleyan, and then went to Jefferson City, Missouri, where he was to be 
both president and financial agent of a new university being established 
there. But soon his health broke completely, and he died in Cincinnati 
July 23, 1858. 

Along with the resignation of President Berry, two of the leading mem- 
bers of the regular faculty resigned, Professor Wheeler and Professor 
Fletcher, and also Judge Matson of the law professorship. All these va- 
cancies were filled by the time school opened in the fall of 1854. 

Before electing a new president the trustees made an additional state- 
ment of the duties of the president. Besides having general oversight 
of all the “literary interests” of the university, he was “to be regarded as 
the moral guardian of the students; to act as the agent to transact all 
business which the Faculty may have with the students, their parents 
or guardians.” His teaching was to include “Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy and Theology, including the evidences of natural and revealed re- 
ligion.” ‘There was no mention of the Biblical literature which two years 
before had been added to the teaching duties of the president. 

The trustees almost immediately proceeded to the election of Dr. 
Davis W. Clark of Cincinnati, editor of the Ladies’ Repository. After a 
visit to the campus, he promptly declined to accept the responsibility. 


g. President Curry and “The Difficulty” of 1856 


Within a month of the resignation of President Berry and Dr. Clark’s 
declining of the position, the trustees elected the Rev. Daniel Curry, 
after what was reported as a “stormy deliberation.” ‘The vote was eleven 
to ten, the ten votes being cast for the reelection of President Berry, but 
by a rising vote the appointment was made unanimous. 
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Curry was born near Peekskill, New York, in 1815. Graduated from 
Wesleyan in 1837, he became principal of an academy in New York, 
then of another in Georgia. He then served four pastorates in Georgia, 
where he disagreed with the prevailing attitude toward the Negro, and 
six pastorates in New York and Connecticut. His inaugural address, the 
trustees recorded, “displayed great learning and ability,’ and this in- 
deed was the general judgment of him. “What a great teacher he was! 
... the brainiest man I ever knew,” one of his students later wrote. 
Affectionately called “Old Hippodrome,” he welcomed students to his 
home day or night to discuss their problems, and became popular with 
them, especially so when he arraigned the town authorities in the case 
of a student who had been stabbed by a local ruffan. He was even 
reported, in what seems out of character, to have gone downtown Satur- 
day afternoons to sit on boxes in front of stores and converse with 
the farmer folk. He also became sufficiently popular in the Indiana Con- 
ference to be named secretary, as his two predecessors had been. The 
Committee on Education reported to the Indiana Conference that he 
was a “man of learning and ability .. . energy of character .. . zeal in the 
cause of education,” offering a good hope that the university would “con- 
tinue to do more and more to enlighten and bless the world.” 

But there was another side to his character. He was “a man to be 
feared and followed,” whose weapon was said to be the broad-ax. And 
in spite of his efforts to be friendly, he seemed to be slow to assimilate 
the mid-western customs and ways of thinking. 

In the fall of 1856 the most serious difhculty between staff and students 
in the whole history of Asbury and DePauw took place. There is a mass of 
material surviving in explanation of it, as both faculty and students pre- 
sented their case in the pages of the Putnam Republican Banner. Trus- 
tee minutes are disappointingly brief on the matter, and faculty minutes, 
if they existed, have not been preserved. ‘The basic facts are clear, even 
though interpretations vary considerably. 

Students regarded the literary societies highly; indeed some were said 
to esteem “what they learn in the societies above that taught them by the 
Professors.” At times the societies had met on Friday evenings during 
the autumn and winter, and on Friday afternoons in spring and summer, 
but for the last several years they had met always in the evenings. In 
October President Curry announced that, beginning the following Janu- 
ary 1, the meetings must be held in the afternoons. The assigned reasons 
for the change were that the meetings often lasted beyond the official 
closing hour of ten o’clock, sometimes until midnight, and that the late 
hours endangered the health and morals of the students, promoted dis- 
orders, and increased the danger of fire. To these arguments the students 
answered that the meetings seldom lasted more than ten minutes beyond 
ten o'clock, never beyond eleven, and resulted in no evils or fires. ‘They 
added that many students worked in the afternoons, while others used 
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the afternoons to prepare for the evening exercises, and raised the ques- 
tion as to what better way there was to spend Friday evenings, sug- 
gesting that neither oyster saloons nor bar rooms would be superior to 
literary exercises. 

In special meetings of the societies, strong criticism of the faculty ac- 
tion was accompanied by the suggestion that the societies disband. A 
group of students, estimated at fifty to one hundred, met in a grove out- 
side of town, probably where Blackstock Field is now, and advocated a 
general withdrawal of students if the faculty persisted in the new regu- 
lation. A meeting in the chapel was addressed by the president and mem- 
bers of the faculty and one senior spoke. The senior, Wilbur F. Stone, 
who later had a distinguished career that included twenty-five years as 
judge of various courts in Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming, argued from the standpoint of the rights of the students, and 
asserted that they would stick together in maintaining these rights. The 
president then admonished the students to stop the agitation and threat- 
ened wholesale expulsion, saying, according to student reports, that the 
college could spare about 230 students (approximately the number of reg- 
ular and irregular students of college grade enrolled at the time). Accord- 
ing to the same student report, he then suggested that all who shared the 
view expressed by the senior should leave the room, and there followed a 
mighty rush for the exits. Some were stopped by the entreaties of mem- 
bers of the faculty. ‘The president then urged the students to return to 
their duties, which according to the student view they had never for- 
saken. 

The president then drew up a three-point pledge for the students to 
sign, giving them twenty-four hours to sign or be expelled. First came a 
pledge to be subject to the laws, regulations, and discipline of the college, 
and secondly a disclaimer of any rights and privileges not specifically 
eranted. Third was a promise to 


abstain from all words and actions of every kind in opposition to the goy- 
ernment of the institution . . . and not do anything directly or indirectly 
to render any fellow student dissatisfied with the government of the in- 
stitution or induce any one to leave it. 


When this was first presented, nineteen students agreed to accept and 
eighty-one refused, with nineteen asking for further time to consider. 
Eventually some others accepted, but sixty-nine persisted in their re- 
fusal. These included all of the twenty-two members of the senior class. 
Feeling reached such a point that a member of the faculty said that fail- 
ure to sign was a sin, not only against the faculty, but against God. 

Of the students who were expelled, some went to Indiana University 
and some to other schools; some eventually returned to Asbury. ‘There 
was no one left to graduate in the class of 1857, but later eight members 
of the class, including Mr. Stone, were given diplomas as of that year. 
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At a meeting of the trustees in December President Curry and mem- 
bers of the faculty appeared and made statements defending the faculty 
action; Professor Hibben made a statement “taking a different view.” 
Professor Larrabee also resigned his position as professor emeritus. A 
motion to hear one or more students was defeated. ‘The trustees adopted 
resolutions stating (1) that the action of the faculty must be considered 
“supreme and final,” and that the trustees would not encourage appeals; 
(2) their belief that “the Faculty acted with a view to the best interests 
of the Institution—though could the end of these things have been seen 
from the beginning, we might have advised a different time and manner 
for the action;” (3) that they “consider the suspension of a number of 
students . . . as temporary and not as finally condemnatory”; and (4) 


That we know of no reason why all the Students, remaining in attendance, 
may not, with entire propriety, continue,—and are clearly of the opinion 
that those who have left may with entire self respect, return, and that with 
the explanation of their action, that the Faculty have given us, and are 
still willing to give those returning, they will find their position as pleasant, 
agreeable and profitable as it was previous to those occurances. 


These resolutions were to be widely circulated. 

There were seventy-one students in the four college classes during the 
year 1856-57. A footnote in the catalogue page on which the seventeen 
classical seniors are listed reads: “During the first term, the entire Senior 
Class voluntarily dissolved their connection with the Institution, on ac- 
count of alleged dissatisfaction with its Discipline.” The following year 
the number in the college classes was only forty-one. But by the next 
year the number had returned to that of 1856-57, and the Committee 
on Education reported to the Indiana Conference that “notwithstanding 
its temporary reverses’ the prospects of the university “were never more 
flattering than at the present time.” 

At the meeting of the trustees in July 1857 President Curry and Pro- 
fessors Downey and Nadal resigned. For thirty years more Curry served 
the Methodist church as a pastor or in an editor’s chair. It was later said 
of him that “he deals more steady blows, shoots more direct fire from 
his eyes and Philippics from his pen than all his colleagues put together.” 
A friend wrote: 


As a college president his career was short and eventful. He had not yet 
sufficiently softened to make the young his allies, and to command by deli- 
cate use of his power the eager assistance of his compeers. No man ques- 
tioned the strength of his brain nor the goodness of his heart. No one 
doubted that he intended to bring his best endowments to the institution 
of which he was the head. But his mental tone just at this period was least 
fitted to the delicate task of a college presidency. 


In a less careful judgment Philander Wiley of the Asbury faculty, neg- 


lecting to even mention the difficulties at the end of his administration, 
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wrote that “the three years of his presidency were a grand success, and 
the impress which he left upon the University and the State can never 
be effaced.” 

The election of a successor to President Curry was unusual in a num- 
ber of ways. The trustees first took four informal ballots, then an official 
ballot. On the first ballot Judge McDonald had eight votes, Professor 
Bragdon five, Professors Downey, Nutt, and Matson two each, with four 
others receiving a total of seven. By the fourth ballot McDonald had 
reached twenty with four for Bragdon. Bragdon’s name was withdrawn, 
and McDonald was elected on the first official ballot. 

This was the only time the trustees of Asbury or DePauw have been 
willing to entrust the presidency to a layman. McDonald had been 
head of the Indiana University Law School, and had earlier declined to 
accept the law professorship offered him at Asbury. He asked for time 
to consider whether he would accept the presidency, and it was a full 
year before be definitely declined it. Meanwhile the faithful Cyrus Nutt 
as vice president headed the university, and as it resulted, had to continue 
for nearly a year more at the head, since Thomas Bowman, elected in 
the summer of 1858, did not arrive until the spring of 1859. 


10. Academic Life in the 1840's and 1850's 


Throughout the 1840's the number of students in the four regular college 
classes approximated fifty, the number of irregular students was gener- 
ally somewhat larger, and the number of preparatory students still larger, 
the grand total rising from 123 in 1840 to 177 in 1843-44 and 295 in 
1848-49. By the fifties the number in the four regular classes was run- 
ning from 69 to 92, with the scientific students usually more numerous, 
sometimes twice as numerous. The Medical School in its three years 
enrolled 49, 41, and 41, and the Law School during its existence in the 
late fifties ran from 8 to 20 each year. The enrollment of the Preparatory 
Department varied greatly from year to year, apparently depending on 
changing age limits for admission. The grand total was usually in the 
300’s, but reached 404 in 1852-53, and dropped to about 250 the last 
three years of the decade. 

The average number of bachelor’s degrees conferred in the forties was 
seven, in the fifties ten. The great majority of the students were from 
Indiana, with smaller numbers from the bordering states and Iowa and 
Missouri, with a few from the east and south and even from California 
and western Canada. The faculty by the late fifties seemed standardized 
at six professorships, with occasional instructors in modern languages, 
and tutors in the preparatory department who sometimes helped in col- 
lege instruction. 

The standard load for each student was three courses, each meeting a 
full hour five days a week, although a student might take four courses. 
Saturday mornings were given to the “weekly exercises,” always in what 
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was then called composition and declamation, which would now be called 
“basic communications,” sometimes also in Greek New Testament. The 
teaching load for the staff was not definitely fixed. Action by the trustees 
in July 1847 required each professor to teach six hours a day, and the 
president five, but this action was rescinded within a few months. 

The recitation was the standard form of instruction. ‘To curb over- 
demanding professors, the trustees in 1848 decreed that each professor 


in giving out his lessons for recitation shall have respect to the due division 
of the time of the student among the several departments and the president 
shall have authority to dictate in case of disagreement among the professors 
the due proportion of time and attention which the student shall devote 
to each department. 


Public examinations were announced for all classes at the end of each 
term. There were also “exhibitions” (speech-making) by members of 
the senior, junior, and sophomore classes at the end of each term, and 
more extensive ones at Commencement time. In addition to the require- 
ment of attendance at recitations, each student was required to attend 
chapel and church. Chapel (prayers) was conducted daily by the presi- 
dent or a professor appointed by him, usually for a fifteen-minute period 
preceding the first class, although there was a short-lived experiment in 
1847 with chapel at sunrise. ‘The Sunday requirements included attend- 
ance at a church of the student’s choice, and in the afternoon at “a written 
lecture, on some moral or religious subject .. . delivered by one of the 
Faculty,” which according to the instructions of the trustees was to oc- 
cupy twenty or thirty minutes “in the delivery thereof.” 

The catalogue of 1840 made this announcement regarding a library: 


Through the energy and liberality of friends of the institution, a small 
library, containing some rare and valuable works, has already been collected. 
This, it is expected, will prove a nucleus, about which will soon be gathered 
an extensive library, furnishing the inquiring mind with all the knowledge 


which books can afford. 


The first major gift was a twenty-one-volume set of American State 
Papers from the government. The library grew slowly until receiving 
the most important gift in its whole history, 4,500 well selected volumes 
from the library of a former Governor of Indiana, James A. Whitcomb, 
who died in 1852. 

By 1858 the catalogue reported a total of more than 10,000 books in 
the several libraries. In addition to the Whitcomb collection, there was 
a “College Circulating Library” with over 3,000 volumes, and the two 
literary society libraries included 2,800 volumes. The college libraries 
were open for one hour Saturday afternoon. Books in the Whitcomb 
Library did not circulate, but those in the College Circulating Library in 
the early period might be taken out for one week, if they included less 
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than 200 pages, for two weeks if they had 200 to 500 pages, and for 
three weeks if over 500 pages. The privilege of taking books from the 
library was later withdrawn. The library could not have furnished an 
important contribution to the curriculum—indeed the recitation method 
required little use of a library. 

Laboratories were of course far in the future, but the 1840 catalogue 
announced “a small Philosophical and Chemical apparatus, which, 
though not extensive, is sufficient for illustrating, by interesting experi- 
ments, the more important principles of Philosophy and Chemistry.” 
The succeeding catalogue announced a cabinet including “many rare 
American and Foreign Minerals” which would afford “great facility in 
the pleasant and important subjects of Mineralogy and Geology.” What 
the university had first owned was greatly increased by Professor Larra- 
bee’s collection, gained during his geological survey of Maine before 
joining the Asbury faculty. Later a collection of minerals and fossils was 
donated by Dr. Dowling of New Albany. By the early fifties, it was 
claimed that 


The Chemical and Philosophical apparatus has been made, by recent pur- 
chases, sufficiently extensive for all necessary illustrations. In this are em- 
braced Electrical Apparatus of the most convenient and efficient forms, 
Pneumatic and Optical Apparatus; and a fine achromatic Telescope, mounted 
equatorially, and capable of exhibiting all of the more interesting phenomena 
of the heavens. 


No graduate work was offered, but following the general custom of the 
time the degree of Master of Arts was awarded in cursu three years after 
graduation. In 1852 the trustees decided that they would 


not hereafter confer the degree of A.M. upon students in course at the 
end of three years after graduation, unless upon specific application, and 
testimonials furnished of having prosecuted literary or professional pursuits, 
and having maintained a good moral character. 


It would appear, however, that either all graduates with the A.B. met 
these conditions, or else that the regulations were not enforced, 
for through the class of 1873, all graduates with A.B. received the A.M. 
within three years, and from 1874 on almost all did, until 1895, when 
graduate courses were prescribed for the degree. 


11. [he New Scientific Course of 1859 


The catalogue of 1858-1859 announced a somewhat modified curriculum 
for the classical course, and an entirely new one for the scientific course. 
Courses were again listed without hours of credit, and the number of 
courses varied from term to term, so that exact comparisons are not pos- 
sible. In the classical curriculum, Latin, Greek, and mathematics re- 
tained their complete hold on the freshman year, and mathematics con- 
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tinued throughout the sophomore year and for one term in the junior 
year, thus retaining its early position of preeminence. Latin and Greek 
both lost, as each retained only three terms beyond the freshman year, 
scattered through the sophomore and junior years. Their losses made 
room for new courses in three fields. In Bible a sophomore course was 
offered in Biblical geography and antiquities and a junior course in Bibli- 
cal criticism and analysis. ‘The latter course, however, did not appear 
in later catalogues. In the field of English for the first time courses were 
offered in English composition, rhetoric and English grammar, and his- 
tory of English literature, although the English composition course disap- 
peared after a year. There was a course in United States history, sufh- 
cient to prove the inaccuracy of the statement of President Andrew D. 
White of Cornell University that in this period it seemed to him “mon- 
strous that there was not in any American university a course of lectures 
on the history of the United States.” He himself after graduating from 
Yale in 1853 had gone to Paris to study American history, although, if 
properly informed, he might have come to Greencastle. ‘The dropping of 
the new courses in Bible and English after a year allowed the reintro- 
duction of other history courses, this time a term each for the history of 
Rome and of Greece. 

The new scientific course covered four years and led to the degree of 
bachelor of science. During the freshman year four of its required 
courses were of preparatory rather than college grade, but for the whole 
course about two-thirds of the work was the same as that required in the 
classical course, with the students attending the same classes. ‘The major 
difference was in the complete omission of Greek, and the substitution of 
beginning and preparatory Latin for the more advanced Latin of the 
classical course. At first five terms of Latin were required, later seven, 
one of them taking the place of English composition (thus making the 
course more scientific? ). To take the place of Greek, courses were re- 
quired in arithmetic, additional work in algebra, linear perspective and 
topographical drawing, natural history, and, in its first appearance at 
Asbury, botany. 

Weekly exercises in composition and speech Cunder the titles elocu- 
tion, oratory, and forensics) were required through all four years of both 
the classical and the scientific courses. 

The major change during the few years following 1859 was the offering 
of two years of German and one of French in the scientific curriculum, 
these to be taken as electives in addition to the required work. This was 
the first time that any modern language had been offered without a spe- 
cial fee, and incidentally Spanish or Hebrew courses were to be offered 
also, “as occasion may require.” English composition gained a new rec- 
ognition when in 1864-65 it was announced for two terms in the fresh- 
man year, but as an addition to the previously required subjects. 


Asbury and the Civil War’ 


CHAPTER III 


Arrer JupcE McDonatp had declined the presidency of the university, 
to which he had been appointed a year previously, the trustees on June 
29, 1858 elected the Rev. Thomas Bowman. The acting president Cyrus 
Nutt on the first ballot received seven votes as compared with the seven- 
teen for Bowman, after which the election of Bowman was made unani- 
mous. 


1. Civil War President Bowman 


Thomas Bowman was to be officially connected with the university for 
fifty-three of the remaining fifty-six years of his life, for fourteen years as 
president Cas compared with a total of twenty-one years for the three 
presidents and two acting presidents who had preceded him), for twenty 
years as a trustee, and the remaining years as chancellor or chancellor 
emeritus. 

He was born near Berwick, Pennsylvania, in 1817, of a family which 
in 1754 had come from Germany and settled in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1837, the year in which Asbury was founded, he was a member 
of the first class to be graduated from Dickinson College after it had 
come under Methodist control. His graduating oration was on the sub- 
ject “Ancient not superior to modern Eloquence.” He continued at 
Dickinson studying law for a year, then for several years preached and 
taught in a grammar school connected with Dickinson. For several years 
he managed his father’s farm and flour mill in Berwick. For ten years he 
was principal of Dickinson Seminary (now Lycoming College) in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, and had just begun preaching in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, when he was elected to the Asbury presidency. 

Bowman had the difficult task of keeping the university operating dur- 
ing the war years. In the year 1862-63 total attendance dropped below 
200, for the first time since 1846. But the next year a doubling of the 
size of the freshman class, together with an increase in the preparatory 
school enrollment, brought the total up again, and the year after the 
close of the war attendance reached a point higher than ever before. The 


* Professor A. W. Crandall, whom DePauw students of the last generation rec- 
ognize as a Civil War authority, has given so much cooperation in the preparation 
of this chapter that he might appropriately be listed as a co-author. 
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president himself helped in the war effort indirectly by taking over the 
duties of a local Methodist pastor who had become a chaplain, and more 
directly by serving as chaplain of the Senate (see later in this chapter). 
In the classroom, Bowman was said to be “hailed with delight,” as he 
made “everything as clear as a sunbeam.” He seemed to speak equally 
well before university students, children, or the United States Senate. He 
was especially popular as speaker at the dedication of churches, on which 
occasions he was highly “successful in raising money, having opened the 
hearts of his hearers until he has free access to their pockets.” It was 
when he was in Tennessee dedicating a new church that one of the few 
uncomplimentary comments which have survived was made by the editor 
of the Asbury student paper, who expressed himself as thankful that the 
president had been called away, and added: “We hope his stay may be 
pleasant and lengthened.” Of President Bowman as a disciplinarian, one 
of his students wrote that he had a “firm but sweet, kind way of control- 
ing. 
cre of the achievements in which he took especial satisfaction was the 
admission of coeds to the university (discussed in the following chapter). 
But if he was a “liberal” in this regard, he was faithful to many of the 
old Methodist tenets. In a Sunday afternoon lecture on the theater, he 
first sketched its history, then gave three arguments in its favor, which he 
promptly refuted, and proceeded to list nine arguments against it. 
Several presidents of Asbury and DePauw, beginning with Simpson, 
have had fairly large families. But Bowman, with eight sons and three 
daughters, topped them all. It was one of the daughters, Sallie Bowman 
Caldwell, who later made extensive gifts to the university, including the 
organ in Meharry Hall and a considerable part of the funds for the Bow- 
man Memorial Building. Two of his cousins became bishops at about 
the time he did, one in the Episcopal and one in the Evangelical church. 
At the General Conference of the Methodist Church in 1872 he was 
elected bishop on the first ballot, by the largest vote ever cast up to that 
time. Trustees and faculty were reluctant to part with his services. In 
their resolutions the trustees referred to his “scholarship, executive abil- 
ity, untiring industry and true Christian culture,” and the faculty at- 
tributed the existing prosperity of the university largely to his “faithful 
services, constant industry, sacrifice and labor.” 


2. The Pre-War Interest in National Affairs 


Few sources are available to indicate the extent to which Greencastle and 
Asbury were concerned with the problems leading to the Civil War, ex- 
cept for the records of the Philological Literary Society which are com- 
plete for 1854 to 1864, and a few programs of the Platonean Society, 
class exhibitions, Commencements, and similar occasions. These how- 
ever give evidence of considerable interest in national problems. 
Deposited in the university archives is the manuscript of a senior’s 
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graduating address in 1854 on the subject “American Inconsistencies,” 
in which he found slavery “the mammoth inconsistency of all the incon- 
sistencies,” and the same student’s manuscript of a debate in Plato a year 
earlier on the negative side of the subject “Has American slavery been 
and does it continue to be a benefit to the African race?” Among sub- 
jects debated in Philo in the fifties and in 1860 are: “Should the Missouri 
Compromise be restored?” “Have we more to fear from abolitionists than 
foreigners?” “Has a state the right to secede from the Union?” “Is opposi- 
tion to the laws of Kansas treason?” and “Should a person obey the 
dictates of his conscience rather than the law of the land>”’ A Plato 
program in November 1858 included an oration on “The Decline of the 
Martial Spirit.” By May 3, 1861, when many students were responding 
to the call for volunteers, Philo debated the question, “Should the South 
be invaded?” . 

In an exhibition by the Junior class on January 3, 1859, two theses 
were presented: “Bible—Pro-Slavery” by J. B. Gathright, of Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, and “Bible—Anti-Slavery” by W. H. F. Randall, of Shelby- 
ville, Indiana. Gathright was a few years later a captain in a Confederate 
Cavalry regiment, and Randall a major in an Indiana Infantry regi- 
ment. 

Following a custom of electing prominent men to honorary member- 
ship Philo in December 1860 elected “Hon. W. H. Seward of New York 
and Hon. Jeff Davis of Mississippi.” ‘Two months later a letter was read 
to the society from Seward accepting the honor, but the minutes have no 
mention of a reply from Davis. 

Twice during the middle fifties it seemed that students were primarily 
interested in petty local affairs, when, as previously noted, they almost 
broke up the university over what seem rather trifling matters that should 
have been easily adjusted, but their literary programs afford evidence 
that they gave at least occasional attention to national affairs, and from 
the beginning of 1861 on they became engrossed in such matters. 


3. The Asbury Guards 


A more concrete evidence of the approach of the Civil War was the de- 
parture from Asbury of Southern students. The Asbury catalogue shows 
two students from Louisiana, two from Mississippi and six from Ken- 
tucky in attendance in the year 1860-61. The Putnam Republican Ban- 
ner asserts that there was no occasion for Southern students to leave, as 
there was no attempt to influence them on political questions and there 
was unlimited freedom of discussion. But two young men left in mid- 
January at the request of their parents, although they themselves would 
have preferred to stay, and more left later. 

It was on April 16, 1861, immediately following the fall of Fort Sumter, 
President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers, and the call of Governor 
Morton for volunteers from Indiana, that Asbury really felt the force of 
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the oncoming war. Classes were dismissed, and confusion prevailed. A 
recruiting office was opened in Greencastle. “The all absorbing theme is 
war,” an unidentified “Will wrote to an equally unidentified “Miss 
Edith” on April 23. A company known as the “Asbury Guards” was 
quickly organized, and started drilling on the campus. Sunday, April 21, 
was a notable day. At the afternoon Sunday School in Roberts Chapel 
young men who had joined the Guards spoke, and were followed by the 
pastor, who had himself volunteered. ‘Then at the regular Sunday after- 
noon lecture President Bowman gave advice to the volunteers, which, it 
they followed it, would be “of salutary benefit anywhere, in college, in 
camp, or on the field of battle,” wrote the student who reported the day’s 
activities to the Western Christian Advocate. Following this there was a 
religious service in Philo Hall, where volunteers spoke of their home in 
heaven and their willingness to sacrifice their all for their country. At 
the evening service fifty of the Guards joined the church, and later that 
evening and the next morning sixteen more. ‘Twenty-five years later one 
of the Asbury Guards reminisced of the meetings in churches, chapel, and 
society halls: “They were all more or less touching in this: that mothers, 
generally, bade their boys, as they believed, a last farewell; fathers made 
speeches glowing with patriotism, and the girls cried more or less.” By 
April 24 when the Asbury Guards had left for Indianapolis, college activ- 
ities were so disrupted that the Banner predicted that the college would 
suspend. A week later it made a correction: Asbury would not close. 
Similarly President Bowman wrote to the Western Christian Advocate 
in June that the report that Asbury had suspended was incorrect. “We 
have had quite a pleasant term,” he added, “although we have lost quite 
a number of students by the war.” But the rumor that the college was 
closing persisted, and the president in the fall published a letter to the 
preachers of the four Indiana conferences stating that “the Trustees or 
Faculty have at no time entertained the idea of suspending the college 
exercises.” He added that Asbury was now offering extra advantages 
with no increase of expense, and asked the ministers to read his commu- 
nication to their congregations. 

At the same time another group known as the Putnam Union Guards 
was formed in Greencastle. Just as the Asbury Guards included some 
local men not connected with the university, so the Putnam Guards in- 
cluded some students or former students of Asbury. Each outfit, accord- 
ing to lists published in the Putnam Republican Banner, included about 
a dozen commissioned and non-commissioned officers and about sixty- 
five privates. These lists do not seem to represent the full strength of the 
groups. Of the Asbury Guards, Captain John R. Mahan was a Green- 
castle, but not an Asbury man. Others who were Asbury men were 
Lieutenants R. E. Smith and Eli F. Ritter, Ensign Balthazar B. Tre- 
melin, a native of Germany who had been teaching German in Asbury, 


and Orderly Sergeant Eli Lilly. Asbury men who were leaders of the 
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Putnam Guards included Lieutenant Edward R. Braden and Sergeant 
M. J. Cooper. 

Both groups took up their first location in the hastily improvised 
Camp Morton, north of what was then Indianapolis, on the site of the 
Fair Grounds. ‘The camp was visited by President Bowman and other 
Greencastle citizens, and the public was informed that the Express Com- 
pany would transport gifts to the camp free. Even this early the usual 
war-time complaints about the food were advanced, with the assertion 
that while contractors were receiving sixty cents per man per day, the 
food furnished the men wasn’t worth more than thirty-five cents. 

By early May most of the Asbury Guards had returned to Greencastle. 
They had been offered the alternative of enlisting for three years or not 
at all. Hardly a one of them, it was stated, would have refused to enlist 
for the duration of the war, but they were unwilling to be bound for 
three years, should the war end in a shorter time. ‘Those of the Asbury 
Guards who remained in Indianapolis and the Putnam Guards as a whole 
were mustered into the 1oth Indiana Volunteer Infantry Regiment. 
Many eventually transferred to other regiments, but those who remained 
with this regiment saw active service in western Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, and notably at Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and Atlanta. 

Within a few days most of the Asbury Guards who had returned from 
Indianapolis enlisted again, and presumably with some others were soon 
off once more, this time bound for Terre Haute, “in good spirits and... 
spoiling for a fight.” They were stationed in Camp Vigo, two miles north 
of the city, and became Company D of the 14th Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry Regiment. The very men who in Indianapolis had refused to sign 
up for three years now joined the first Indiana regiment to be mustered in 
for three years’ service. Nathan Kimball, who in 1839 had been one of 
Asbury’s early students, was Colonel of this regiment, and after Captain 
Mahan’s promotion, another Asbury man, Elijah H. C, Cavins, became 
Captain of Company D. 

One of the company wrote to his mother that the Asbury Guards 
were “the best looking company” in the camp. By June 3 they had been 
moved to Camp Wayne near Richmond, Indiana, a camp reported as 
more beautiful than the previous ones, but lacking in discipline and 
medical facilities. Young Willie Chenowith, son of a Greencastle minis- 
ter, described as barely old enough to enlist, wrote from this camp to his 
parents in a vein doubtless similar to that of many of the young men, that 
he might never see them again, that he had given himself into the hands 
of the Heavenly Father, that if he should die on the battlefield it will not 
be for glory but for the “love of my country.” 

On August 1 the 14th Regiment was transferred to Harper’s Ferry, and 
soon after that to Camp Hamilton near Darnstown, Maryland. Here 
young Chenowith and a son of President Bowman were hospitalized. 
“This slippery grainy freestone water,” a soldier wrote, “with hot noons 
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and cold nights, take our Hoosier boys through a spell of sickish-ness.” 
From this camp a report reached Greencastle that the regiment of which 
the Asbury Guards were a part was at first ragged and disreputable, but 
that Colonel Kimball had drilled them incessantly, on moonlight nights 
until midnight, and made a fine outht of them. 

While many of the Indiana Asbury men transferred out of the 14th 
Regiment, usually to become officers in some other regiment, some re- 
mained with it until it was mustered out in Indianapolis in June 1864. It 
and the 27th, also commanded by an old Asbury man, Lieutenant Colonel 
Abisha Morrison, were among the five Indiana regiments included in the 
Army of the Potomac, which participated in the battles of Winchester, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. ‘Those 
transferred from the 14th served in a large number of Indiana regi- 
ments, and on almost every battlefield of the war. 

Many graduates and former students also joined regiments recruited 
in Illinois, and smaller numbers those in Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, and 
other states. 


4. The “Putnam Blues” and the “Hundred Day Boys” 


Although there was no mass exodus from the campus again until 1864, 
men from time to time individually joined the armies. Following the raid 
into Indiana of Morgan’s Confederate cavalry, a company was organized 
in Greencastle in July 1863 for “state service.” This was a part of the 
militia known as the Indiana Legion, originally organized in 1861, and 
reorganized following Morgan’s raid. Known as the “Putnam Blues,” it 
included students, along with preachers, merchants, mechanics, laborers, 
and farmers. It was commanded by Colonel Morrison, who had been 
compelled to retire from his earlier service because of bad health. With 
other units from neighboring communities the Putnam Blues were re- 
viewed in October by Colonel Ragan of Governor Morton’s staff in the 
presence of thousands on the “spacious lot east of the College” Cin the 
center of which East College was later built), What this outfit did later 
does not appear in available records. 

In 1864, following a suggestion of Governor Morton of Indiana, con- 
curred in by the governors of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
President Lincoln called for volunteers for one hundred days’ service, 
who would take over guard duties, thus relieving troops who could be 
sent to the fronts. Indiana raised 7,415 of the 20,000 assigned, and 
neighboring states raised similar proportions. Again there was a large 
exodus from the Asbury campus, as in May 1864 Captain R. E. Smith 
raised a company in Greencastle, which in addition to local men included 
between fifty and sixty Asbury students. 

One of them who signed himself “W” wrote to the Putnam Republican 
Banner on May 27 describing their first few weeks in the service. ‘They 
left Greencastle May 7, and spent ten days in Indianapolis, where they 
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were assigned to the 133rd Regiment, commanded by Colonel Robert N. 
Hudson, an Asbury graduate. ‘Travelling to Jeffersonville in freight cars, 
they camped in the city park. In Louisville they saw 400 Southern pris- 
oners, who “looked as if they thought the day of judgment was near.” 
In Nashville they camped near the State House, and from there went to 
Bridgeport, Alabama, riding on the tops of loaded freight cars. The 
writer was struck with the evidences of war everywhere, the scarcity of 
men, the uncultivated fields. He concluded with the observation that 
“we may spend our term of service in this place,” and was correct in his 
surmise, as the Indiana units spent their hundred days guarding com- 
munications and supply depots in ‘Tennessee and northern Alabama. 


5. The Roll of Honor 


The catalogues of Indiana Asbury contain no mention of the war until 
the one published in 1863-64, which asked for help in compiling a list of 
all Asbury men who had served in the war. ‘The subsequent catalogue in- 
cluded “Asbury’s Roll of Honor,” as complete as several members of the 
faculty had been able to make it, totalling 313 officers and enlisted men. 
The list was admittedly incomplete, but no supplementary lists were 
published. Professor Philander Wiley wrote in 1877 that of the original 
Asbury Guards, seventy eventually became commissioned officers. As an 
outstanding example of the rise of an original Asbury Guard, Eli Lilly 
may be cited. ‘Then a young druggist in Greencastle, the man who later 
founded one of the world’s greatest pharmaceutical houses was first an 
orderly sergeant in the Asbury Guards, then captain of a Light Artillery 
Brigade which he raised, and later a major and lieutenant colonel in the 
cavalry. 

Names have been added to those listed in the original roll of honor by 
checking the list of members of the Asbury Guards and the Putnam 
Guards, by adding the Medical College students, and by checking with 
the Alumnal Record and the Indiana Adjutant General’s Report. As 
a result the number known to have served in the Northern forces has 
been increased to over 415, but that number is doubtless considerably 
below the actual number of graduates and former students participating. 
Many names could be added if those who attended Asbury after par- 
ticipating in the war were to be included. 

Among Asbury men were Major General Nathan Kimball and Briga- 
dier General Thomas W. Bennett, and if a general in the Indiana 
militia might be included, Alexander C. Downey, both before and after 
the war a professor of law as well as trustee. The incomplete list includes 
eighteen colonels and fourteen lieutenant colonels. Among these, in ad- 
dition to Eli Lilly, special mention might be made of John W. Ray, who 
became a well known lawyer and churchman and served for twenty-seven 
years as treasurer of Asbury and DePauw, and Cortland C. Matson, 
later a Greencastle lawyer, and for eight years a Congressman. There 
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were sixteen majors, nineteen chaplains, twenty-seven surgeons and as- 
sistant surgeons, seven adjutants, sixty-four captains, and forty-two 
lieutenants, together with 200 non-commissioned oflicers and privates. 
Asbury men also served in such capacities as paymaster, collection agent 
for soldiers, and on the Christian Commission and the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Notable was the family of Hiram Prather, a pioneer Methodist 
of North Vernon, Indiana, who, together with seven sons served during 
the war. Among the sons a colonel, a captain, and a second lieutenant 
had attended Asbury, and two others enrolled after their military service. 

If the casualty list included in the Roll of Honor in the catalogue is 
complete, the percentage of deaths was relatively low, as only seven are 
listed as having been killed and six others as having died in the service. 
This would be only about three per cent of the number listed as in the 
service, as compared with twelve per cent of deaths for the state of 
Indiana, or over sixteen per cent for the Union forces as a whole. 

There seems to be no way to find out how many Asbury men served 
with the Confederate forces. Professor Wiley says “not a few.” Definite 
records have been found of only eleven, but there were doubtless many 
more. Highest in rank was Brigadier General Francis Asbury Shoup, who 
after attending Asbury was graduated from West Point, and served at 
Shiloh, Vicksburg, and in the Atlanta campaign. Later he taught mathe- 
matics in Mississippi and Sewanee, and served as rector of several Epis- 
copal churches. Three colonels also had notable careers after the war. 
Reuben W. Millsaps of Mississippi became a banker, and founded 
Millsaps College. James Q. Chenowith, who was described in a Plato 
Literary Society record as a “glorious fellow” who “rebelled in ’56 against 
the Blue Law and rebelled against the U. S. Government in 61,” became 
a judge and state senator in Texas. William H. Barnes practiced law, and 
served as a college teacher and president. Major George Eggleston was 
an author, and Captain Josiah B. Gathright a Louisville business man. 


6. Presidents and Faculty in the Service 


Members of the Asbury staff also served in one way or another. ‘I’wo men 
who had been teachers of modern languages became captains, Balthazar 
B. Tremlin and G. W. John. Notable was Miles J. Fletcher, who had 
been a professor in Asbury from 1852 to 1854 and again from 1857 to 
1861. Elected state superintendent of instruction in 1860, he had re- 
signed his professorship, but had been made professor emeritus. He in- 
terrupted the vigorous prosecution of his duties in the new office to help 
in drilling troops, and became an aide to Governor Morton as a special 
agent in procuring arms, and in the work of the Sanitary Commission. 
Starting on a trip to Southern battlefields to take hospital supplies and 
bring home the sick and wounded, he met with a fatal accident near Sulli- 
van, Indiana. 

‘T'wo former members of the Asbury staff served as chaplains. Benja- 
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min F. Tefft, professor from 1843 to 1846, became chaplain of a Maine 
cavalry regiment, and Henry B. Hibben, professor in Asbury from 1854 
to 1859, and then in Indiana University, served as an Army chaplain from 
1861 to 1864, and for the remaining year of the war and a score of years 
thereafter as a chaplain in the Navy. 

A. C. Downey, a former head of the Law School, as previously men- 
tioned, became a brigadier general of militia. Two members of the staff 
of Asbury’s short-lived Medical College also participated. Dr. Living- 
ston Dunlap was in charge of the Meridian Street Military Hospital in 
Indianapolis until his death in 1862. Dr. John S, Bobbs, who had been 
the dean of the school, was appointed a medical inspector at the very be- 
ginning of the war, and later as a major was Medical Director for the 
State of Indiana. 

At least five who later became members of the faculty also served in 
the war. H. A. Gobin, who was in the service from 1861 to 1865, after 
being captured and paroled served as a clerk in the office of Major 
Bobbs. He was graduated from Asbury in 1870, taught in Asbury and 
DePauw for thirty-eight years, serving as dean of the School of ‘Theology, 
vice president or president most of that time. Patterson McNutt, pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, 1872 to 1883, who had been graduated from As- 
bury in 1855, was a captain in the 73rd Regiment of the Illinois Infantry 
Volunteers. James Riley Weaver, who served on the DePauw faculty 
from 1885 to 1916, had joined the 18th Pennsylvania Cavalry before 
completing his course in Allegheny College and received his diploma 
while in the service. He spent a large part of the war in Libby Prison, and 
was made a brevet colonel on his release. Jonathan Birch and Henry 
Mathias, professors of law, had also seen service in the war. Alexander 
Martin, president of Asbury and DePauw from 1875 to 1889, had super- 
vision of War Hospital work in Maryland and Tennessee. John W. Ray, 
treasurer of the university from 1867 to 1894, as mentioned above, had 
been a colonel, and William H. Ragan, Professor of Horticulture and 
Superintendent of Parks, 1884-1886, was also a veteran. 

President Bowman and former President Simpson both became quite 
influential in Washington. President Bowman was in May 1864 ap- 
pointed chaplain to the U. S. Senate and served until the end of the 
session in March 1865. In a celebration later of the then retired Bishop 
Bowman’s eighty-sixth birthday, the Rev. R. C. Baldwin composed a 
fourteen-stanza poem, of which two stanzas refer to Bowman’s prayers 
in the Senate: 


In yonder stately Senate hall 

Thy voice did’st lead the Nation’s prayer; 
And those who heard thee pleading there 
Took up their tasks with nobler care, 
And caught more clear stern Duty’s call 


Upon the Trembling air. 
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For those were dark and troublous days— 

When war-clouds hovered o’er the land; 

When Fear met Faith on every hand, 

And prayers like thine helped Faith to stand 

Till peace might come to chant her lays 
And hush War’s dread command. 


Matthew Simpson, Asbury’s first president, might still be claimed as 
an Asbury man, although by this time he was a bishop of the Methodist 
church. He became an adviser to Secretary of War Stanton, who had 
been brought up in the Methodist church, and had lived in Cadiz, Ohio, 
as had Simpson; and, what was more important, was an advisea and con- 
fidant of President Lincoln, and was frequently called into conference 
with them. These officials regarded the bishop as a wise and thoughtful 
man, who through his travels over the country was in touch with popu- 
lar thinking, and had no ax to grind. In consultation with the president 
and some cabinet members shortly after the beginning of hostilities, ap- 
parently to the surprise of some of the others, Simpson stated his belief 
that the struggle would be a long one. He was called into conference with 
Lincoln regarding the proclamation freeing slaves in the rebelling states. 
Lincoln also occasionally used him to try to bring Stanton’s views into 
accord with his own. On one occasion the two Asbury presidents met in 
the White House. Dr. Bowman, then chaplain of the Senate, was in con- 
ference with the President and a few others when Bishop Simpson ar- 
rived, and Lincoln is reported to have immediately “started for the 
bishop, almost on a run. When he reached him he grasped him with both 
hands and exclaimed, ‘Why, Bishop Simpson, how glad I am to see 

ou.’ 3) 

‘ Bishop Simpson became an outstanding patriotic orator. In a sermon 
in Chicago in May, 1861, described as eloquent and overwhelming, he 
concluded with the words: “We will take our glorious flag . . . and nail 
it just below the cross... . Around it let us gather: ‘First Christ’s, then 
our country’s.” He became especially well known for an address on 
“The Future of our Country,” which he delivered in Washington in the 
presence of Lincoln, and later in New York and in many other cities. 
The address was directed toward arousing popular sentiment toward in- 
creased sacrifice for the union. Secretary Stanton praised him as “one 
of the most eloquent, learned, and patriotic men of our country,” and 
declared that no one else had done “so much to encourage and 
strengthen loyal and patriotic sentiments and to sustain the army by ap- 
peals to the benevolence of the people.” It was therefore entirely natural 
that he should be chosen to deliver the funeral address for President 
Lincoln at Springfield. 

Another Asbury man played an unusual role. When James F. Jaquess 
had been a Methodist minister in Springfield, Lincoln had attended his 


church and discussed religious matters with him. Jaquess was now colo- 
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nel of the 73rd Illinois regiment, many of whose officers were preachers. 
Without specific authorization by Lincoln, but with his knowledge, 
Jaquess with one other man undertook a secret mission in 1864, con- 
ferring with Jefferson Davis and Judah P. Benjamin of the Confederate 
government in Richmond. From Davis he brought back to Lincoln the 
message that it would be useless to approach the Confederacy on any 
other peace proposals than independence for the South. This assertion of 
the Confederate president was used frequently during the remainder of 
the war, especially in the election campaign in 1864. 

During the war years three graduates of Asbury served in Congress. 
Albert G. Porter (1843) and Daniel W. Voorhees, (1849) were in the 
House of Representatives from Indiana, and James Harlan (1845) was 
in the Senate from Iowa. Two prominent trustees of the university also 
served in the Senate, Henry S, Lane of Crawfordsville, and former 
Indiana governor Joseph A. Wright of Rockville. The latter also served 
during part of the war period as U. S. Minister to Prussia. 


7. [he Wartime Campus 


Meanwhile on the campus efforts were made to maintain as nearly normal 
conditions as possible. The small law school was a casualty, dropping 
from six students and four graduates in 1860-61 to four students and 
two graduates in 1861-62, and then being discontinued. The year 1862- 
63 was the lowest in total attendance, with sixty-one students in the col- 
lege classes, as compared with twice that many in 1860-61, and 128 in 
the preparatory department. College students increased to 129 in 1863- 
64, but with the enlistment for one hundred days in the spring of 1864, 
dropped to 105 for the following year. After the close of the war, in the 
year 1865-66 college enrollment increased to 159, and total enrollment 
to 407, both of these representing higher totals than at any preceding 
time. The faculty remained relatively stable during the war, although 
when Mr. Fletcher resigned in 1861 he was not replaced, his duties being 
temporarily distributed among other members of the staff, and the tem- 
porary instructors in modern languages were not replaced. 

The Southeast Indiana Conference’s committee on education reported 
in the fall of 1861 that while the classes were reduced in size, the pro- 
ficiency of the students as shown in the examinations was very credita- 
ble. Satisfaction was expressed with the “subordination of the students, 
with their orderly and gentlemanly behavior, and especially with the 
high-toned morality which generally prevails among them.” Perhaps 
most remarkable of all was the committee’s finding that “the members of 
the faculty are in harmony with each other and the students.” ‘The Com- 
mittee on Education of the Northwest Indiana Conference in 1864 found 
Asbury “the child of Providence, the pride of the Church, and a great 
blessing to the country.” Its course of study, the committee found, 


ranked it “side by side with Brown, Harvard, Yale, and the Wesleyan 
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of the East, and in advance of every other institution of the West.” 

Few records are available regarding life on the campus during the 
war. The faculty minutes for April 30, 1861 record that many students 
had enlisted and arranged to have their absences excused; others had 
left without permission “during the military excitement.” ‘These were to 
receive twenty-five demerits, and private reproof if they returned. When 
the faculty later received a petition asking for a general excuse of stu- 
dents who wanted to enlist, the answer was that the faculty “can take no 
prospective action but will deal as liberally with them as the interests of 
all parties will justify.” Various financial concessions were made to stu- 
dents returning from the service, notably the announcement by President 
Bowman in 1864 that “all worthy returned soldiers who come well recom- 
mended will be admitted on free scholarships.” 

At the beinning of the war it seemed questionable whether the literary 
societies could continue. ‘The minutes of Philo for April 26 state that 
with the president, the vice president, and most of the members absent, 
“having enlisted in the glorious cause of their country,” the regular 
program was abandoned, and an irregular debate held on the subject 
“Should we keep up Philo?” Six spoke on the affirmative and six on the 
negative. A committee was appointed to confer with Plato on a possible 
union of the societies. But both societies continued, probably aided by a 
larger representation than usual from the preparatory department, and 
in 1863 and 1864 Philo recorded sometimes thirty-five, sometimes fifty, 
members present. 

Programs of the literary societies, of the class “exhibitions,” and of 
Commencement exercises continued, with essays, orations, and debates 
frequently on abstract subjects similar to those of previous years. But they 
also at times indicated attention to the war and its problems. Philo debates 
in 1861 included questions as to whether it would be expedient for the 
President or for the Congress of the United States to emancipate the 
slaves, whether the government should “exchange prisoners with the 
rebels,” and “Does the system of modern warfare indicate any advance- 
ment in civilization?” Plato and Philo in a contest on February 22, 1862, 
debated the question “Will the results of this present war be beneficial to 
this country?” Philo at about that time was discussing the expediency of 
the U.S. giving up “the rebel commissioners (Mason and Slidell),” and of 
relinquishing the right of privateering. Subjects debated in 1863 included 
“Are festivals gotten up for the benefit of soldiers beneficial?” “Is the 
Government pursuing the proper course to crush the rebellion?” and b 
the end of the year, “Is the backbone of the rebellion broken?” At about 
the same time Philo took a longer look into both the past and the future 
with the question “Do the indications of history teach the final establish- 
ment of a universal government throughout the earth?” 

In 1864 members of Philo debated “Would the Success of the Rebel- 
lion prove the entire Failure of Republics?” When in June 1865 the then 
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new fraternity Phi Kappa Psi offered its first program at commencement, 
it included a debate on the timely subject “Ought the Negro be allowed 
to vote?” Most of the Commencement exercises of that year, however, 
followed the more conventional subjects, such as “Emancipation of the 
Mind,” or “Have men of thought been more beneficial to the world than 
men of action?” 

Records have been found of a few of the probably numerous 
patriotic demonstrations on the campus. When the body of James H. 
McGill, the first soldier from Putnam County to die of battle wounds, 
was brought to Greencastle, President Bowman preached a funeral ser- 
mon before an “immense concourse” on the campus. When Chaplain 
Hibben was in Greencastle in April 1863 he “was called out” and made 
an “eloquent little speech” to the Union Club, Former Governor Wright 
addressed the Sunday afternoon chapel in November 1863, with a “most 
powerful and effective lecture in vindication of the authenticity of the 
Bible and the necessity of abiding by the laws of the country,” and 
received a “hearty response from the immense auditory present.” Pro- 
fessor Locke was one of those addressing a patriotic rally in a grove near 
Fillmore. 

Following the news of Lee’s surrender, there occurred what the Banner 
described as the most enthusiastic celebration ever held in Greencastle, 
lasting from 10:00 A.M. until late in the night. It adds that “the stu- 
dents of Asbury mustered their forces, and paraded the principal streets, 
and with their torches made a beautiful appearance.” If this was the 
greatest, it was by no means the only celebration that spring, for a stu- 
dent writing in April 1866 contrasted the calm of that spring with the 
excitement of the preceding one, when “nearly every week then wit- 
nessed a holiday for celebration and an evening of illuminations, 
speeches and torch-light processions.” 

On the news of the assassination of President Lincoln, the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, and groups from all the churches assembled on the campus, 
where they were addressed by Professor Locke and the Greencastle 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. E. W. Fisk, who “almost deified Lin- 
coln.” ‘The following Sunday a union meeting of all the Greencastle 
churches on the college campus was addressed by the venerable Metho- 
dist preacher Aaron Wood and President Bowman. A similar meeting in 
Indianapolis was addressed by three men who had been closely connected 
with Asbury, former Governor Wright and Judge McDonald, both trus- 
tees, and by Colonel John W. Ray, a graduate and later treasurer of the 
university. Colonel Ray struck the spirit of the times, firing the audience 
with revenge, it was reported, when he stated that “if he were Sherman’s 
army and took Johnson’s forces . . . he would people hell with such 
rebels so quick they would not know the way they got there.” 

During the war years financial efforts were continued with but little 
success. [he trustees had in 1860 asked for contributions of $100,000, 
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of which $60,000 was to go for buildings, the balance for endowment. 
Such contributions, one enthusiastic optimist explained, would require 
only $1.00 from each Methodist in the state, and would place “the 
institution above the want of subsequent donations,” as it would provide 
ample buildings and adequate endowment for faculty salaries. Faculty 
members, presiding elders of the church, and ministers were all author- 
ized to sell scholarships, and to collect money on subscriptions, with a 
commission of ten per cent. They apparently had little success, as the 
figures for the productive endowment at the end of the war were the 
same (approximately $70,000) as at the beginning. The year 1863 was 
one of the few nineteenth century years in which the university closed 
with a favorable balance, this time of $921, but by 1864-65 there was 
again the customary deficit, amounting to $1,265. Plans were begun 
and high hopes were entertained for financial advance in connection with 
the centenary of Methodism in the United States to be observed in 
1866. 


———————— 


The Admission of Women 


CHAPTER IV 


AT THE TIME the Indiana Asbury University came into existence and for 
several decades thereafter there was little thought of higher education 
for women. And certainly not in the same institutions with men. Yet 
here and there bold women, occasionally backed by men, were asserting 
the rights of their sex to higher education, along with the assertion of 


their political and legal rights. 


1. Mrs. Larrabee’s Greencastle Female 
Collegiate Seminary 
Mrs. Harriet Dunn Larrabee had come from Maine to Greencastle along 


with her husband, William C. Larrabee, when he joined the Asbury 
faculty in 1842. In the words of a catalogue of her school issued in 1850, 


Mrs. Larrabee, 


prompted by an ardent desire . . . to do something to promote the education 
of females in the State of Indiana . . . opened a school with four young 
ladies as pupils. . . . She has built up, step by step, a school, which is be- 
lieved to be, in the advantages it affords, equal to any in the country. 


Opened in 1844, her school by 1847 had about forty pupils, and Mrs. 
Larrabee had fully decided to make it a permanent operation, In 1848 it 
was incorporated with a charter from the state, setting up a board of 
trustees, headed by William C. Larrabee, including Governor Joseph A. 
Wright, and five others from Greencastle, Mooresville, and ‘Terre Haute. 
The trustees were empowered to employ teachers, hold Commencement 
exercises, and grant honors and degrees. 

The most complete description of the school that has survived is the 
printed catalogue of 1850. The year consisted of three terms of fourteen 
weeks each. Enrollment included forty-five girls of primary age, forty- 
one in the preparatory department, and, in the three years’ college course, 
twenty in the first class, ten juniors, and six seniors. The courses of 
collegiate grade corresponded rather closely to those offered in Asbury. 
Tuition increased grade by grade, being $2.50 and $3.50 per term for 
the primary and preparatory girls, and $5.50, $6.75, and $8.00 for the 
three college years. Local students might live at home, but for others Mrs. 
Larrabee could herself accommodate six or eight, the Rev. Mr. Ather- 
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ton, living in President Simpson’s former home, could take ten, and 
other excellent families in the neighborhood could accommodate others, 
at $2.00 or $2.25 a week for room, board, washing, wood, and light. 

Classes were held in the Larrabee home, a large house between Locust 
Street and College Avenue, near Olive Street. After it was destroyed by 
fire, the Larrabees built the famous Rosabower to the south of their 
former home, where Longden Hall now stands. ‘Teaching in the school 
was largely, but not entirely, a family affair. In addition to Mrs. Larra- 
bee, a sister and three of her brothers helped at one time or another, as 
did the Larrabees’ son, William H.; Miss Caroline Springer taught 
music. Other teaching was done by advanced Asbury students, notably 
George W. Hoss, later prominent in educational activities in Indiana 
and Kansas, and by Samuel A. Lattimore, who married Ellen, a daughter 
of the Larrabees, and later taught in Asbury, Genesee, and Rochester. An 
Asbury student early in 1852 recorded in his diary a “paper reading,” a 
very interesting performance before a large audience by the young ladies 
of Mrs. Larrabee’s school. 

All comments on Mrs. Larrabee’s school were highly favorable. As 
examples, the Rev. F. C. Holliday, in his Indiana Methodism pub- 
lished in 1873, says that “few schools have done more to advance female 
education than the seminary founded at Greencastle by Mrs. Larrabee,” 
and Professor R. G. Boone, in his History of Education in Indiana, 
refers to the “Christian, and motherly, but equally scholarly, service of 
Mrs. Larrabee.” 

In 1852 Mrs. Larrabee retired, and direction of the school was taken 
over by Jeremiah Tingley. He was an Asbury graduate of 1850 and a 
brother of Joseph Tingley of the Asbury faculty. For at least two years 
the school continued under him. Mention was frequently made in the 
Asbury Notes of programs given by the young ladies in the Asbury 
chapel, with such comments as a “universal expression of approbation,” 
and with special appreciation of the musical numbers. A presentation by 
the literary society, called the “Hemans Lyceum,” of a Women’s Rights 
Convention was pronounced a “splendid success.” The Asbury Notes 
established a Ladies’ Department, with articles furnished by the Hemans 
Lyceum, notably on the growing interest in female education, elsewhere 
as well as in Greencastle. 

In 1853 an attendance of over 100 was reported, and the Indiana 
Conference took over patronage of the school, at least to the extent of 
appointing official visitors. Plans were made for the erection of a build- 
ing, and by 1854 promises of $8,000 had been obtained. 

An evidence of the advancing interest in education for women was a 
convention of presidents of female colleges, held at Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, and presided over by Cyrus Nutt, then president of the 
Whitewater Female College. ‘There a list of courses was recommended 
for female colleges, and distinctive degrees for women were suggested. 
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These included a degree of M.E.L. (Mistress of English Literature) 
for those completing an English collegiate course; L.B.A. (Lady Bac- 
calaureate) for those taking a classical course; and an M.L.A. CMis- 
tress of Liberal Arts) for those who continued literary pursuits two years 
after graduation. 


2. Other Greencastle Female Seminaries 


In 1855 the Indiana Conference and the Northwest Indiana Conference 
extended their patronage to an Asbury Female Institute, conducted in 
Greencastle under the direction of the Rev. George A. Chase. The 
Asbury trustees permitted the seminary to use the old County Seminary 
building, free of rent, except for the necessary repairs. Chase lived in the 
old Simpson home, in which he could accommodate fifteen girls. The 
Putnam Republican Banner in 1856 called this “one of the best regulated 
female high schools in the West.” By 1859 the Rev. John B. DeMotte, 
later a member of the Asbury faculty, was in charge, and the Institute 
was described as being in a “healthy condition, but somewhat embar- 
rassed for the want of more capacious buildings.” 

In 1861 announcement was made that the Rev. James P. Rous, re- 
cently head of Asbury’s preparatory department, was opening an Asbury 
Female Seminary in a newly renovated building. This continued for at 
least two years. At that time the Putnam Republican Banner published a 
letter praising Putnam County in general, and mentioning its “female 
schools of high grade.” ‘The following week another letter appeared, call- 
ing praise of the female schools ridiculous, and calling attention to how 
many of them had failed, although conducted by people successful in 
other fields. The writer went on to say that Greencastle should have the 
female college of the state, just as it had the best university of the state. 

These schools had no direct connection with Asbury, although their 
relations were very close. Much of their personnel was from Asbury; for 
the most part they used the old County Seminary building owned by the 
university; some of their programs were held in the college chapel; and 
at least once an elocutionist gave a series of lectures in the two schools. 

In the fall of 1866 a Miss Grigsby’s Seminary was in existence. The 
Asbury Review noted the excellent essays and originality of wit in the 
“Autumn Leaves,” a paper written and read by the young women of the 
seminary. It took occasion to call “the building devoted to the education 
of the young ladies of this city a positive disgrace,” and to express its 
wonder that “those who don’t die from colds survive the miseries of the 
smoky room.” It was at approximately this point that Indiana Asbury 
made the momentous decision to admit women. 


3. Coeducation in Other Colleges 


Meanwhile, there had been a considerable increase throughout the coun- 
try in opportunities for young women to receive higher education. Geor- 
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gia Female College, which later became Georgia Wesleyan College, 
founded in 1836, was perhaps the first important seminary for women, 
and was followed the next year by the more famous school of Mary Lyon 
which became Mount Holyoke College. Rockford, Elmira, Vassar, IIli- 
nois Female College Clater MacMurray), Oxford Female College, and 
Rutgers Female College rounded out the number of generally recog- 
nized women’s colleges previous to 1867, but Mrs. Larrabee’s Green- 
castle Female Collegiate Seminary might well be mentioned along with 
these, even though it offered only three years of college work, and was 
short-lived. 

Among colleges open to both men and women, Oberlin, founded in 
1833, was the pioneer. Here women had almost complete equality with 
men, except that at graduation time men read for them the speeches they 
had written. When the famous woman’s rights advocate, Lucy Stone, a 
graduate of Oberlin, protested against this as an injustice, a member of the 
faculty answered that “it is a thing positively disagreeable to both sexes 
to see a woman a public character.” Iowa Wesleyan, Baldwin Clater 
Baldwin-Wallace), Mt. Union, Hillsdale, and Lawrence, all founded in 
the 1840's, also accepted women from the beginning, as did Westminster 
(Pennsylvania), Northwestern, Northwestern Christian (later Butler), 
Monmouth, Antioch, and Cornell Clowa), all founded in the 1850’s, and 
Albion, founded in 1861. Of the state universities, lowa, Kansas, Utah, 
and Washington were coeducational. Wisconsin had a separate college 
with somewhat lower standards for women. As early as 1841 Asbury’s 
neighbor Franklin had also established a “department for ladies.” ‘Thus 
Indiana Asbury was not a pioneer in admitting women, but rather one of 
the earliest to join the large number of colleges throwing their doors 
open to women in the years following the Civil War. 

For those in the twentieth century who have difficulty in understand- 
ing how a case could be made against higher education for women, there 
is perhaps no better sample of the arguments used than the oft-quoted 
statement of a Rev. John Todd: 


As for training young ladies through a long intellectual course, as we do 
young men, it can never be done. They will die in the process. . . . The 
poor thing has her brain crowded with history, grammar, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, natural history, chemistry, physiology, botany, astronomy, rhetoric, 
natural and moral philosophy, metaphysics, French, often German, Latin, 
perhaps Greek, reading, spelling, committing poetry, writing compositions, 
drawing, painting, etc., etc., ad infinitum. Then, out of school hours, from 
three to six hours of severe toil at the piano. She must be on the strain all 
the school hours, study in the evening till her eyes ache, her brain whirls, 
her spine yields and gives way, and she comes through the process of edu- 
cation, enervated, feeble, without courage or vigor, elasticity or strength. 
Alas! must we crowd education upon our daughters, and, for the sake of 
having them “intellectual,” make them puny, nervous, and their whole 
earthly existence a struggle between life and death? 
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4. Shall Asbury Accept Women? 
The Asbury trustees, disregarding such dire forebodings, and mindful of 


the increasing demand throughout the country for higher education of 
women, could no longer remain satisfied with the ephemeral female sem- 
inaries in Greencastle. In 1855 they appointed a committee to consider 
the establishment of “a Female Department of the University,” but that 
committee reported back that it would be imprudent to take any such 
action at the time. ‘Iwo years later a committee made a more favorable 
report, that a plan for the admission of “females to this university, on 
equal privileges with males, meets our cordial approval.” They, however, 
did not believe it expedient to attempt this immediately, but held them- 
selves ready “to meet the wishes of the people in that respect, when- 
ever practicable, and to carry out the plan proposed.” Committees from 
the conferences seemed to agree with this position, and favored the ad- 
mission of women as soon as additional funds became available. 

President Bowman in 1860 presented a recommendation that “a Fe- 
male School either as a Department, or as an independent school should 
be established . . . the school to be opened when Fifty ‘Thousand Dollars 
shall have been secured for that purpose.” The trustees not only ac- 
cepted this recommendation but ordered it published. But by the next 
year the Civil War was on, and the trustees decided that they could not 
undertake any additional fund-raising during “the present financial em- 
barrassment of the country,” but recommended that the president and 
faculty establish a self-supporting Female School, and authorized the 
faculty to admit young ladies to their classes “as in their discretion may 
be deemed proper.” ‘The faculty immediately met to devise a plan, but 
in 1862 the trustees indefinitely postponed any action on the matter. 

In July, 1864 a meeting in Roberts Chapel in Greencastle proposed a 
college to accommodate 200 women, and a $30,000 building, to be started 
as soon as half the amount was subscribed, to be under the patronage of 
the Asbury trustees, Shortly announcement was made that members of 
the Asbury faculty, aided by “competent ladies,” would open a first class 
female college in September. President Bowman warned that Bedford 
and New Albany were putting in bids for a female college that the Indi- 
ana Conference planned to establish, and urged Greencastle, which he 
said had obvious advantages over both of them, to make an effective bid. 
Again a committee was organized to obtain subscriptions, but so far as 
Greencastle was concerned nothing came of either the local or the con- 
ference plans. 

It was at approximately this same time that Asbury’s “first alumnus,” 
Thomas Goodwin, in a “Letter from Indianapolis” to the New York 
Christian Advocate, envisioned a university under Methodist auspices, 
with endowment of half a million dollars, with doors open to females as 
well as males; he hoped that Asbury might be that university. 
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Following the close of the war in 1865 W. D. Allen and others offered 


land for a female college, but the trustees deemed it inexpedient to accept 
this unless there could be an additional $50,000 of endowment. This they 
hoped the community could raise. ‘The following year the faculty asked 
the trustees to take immediate action to raise the additional endowment 
needed for the Female department. ‘The Asbury Review chipped in, with 
an unsigned article under the caption “O Tempus, O Mores,” pleading 
for higher education for women. The finishing schools of the time were 
said to be “but relics of the Cloister and Nunnery,” and 


when it becomes an admitted and recognized truth, that individual success, 
social harmony, and national destiny, all depend upon the mother, according 
as she trains the infant into childhood, and thence into manhood, we will 
hasten to educate our sisters equally with ourselves. 


In somewhat less serious vein another article suggested the desirability 
of bringing coeds to the campus, as “all available young ladies of this 
sprightly village” are invariably dated months ahead. 

At long last, on June 26, 1867, the trustees acted, with the simple 
statement that the faculty are “authorized to receive Female students 
into the regular College classes of the University.” Their action came 
only after long and earnest arguments both for and against, one of their 
number stated, with the arguments “against” highly amusing to those 
who were “for,” but the final action “for” was by a large majority. With- 
out carrying any statement regarding the admission of women, the cata- 
logue for 1867-68 listed five of them among the freshmen, and it was not 
until the following year that, at the end of the section on terms of admis- 
sion, it added: “Ladies are admitted to the College Classes only, and on 
the same conditions as gentlemen.” It was not until 1871 that girls were 
admitted to the preparatory department. 


5. The Women Enter * 


The five young ladies who entered the freshman class in the fall of 1867, 
pioneering the noble experiment, were 


Alice Allen Clater Mrs. Thomas J. Brandt) 

Laura Beswick Clater Mrs. Robert N. McKaig) 

Bettie McReynolds Locke Cater Mrs. Edward A. Hamilton) 
Mary Euphemia Simmons (later Mrs. Hugh Crawford) 


all of whom graduated four years later, and Amanda Beck, who dropped 


* For this and the following section the author is greatly indebted to a manuscript, 
“The First Coeds: an account of the dramatic circumstances under which DePauw 
University became a coeducational institution,” written by Lilian Hughes Neis- 
wanger in 1935, when her husband, William A. Neiswanger, was professor of 
economics in DePauw. Her manuscript was based in considerable part on her ex- 
tensive conversations with Mrs. Bettie Locke Hamilton, perhaps the most aggressive 
of the first group of young women admitted to Asbury. 
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out after her freshman year. ‘They were all listed in the catalogue as 
living in Greencastle. Miss Simmons, however, was from Missouri, but 
visiting in Greencastle the previous summer, had decided to remain with 
relatives and accept the new opportunity. Alice Allen lived six miles west 
of Greencastle, and part of the time rode back and forth on horseback. 
While the others entered the scientific course, being unprepared for the 
classical, Bettie Locke entered the classical course. She was a daughter of 
Asbury’s professor of mathematics, John W. Locke, and had been tu- 
tored by her father and had attended classes in Baker University during 
her father’s short presidency of that institution. 

Their first entrance to the chapel was memorable. As they reached the 
door the men turned and stared, and the impulse of the girls was to flee. 
One suggested that they take seats in the rear, to which Bettie Locke re- 
plied: “What, women take a back seat? Never.” So they marched to 
the front, taking seats in the Amen corner. As Laura Beswick recalled it, 
the men regularly crowded in a solid phalanx at the chapel entrance, and 
it was only by awaiting the arrival of President Bowman and his “Make 
way, young gentlemen” that the young ladies could follow single file in 
his wake. Throughout the year the men continued their stamping as the 
women entered. The following fall, the faculty announced that “there 
being but one door of ingress and egress . . . the young ladies are excused 
from prayers.” 

Professor Locke, presumably to welcome the young ladies, during the 
first month of their attendance chose as his subject for the Sunday after- 
noon lecture “Female Education.” Other professors who showed partic- 
ular interest in the young ladies included the young John Clark Ridpath 
and the German-born Professor Reubelt, whom one of the original coeds 
remembered as frequently praying in chapel for the “tree hundred men 
students and de some few young vimmen.” 

The Asbury Review at first took a rather mixed attitude. It published 
a communication from a “Lady Correspondent,” who felt that by being 
among the first colleges to admit women, “Asbury had gained for her- 
self a lasting honor—a monument grand and noble.” ‘The editor com- 
mented, however, that 


While the world is shouting reform, Asbury has made an effort to keep pace 
with the age, tho the effort was “the groaning of the mountain,” and the 
“brought forth” was five female students. 


An anonymous contributor remarked that “it may have been wise to have 
opened Asbury’s halls to both sexes,” but another reform which is more 
promising, and that the students accept with more zest, is the opening of a 
reading room. 

By December the Asbury Review was taking a definitely hostile atti- 
tude. It published an article on “Females in Asbury,” referring to their 
presence as “a sad oppression, grievous to endure,” and suggesting that 
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the trustees be petitioned to reverse their action in admitting women. 
“Then and then only,” the anonymous writer continued, “will we feel 
once more like students of a respected University, and not like little 
urchins in a district school.” Other schools, including Harvard and 
Yale, had not admitted women, and consequently had not “experi- 
enced the withering touch of this erroneous and demoralizing system.” 
The editors admitted that their contributor was perhaps too severe, but 
added that his diatribe “so nearly expresses the unanimous view of all 
the students [the word “students” must have been used to refer only to 
the males], that we have no hesitancy in inserting it.” 

It was indeed hard for the young men to adjust to the acceptance of 
women into their sacred halls. They were fond of comparing Asbury with 
Harvard and Yale and other eastern universities where only men were 
admitted. Nearly, if not all, of the coeducational colleges of the time had 
been open to women from their beginning. Asbury was alone, or almost 
alone, in changing from a man’s preserve to an open haven for both sexes. 
Could Asbury continue to hold her head high among the nation’s uni- 
versities? Against such considerations as these Bettie Locke’s comment 
on what may have contributed to the difficulty, even if true, seems per- 
haps trivial. Modestly, she admitted that “we were not especially good 
looking. It might have been easier for us if we had been.” 

The hostility of the men was not the only hardship for Asbury’s first 
coeds. “The hardest thing to bear,” one of them said, was the attitude of 
girls of their age, which she termed one of “snobbish ostracism.” ‘The 
town gossips also talked of the immodesty of the college girls, perhaps 
allowing their ankles to be seen as they ascended the stairs of the college 
building. ‘Thus the women, as well as the men, were having to suffer “a 
sad oppression, grievous to endure.” 

All this the young women were willing to endure. A male classmate re- 
marks that these girls were never “in a prank or scrape or anything 
bordering on it,” but stood on their dignity, and won the respect of 
faculty and students. This is in accord with the words of Bettie Locke: 


We were all refined, good girls from good families, and we realized somehow 
that we weren’t going to college just for ourselves, but for all the girls who 
would follow after us—if we could just win out. 


A report to the Western Christian Advocate, made by the examiners 
who served at the close of the first term in which women had been in at- 
tendance, commented on the novelty of seeing five lady freshmen, and 
added a note distinctly favorable to their presence: 


All who witnessed the examination could but feel that it was a privilege 
worthily bestowed, and that there need be no fear by any young man in the 
University that the standard of the University character will suffer from 
its Lady collegians. 
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In the first reference made in their minutes to the presence of the 
young women, the faculty in January 1868 seemed to accept them com- 
pletely, and asked the president 


to say to the parents of the girls who are members of the University that 
it has been and still is the purpose of the Faculty to extend to the ladies 
of the Institution the same care and protection that are given to male 
students. 


In a further welcoming gesture, the faculty later furnished the young 
ladies with keys to the faculty room, in order that they might “deposit 
their bonnets and cloaks” there. | 


6. Opposition Yields to Acceptance 


The editors of the Asbury Review, in the first issue following the Christ- 
mas vacation after the first coeds had been admitted, mention that they 
had discussed the “innovation” with numerous former students, and 
“have the first one yet to meet that spoke of it favorably.” Continuing 
the attack, they published letters signed “Alumnus,” which were quite 
extreme. Money collected for Asbury had been given for the education of 
males; to use it for females was an act of perfidy. If women should come 
in great numbers, as they do to other “hermaphrodite” colleges, there 
would be need of more staff, more buildings, especially for boarding, and 
more endowment. Coeducation would not raise the moral standards of the 
men, but rather lower those of the women. Let the women go to the fe- 
male seminaries or to other hermaphrodite colleges. “Alumnus” further 
expressed disrespect for the Methodist ministers who were so grossly 
mismanaging Asbury’s affairs, and stated that he would give nothing 
more to the institution. 

At this point the faculty took a hand, called in the editors of the Re- 
view, and demanded a disavowal of the offensive language used against 
the coeds and the Methodist ministers. ‘The editors expressed willingness 
to comply with the faculty demands, and published an apology of a sort. 
At the end of February 1868, the Review suspended publication, not to 
resume for five years, and thus the historian is deprived of further use of 
what had been the most fruitful source of information on student and 
alumni opinion. 

There were increasing evidences of the general acceptance of coeduca- 
tion. The faculty allowed special scholarships for the daughters of wid- 
ows, including Laura Beswick of the first class and the daughters of the 
late Professor Downey, who were not yet quite of college age. Hereafter 
scholarships for women were to be sold on the same terms as scholarships 
for men. 

The young ladies were amused and yet disturbed at the Sunday after- 
noon lectures, when President Bowman would begin: “Gentlemen . . 
ahem,” and felt really triumphant one Sunday when he began: “Gentle- 
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men and young ladies.” ‘They agreed among themselves, however, that 
he had been straddling, and that therefore no one of them would call on 
him to perform a marriage ceremony. In what was more important, 
the president reported to the trustees at the end of the sophomore year 
for the first women: 


The young ladies have done well in their studies, their presence in the 
classes has been productive of decided good to the other sex, and time has 
demonstrated the wisdom of their acceptance. 


“Another step in the right direction,” the official visitors commented. 

Meanwhile, in the sophomore performances in March 1869, the Misses 
Locke and Beswick had done so well that the Banner reported that they 
“put to shame . . . the male sprigs who so strenuously resisted their 
entrance to the university.” On this occasion the young women wore 
simple, delicately flowered calico frocks rather than fine dresses, in con- 
trast with the fancy clothes of the young men, intending this as an 
evidence of the serious rather than frivolous purpose by which they were 
animated. 

By the time the first coeds had reached their junior year they had 
been joined by four sophomores, nine freshmen, and two girls classed 
as irregulars. Debarred from the men’s organizations they established a 
Philomathean Literary Society and the Kappa Alpha Theta fraternity of 
their own (both discussed in chapter VII). ‘They were also showing their 
equality with the men by now and then having to be called before the 
faculty for discipline. One was given five demerits for disorder in chapel, 
two were disciplined for a quarrel in the Philomathean society, and oth- 
ers for a fist fight and scratching incident between fraternity and bar- 
barian groups in a campus election. 

When Commencement Day was approaching for the first group of 
young women, they discovered that the men were planning a class day 
program from which they were to be excluded. They attended a meeting 
of the class, protested, handed the chairman a note, and left. The men 
immediately voted to expel the women, and then read the note, in which 
the girls had resigned. The girls felt themselves at least partially victori- 
ous, having put the men in the ridiculous position of expelling those who 
had already resigned. When it came to the valedictory exercises of the 
Philomathean society, the speeches of the girls, according to a report 
sent to the Western Christian Advocate, contained allusions to “the 
unfortunate and unaccountable opposition” to their presence, allusions 
which while “not unexpected,” were “quite unnecessary,” for “the boys 
are already able to discern their folly.” 

At the Commencement exercises four of the five young women who 
had started as freshmen were graduated. This was an unusually high 
percentage. For this occasion they wore white dresses “with full skirts 
and effeminate ruffles.” According to custom the president cautioned the 
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audience against applause for any of the class, but had to caution with 
especial vigor against the applause the audience wanted to give the 
women graduates. Gifts of flowers, according to the usual custom, were 
brought to the graduates, the women receiving more than their share. 
Immediately following Commencement, the trustees passed this resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas the admission of Females to the regular College Classes in this 
University demonstrates as it has in other Institutions both the practicability 
& desirableness of educating the sexes together—therefore Resolved that 
this action continues to meet our unqualified approval and we confidently 
trust that the same usage will soon prevail in every American College and 


University. 


The reports of the Committees on Education made to the conferences 
followed the same line, noting with great pleasure the attendance of 
thirty-five young women during that year, and especially the graduation 
of the four “noble, gifted young women.” The university was now enter- 
ing fields of wider usefulness. At the same time the preparatory depart- 
ment was also opened to girls. 

On the evening of the commencement exercises one of the graduates, 
Laura Beswick, was married to the Rev. Robert N. McKaig, a graduate 
of the previous year. There were several noteworthy things about this 
wedding. It was the first of an Asbury coed. The groom was the very 
man who, as a twenty-four-year-old sophomore, formerly a lieutenant in 
the Union Army, had made a strong speech denouncing the temerity of 
the girls who had invaded the rights of the men students. ‘The ceremony 
was performed, not by President Bowman, whom the girls had agreed 
to boycott, but by the Reverend Hillary A. Gobin, a classmate of the 
groom. And this first coed marriage was eventually blessed with ten 
children. | 

In 1872 an effort was begun to endow a professorship to be held by a 
woman, and a first gift of $1,000 was offered. Two years later questions 
were being raised as to why nothing along this line was being done, and 
nothing seems to have developed from this interesting plan. There was 
no woman on the regular college faculty until 1882. 

Along with the more general acceptance of women, opposition flared 
up from time to time. In 1873 there was a debate in the Platonean Liter- 
ary Society on the question “Does the presence of young ladies in Asbury 
have a refining influence?” The judges decided in favor of the 
negative, and this was widely reported through the state, although the 
members of the society had also taken a vote that was strongly in favor 
of the affirmative. In the renewed controversy which this brought about, 
the revived Asbury Review stated that the majority of men on the cam- 
pus “do not feel themselves losers on account of the presence of the young 
ladies,” but a little later expressed the opinion that a woman’s college 
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connected with the university would be preferable to the existing coedu- 
cational plan. 

An additional official step recognizing the women came at commence- 
ment in 1873, when Jennie W. Brown was awarded the “Scientific 
Honor,” the first time such an honor had been given, and the first com- 
mencement honor to any young woman. The following fall, however, the 
women received a setback. Plans were being made in the Platonean 
Literary Society for their customary joint program with the Philological 
Society, both all-male organizations, in commemoration of Washington’s 
birthday. Suddenly a group of women from the Philomathean Society 
burst into the room, demanding a share for the women in that program. 
The question was discussed in the two men’s societies, with talk of 
“courtesy,” “gallantry,” “women’s rights,” and “eternal Justice.” The 
Platonean Society, by a small majority, voted to admit the Philomathean, 
but the Philological voted to “disregard the petition.” ‘There was noth- 
ing for the women to do but submit, “with the patience of hope in the 
progress of ideas.” They suffered a more serious affront when on April 1, 
1874, a “Bogus” appeared from nowhere on the campus. It was a sur- 
reptitious, scurrilous sheet, and included an obscene attack on the women. 
Some of the women considered withdrawing from the university, but the 
students responsible for the Bogus were detected and punished, and the 
excitement passed over. 

In 1876 the Asbury Review came out with a suggestion which indi- 
cated a rather definite acceptance of the women. As boarding was the 
chief expense for students, it suggested boarding clubs for ladies, “or 
‘even’ mixed clubs.” 

A complaint about the two-fold disadvantages under which the women 
worked was voiced in a letter signed “A Lady,” in the student publica- 
tion, now the Asbury Monthly. First, the men averaged four years older, 
and thus had the advantage over the women when more mature thought 
was required. Second, and “much worse,” 


the young ladies have a peculiar habit of wearing their hats all day, which 
is very detrimental to hard and long-continued brain work. ‘The head nat- 
urally becomes heated with vigorous work in the recitation. This heat is 
kept in by a close-fitting hat, and headache or general languor are likely 
to result. 


Asbury was almost alone in the hat-wearing custom, the “Lady” stated, 
and she suggested leaving hats off. When this major reform was accom- 
plished is not found in the records. Faculty members had already done 
their share by furnishing a place where the hats could be left. 

As late as the last weeks before Indiana Asbury became DePauw Uni- 
versity in 1884, the coeds felt that they had been deprived of true 
equality. They were considered able to pay for subscriptions to the 
Asbury Monthly, but their literary society did not have a part with the 
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two men’s societies in editing it. In a communication to the paper, “The 
Girls” pointed out that they were suffering “taxation without representa- 
tion.” The editor agreed that their protest was valid, since—and note 
this admission particularly—“they are the equal of the boys intellectu- 
ally.” By the following fall, they gained their share in the DePauw 
Monthly. 

By the time Indiana Asbury became DePauw in 1884, the action that 
the trustees had hesitatingly taken seventeen years earlier in admitting 
women seemed completely vindicated. Likewise the conduct of Alice 
Allen, Amanda Beck, Laura Beswick, Bettie Locke, and Mary Simmons, 
which had seemed to so many to be unfeminine and brazen effrontery in 
1867, was now recognized by almost all as a heroic assertion of the princi- 
ple of equal rights and opportunities for women, which had worked to 
the benefit of all of Indiana Asbury’s constituency. 


Curricular and Staff Changes, 
1865 to 1888 


CHAPTER V 


In THE years following the Civil War, there were several curricular 
developments of significance, the first of which was the introduction of 
the long anticipated Biblical course. 


t. Lhe Biblical Course 


The catalogue issued in 1861 had announced that 


for the benefit of young men preparing for the ministry, the Trustees have 
proposed to organize a Biblical Department. The studies will be so accom- 
modated to those of the other departments that, with a little extra study, 
the student may carry them along with the regular course. 


Although the course enrolled fifteen students the first year, it was ap- 
parently set aside during the remaining years of the war. By 1865 the 
“Harmon Chair of Biblical Literature” had been announced, but for the 
time being the duties of that chair were left to the president. Courses 
were announced in Hebrew, idioms of the New Testament, principles of 
interpretation, with exercises in Hebrew and Greek exegesis, didactic 
theology, practical theology, church history, and in 1874 other courses 
were added. These Biblical courses might be substituted for certain re- 
quired courses in either the classical or scientific curriculum, and minis- 
terial students might take Greek in place of Latin. These substitution 
privileges were open only to those enrolled in the whole Biblical pro- 
oram. 

This provision for Biblical studies is significant in two ways. First it 
represented an embryonic school of theology. During the seventies and 
eighties from twenty-five to fifty-five students were listed annually in 
the department of Biblical studies. And it also took a step toward an 
elective system beyond what the scientific courses had offered. A further 
slight extension of opportunity for electives was provided when in 1870 
classical students were allowed a choice between mathematics and Latin 
or Greek in the junior year. 


2. A New Statement of Aims 


Meanwhile, a revised statement of the aims and objectives of the univer- 
sity appeared in the catalogue for 1866-67. This, based upon “a full 
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harmonious development of the human faculties,” proposed to give an 
outline “of those branches of knowledge with which every well-educated 
man should be . . . acquainted,” to provide “the greatest discipline and 
the highest culture” through the “subjects popularly called practical,” 
to the end that the student should “become prepared to grapple success- 
fully with the most important questions, to acquire knowledge readily, 
and to use it to good advantage.” 

The old assertion was repeated that the classical course was “sub- 
stantially the same as that of the oldest and most reputable American 
colleges, and that which long experience had shown to be the best adapted 
to secure a thorough, liberal education,” and again it was recommended 
in preference to any other. But for the scientific course, while it was ad- 
mittedly “not so complete” as the classical, it could claim to be “fully 
equal to any scientific course pursued in our best institutions, and is per- 
haps as good as the time occupied will allow.” 

The new statement of aims was not accompanied by any basic change 
in the curriculum, nor did it apparently have any connection with the 
admission of women, which took place at approximately the same time. 
Indeed the official position seemed to give no special recognition to the 
women, paying no heed to the contention that girls sacrifice their health 
and even their lives if they are educated in “the Boy’s way,” and one 
writer who advocated a different course for the girls was critical of As- 
bury’s boast that the “course of study was not altered or abridged one iota 
upon the admission of ladies.” 

Until 1874 further changes in the curriculum were relatively minor. A 
universal history course was substituted for previous courses in the his- 
tory of individual countries. International law reappeared. German and 
French, previously admitted to the scientific curriculum, were brought 
into the classical curriculum also, but again as added subjects. ‘To both 
the classical and the scientific course were added English versification in 
the freshman year, comparative philology and philosophy of history in 
the sophomore year, and history of philosophy for the seniors. For the 
scientific course aesthetics and mineralogy were added. 


3. The Philosophical Course 


The catalogues for 1874-75 and 1876-77 announced two rather basic 
changes. Most of the classes were put on a four-hour a week basis, with a 
standard load of four four-hour courses, with occasional one-, two- and 
three-hour courses fitted in. At the same time a philosophical curriculum 
was substituted for the scientific one, with an increase in modern lan- 
guages. 

Transferring the term hours into present-day semester hours, it is 
notable that mathematics with twenty-nine hours still maintained its 
preeminent position. Latin held sixteen hours in the classical, fourteen 
in the philosophical. Greek had fifteen hours in the classical, none in the 
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philosophical. Other language requirements were the same for both 
courses, with approximately two years of German and one of French. 
This made a total in foreign language for the classical course of fifty- 
five hours, approximating half of the student’s time, and of thirty-eight 
hours in the philosophical. Presumably to keep in touch with all the re- 
quired languages, the senior in his second term took a two-hour course 
in each, along with two four-hour courses. 

English had a larger place in the curriculum than at any previous time, 
with three terms of composition and rhetoric, and one in literature, total- 
ing ten hours. History also had a larger place, with a term each of ancient, 
modern, and American history. The American history was based on the 
first text written by an Indiana Asbury professor and used in his own 
classes, John Clark Ridpath’s History of the United States. One term of 
political economy and one of international law, added to the history, 
made a total of about sixteen hours in social science. 

Mental and moral philosophy and logic maintained approximately 
the same share in the time of both courses which they had previously 
held, about ten hours, In the classical curriculum, science also held 
about the same position as previously, with physics (this term had now 
supplanted natural philosophy) having about five hours, geology four, 
and chemistry and astronomy two each. In the philosophical curriculum, 
as substitutes for the Greek and advanced Latin of the classical, there 
were three additional hours of chemistry, four of botany, two of biology 
(the first use of that designation), two of drawing, and eight of more 
advanced mathematics, including calculus and civil engineering. 

It would seem justifiable to quibble about the substitution of the 
designation “philosophical” for “scientific” in the new second curricu- 
lum, inasmuch as it required no more philosophy and actually a little 
more science and mathematics than had the “scientific” curriculum. The 
great difference was that the Latin and other courses were in all cases 
equivalent in standing to those of the classical curriculum, in contrast 
with the more elementary courses in the previous scientific curriculum; 
in other words, while changing its name from “scientific” to “philosophi- 
cal,” it was becoming, in the thinking of the time, more respectable. The 
degree awarded was that of Bachelor of Philosophy, a degree destined to 
become more popular than the Bachelor of Arts. 

With this new arrangement, all electives seem to have disappeared, 
except for the substitutions allowed in the Biblical course and the op- 
portunity to choose between the now equally respectable classical and 
philosophical courses. An “eclectic” course leading to a certificate was 
outlined, however, for “those who from want of time or means are disin- 
clined to undertake” either the classical or the philosophical curriculum. 
This course, designed for teachers, business men, and “young ladies,” 
included some preparatory subjects and no foreign language, except for 
an elective in Latin. 
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4. The Elective System 


During the last third of the nineteenth century most of the colleges of 
the country were shifting away from the requirement of the same 
courses for all students toward a partially or even a completely elective 
system. Electives had first been prominently championed by Thomas 
Jefferson in 1823, when in his plans for the University of Virginia he 
asserted that students should have “uncontrolled choice in the lectures 
they shall choose to attend.” This was only partially put into practice in 
his university, however, as students were given the opportunity only to 
choose among eight schools, such as ancient languages, modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, and natural philosophy, within each of which the 
courses were definitely prescribed. At approximately the same time 
Harvard was reorganized into departments, offering a limited number 
of electives for upperclassmen. Wider choice was allowed there in 1838 
and still wider in 1841, but there was a sharp division among the faculty 
on the advisability of offering electives, and the credit allowed for the 
elective courses was generally less than that for the required courses. 

By mid-century President Wayland of Brown University came out 
flatly for a completely elective system, under which “every student 
might study what he chose, all that he chose, and nothing but what he 
chose.” When Charles W. Eliot in 1869 became president of Harvard, 
he immediately advocated a rather free system of electives. All non- 
vocational courses, he contended, were of equal cultural and disciplinary 
value, if equally well taught and well studied, and students should choose 
the special lines of study which interested them, and should themselves 
have the responsibility of making choices and selecting their special lines 
of study. By 1874, Harvard’s freshman courses were all required, as 
were certain courses in rhetoric, philosophy, history, and_ political 
science; all other courses were elective. Summing up Eliot’s contribution, 
Professor Morison says his “greatest service to the country was to leap 
on the back of this wild mustang which Wayland had branded, and to 
break it into the civilized if somewhat jittery paces of the Harvard elec- 
tive system.” 

Against this drift toward elective courses there were some who stood 
out strongly, notably Presidents Porter of Yale and McCosh of Princeton. 
“Oh liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy name!” exclaimed 
McCosh. He particularly worried over the probability that the students 
would choose “dilettante” courses when they needed discipline and 
religious instruction. 

Taking cognizance of the trend toward elective courses, Pres- 
ident Bowman as early as 1867 reported to the trustees that the 
faculty had under consideration plans which would secure substantially 
the same mental and moral discipline as the existing curriculum, but 
would offer “a little wider latitude in the selection of studies, to suit 
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the tastes and pursuits of the students.” It was not, however, until 1879, 
in the last major modification of the curriculum during the Asbury years, 
that an elective system was definitely established. In tnis reorganization, 
slightly more than half of the work in the classical curriculum was in 
required courses, slightly less than half in the philosophical. But because 
of the relatively small number of electives offered, the change was not 
as great as would at first appear. In the freshman year, the classical 
student was required to take Greek, Latin, and mathematics, but for the 
fourth course might choose between belles lettres (English composition 
and rhetorical “Praxis” or exercise.) and science (two terms of chemistry 
and one of botany). The philosophical curriculum offered no choice in 
the freshman year, Latin, mathematics, science, and belles lettres being 
required. In the sophomore year the classical student took Latin and 
Greek, and could choose two other subjects from German, history, mathe- 
matics, and science, while the philosophical student was required to 
take only Latin, and had his choice of three of the same subjects from 
which the classical student selected two. In the junior year the classical 
student must take Greek, two terms of belles lettres (English literature 
and logic), and one of philosophy, while the philosophical student need 
take only the belles lettres and philosophy, and both groups might fill out 
their schedule by selecting from German, Latin, mathematics, and 
science (physics), with Hebrew as an additional alternative for the classi- 
cal students. By the senior year both groups were in the same category, 
as they were required to take the mental and moral philosophy, and 
might round out their courses from belles lettres (political economy, 
history of civilization, and international law), French, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and science (astronomy and geology). 

The required work shows several significant changes from that of any 
of the earlier plans. For the classical students, the requirements in Greek 
were a little higher than at any previous time; in Latin they were slightly 
lower. ‘The great change was in mathematics, in which the requirement 
of only one year was less than one-third of the previous requirement. 
Philosophy retained about the same position it had previously held, Eng- 
lish held its own in the philosophical curriculum, but lost in the classical; 
science lost ground heavily in the philosophical curriculum and disap- 
peared entirely as a requirement in the classical; and no social science 
was required in either. The relatively small number of electives, how- 
ever, kept students from missing more than one or two fields entirely. 
The student paper, the Asbury Monthly, expressed appreciation of the 
new plan, stating that “of the wisdom and desirability . . . of the change 
there can be no doubt.” 

From time to time during the period 1859 to 1884, other courses were 
offered in addition to the regular curriculum, but there are only a few 
records of their being elected. There was a class in Anglo-Saxon in 1875- 
76, and in Sanskrit in 1876-77. Instruction was also offered in Spanish, 
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Italian, and Swedish as well as in. Robert’s Rules of Order, analysis of 
foods, medical analysis, toxicology, contemporary science, and phonog- 
raphy. In 1872-73 a course in elocution was given by two instructors, 
one specializing in “Vocalization and the General Principles of Elocu- 
tion,” the other in “Gesture, Position, and Expression.” 

In the late sixties normal instruction was stressed, and the records of 
the seventies show fairly large enrollments in the normal classes. Cata- 
logues stated that normal classes would be formed each term, with in- 
struction in the theory and practice of teaching, school organization and 
government, and whatever other topics were necessary for preparation 
for teaching. Students conducted recitations, and criticized both their 
own and their instructor’s work. 


5. Improved Teaching Methods 


By the 1860's considerable advances were made in methods of instruc- 
tion. The catalogue for 1860-61 states: 


The various subjects in the departments of Mental and Moral Science, 
Belles Lettres, History and Natural Science are taught, in part, by lectures, 
which in the Department of Natural Science are fully illustrated by ap- 
propriate experiments, and by the use of excellent apparatus and cabinet 
collections. 


For mental and moral science courses, it was elsewhere explained, text- 
books were only guides to stimulate thought and inquiry. “Topical rec- 
itations, discussions, and familiar lectures, occupy the daily hour.” 


Similarly, 


the student in Chemistry is first made familiar with the properties, names 
and symbols of the elements, and with the general principles and laws of the 
science, by lectures, a full course of experiment and the use of a text-book. 
He is then at once put to work at the table of the analytical laboratory, and 
is required to complete a practical course of qualitative analysis, during 
which some attention is given to the study of quantitative analysis. 


In belles lettres the student was 
expected so to analyse and master the subject, as to be able to recite with- 


out the formality of questions. In Logic and Rhetoric, practice as well as 
theory, is required. In History, special attention is given to its philosophy. 


An innovation by Professor Earp in 1880-81, highly commended by 
students, foreshadowed a plan frequently advocated and occasionally 
practiced on a limited scale later. He excused seniors from some reci- 
tations in his department to carry on more extensive reading and study. 

At least until 1867 public examinations continued, at the close of each 
term “in the presence of Examining Committees, appointed for that 
purpose, in part by the Faculty, and in part by the four Methodist 


Conferences of Indiana.” 
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In view of the importance that honors work for superior students has 
assumed in the twentieth century, it is especially interesting that some- 
thing of the kind was begun in the Asbury days. ‘The first announcement 
of honors was in the catalogue for 1879, when the Latin department 
stated the requirements for “second class Honors.” The catalogue for 
1882-83 explained the system for all departments. Second class honors 
would be awarded to all sophomores or juniors who did whatever special 
work in addition to the regular courses the individual departments might 
require. First class honors would go to seniors who had maintained an 
average of go or more in class work, had done whatever additional work 
might be required, and had passed a special examination before a com- 
mittee of three, who together with the professor in charge, would decide 
on the propriety of granting the honors. 

Specific requirements for honors in different departments varied. As 
examples, for honors in botany, biology, geology, physics, or astronomy 
the requirement was a study, beyond regular class work, adequate in 
quantity and quality, of “any individual plant or animal, species, genus, 
family, order, group, or forces.” An honors project in history, in charge of 
President Martin during an interval between the history professorships of 
Ridpath and Mrs. Mansfield, was a thesis based on a comparative study of 
writers on the Elizabethan age of English history. For first class honors in 
German the student must take special examinations on the work of the 
senior year, do extemporaneous reading, prepare an English essay on Ger- 
man literature of the eighteenth century, and compose an essay in 
German. First and second class honors in Latin were each said to be 
about the equivalent of an additional year’s work. Second class honors 
in this field required a special examination on mythology and classical 
geography, subjects not included in courses. 

The Asbury Monthly in 1882 commented editorially that many of the 
men were now spending their spare moments in extra work rather than 
idling, adding that “it is the extra work that develops the true manliness 
of the student.” After the honors program had been withdrawn in 1890 
another student paper commented: “Jt has been noticed that . . . the 
libraries are less used. Draw your own conclusions.” 

Approximately 175 students achieved honors during the dozen years 
the program was in operation. Among these were two men who later 
had long and distinguished records on the DePauw faculty, Andrew 
Stephenson and Henry B. Longden. Three Japanese students, all later 
prominent in the life of their own country, were early honors men. And 
the irrespressible Albert J. Beveridge, later United States Senator and 
author, took second class honors in biology and twice took first class 
honors in history and belles lettres. 

Among semi-ofhicial activities, the lecture program was most striking. 
The program in 1866-67, for example, called for lectures by members of 
the faculty on subjects of general interest in their departments, on col- 
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lege life and study, on health, habits, manners, and business practices. 
“Distinguished scientific and practical men not on the faculty” were 
brought in for lectures on constitutional and commercial law, agriculture, 
horticulture, mechanic arts, and banking, this latter group of lectures, 
it was hopefully stated, being “preliminary to the opening of departments 
as soon as funds permit, for thorough instruction in these branches.” 
Many of the most notable speakers in the country were brought to the 
campus in the early seventies, such as Bayard Taylor, Wendell Phillips, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, John B. Gough, and Josh Billings. 

The three literary societies, two for men and one for women, continued 
to flourish. Other organizations included a “Society of Religious In- 
quiry,’ existing from 1864 to 1869, and the “Theological and Philo- 
sophical Union,” established about 1877, including Greencastle ministers 
and faculty members as well as students. What appears to be the first 
of the departmental clubs was the “Indiana Scientific Association,” 
founded in 1875, which immediately began collecting specimens and 
building a library of books and journals. ‘This was followed by a “Social 
Science and Political Club,” started in 1881 for “discussion of subjects 
of a political and scientific nature.” Its first subject of discussion was 
the question of woman’s suffrage, although the club was still undecided 
whether or not to admit women to membership. 


6. The Beginnings of Work in Music and Art 


Although it was not until forty years after the beginning of Asbury that 
any provision was made for instruction in music, musical organizations 
appeared on the campus much earlier. A commencement program of 
1849 included music by a “university orchestra,” and programs of early 
class performances likewise refer to orchestras. In 1861 a “Philharmonic 
Society” led by Professor Tingley is reported to have “discoursed sweet 
music in the intervals between orations” at the sophomore performance. 
By 1880 a “Mozart Club” was in existence, and there must have been a 
choir, as the faculty expressed resentment of the “thrusts made in the 
[Asbury] Monthly against the college choir.” A concert under the direc- 
tion of Professor DeMotte in 1882 included numbers by the Mozart Club, 
by the University Quartette and the Schubert Quartette, by several solo- 
ists, and a performance of “Song of the Cloud,” composed by DeMotte 
himself, by juvenile chorus, regular chorus, and orchestra. 

The “Mozart Symphony Club,” as described in the Mirror of 1884, 
included eight first and three second violins, a viola, two violoncellos, 
three double basses, four flutes and two clarinets, three each of cornets, 
trombones, and French horns, a tuba, a Glockenspiel, a small drum, a 
large drum and cymbals, together with bells, two pianos, and an organ. 
The same edition of the Mirror also lists a “college quartette,” a “banjo 
quartette,” and a university glee club, with three men singing each of 
the four parts. 
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Meanwhile in 1877 the first formal arrangement for musical instruc- 
tion was outlined in a contract signed by President Martin and Emanuel 
Marquis. Born in Germany, Marquis had come to Indiana in 1852, had 
given private lessons on various musical instruments, had taught modern 
languages for short periods in both Asbury and Indiana universities, had 
served for a short time in a U. S. consulate in France, had composed 
music, and had contributed to the Asbury Review a series of seven articles 
on “Art Principles,” including music, poetry, and painting. He now agreed 
“to furnish instruments of good quality and in sufficient number, and to 
give instruction on the piano and organ, with privilege of practice,” to 
Asbury students at fifty cents for half-hour lessons. The university would 
furnish him a room, encourage students to take lessons, and list his name 
and the names of his students in the catalogue. However, no mention of 
this undertaking reached the university catalogue. 

In 1881 Miss Minnie Langdon, an Asbury graduate of that year, was 
authorized to teach piano and organ, and five students were registered. 
The catalogue stated that a beginning had been made “for a much needed 
and long neglected department of college culture.” ‘The study of music 
was given quite a lift when Mrs. Clem Studebaker donated an “elegant 
Hallett and Davis grand piano,” which was dedicated on January 9, 
1882 with fitting ceremonies, including numbers by the Mozart Club. 

In June of the same year the trustees authorized a department of 
music, and created a committee consisting of the president and the secre- 
tary of the faculty and Professor Post, together with Bishop Bowman 
and W. C. DePauw of the trustees to plan its organization. The De- 
partment of Music formally began in January 1883. Professor John P. 
D. John, of the mathematics department, was director, conductor of 
the chorus, and instructor in the theory of music. Professor John B. 
DeMotte, of the physics department, was conductor of the orchestra, 
and taught pipe organ and theory of sound. Two faculty wives, Mrs. 
John and Mrs. Earp, together with Miss Langdon and two others, offered 
instruction in piano, organ, and voice. Adolph Schellschmidt rounded 
out the original faculty, teaching orchestral instruments, continuing in 
this capacity for many years. In its first year the school listed eighteen 
students of piano, two of voice, and twenty-five of various orchestral in- 
struments. The school was to be entirely self-supporting. Its courses 
might not be credited toward either of the degrees then offered, but to 
a new degree in connection with a new course in Literature and Art. 

When James H. Howe arrived as dean of the School of Music in the 
expanded DePauw University program in the fall of 1884, he did not 
have to start from the beginning, but went forward with the organization 
which he acknowledged “had been well carried forward by Dr. and Mrs. 
John and Dr. and Mrs. Earp.” 

Less progress was made in the Asbury period toward a School of Art. 
In the same year in which Mr. Marquis had been engaged to give instruc- 
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tion in music, however, announcement was made that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Adelaide Clark, “an artist of ability” in drawing, crayon, water color, 
and oil painting, would give instruction “on very liberal terms” in those 
fields. Although the catalogue stated that she gave “great satisfaction 
to all her patrons” and the Asbury Monthly opined that the pursuit of 
aesthetic studies was highly desirable for young ladies, the faculty, after 
having moved Mrs. Clark from one room to another, in 1879 could no 
longer find a room for her work. Meanwhile lessons in drawing were 
temporarily offered to freshmen by Dr. ‘Tingley. In September 1883 
the faculty granted John Western permission to use a room and organize 
a class in drawing. By January 1884, anticipating the DePauw Univer- 
sity development, the trustees appointed a committee to plan the organi- 
zation of a School of Art, but its actual organization and functioning be- 


long to DePauw rather than to Asbury history. 
7. [he Military Department 


In 1870, with Civil War memories still hanging over them, the trustees 
authorized their president and also the faculty to correspond with offi- 
cials in Washington, to arrange, if possible, the “assignment of an officer 
of the U. S. Army, to act as a military professor in this Institution.” 
In 1872 the trustees again asked for such efforts, with the special caution 
that a military department must not bring any additional expense to the 
university. 

The first actual military training was offered in the fall of 1876. Major 
Charles W. Smith, an active alumnus of the Asbury class of 1867, an 
Indianapolis lawyer and a Civil War veteran, together with another Indi- 
anapolis major, John L. McMasters, came to Greencastle two afternoons 
a week, and gave training to students who volunteered. Equipment was 
furnished by the state of Indiana, and four companies were organized. 
Each company had a captain, a first and a second lieutenant, and several 
other officers, Among the first officers were the two sons of Washington C. 
DePauw—Newland, a sophomore who became a captain and Charles, 
a freshman, a corporal. Both eventually became student-majors. By the 
spring of 1877 the United States Army had detailed Captain D. D. 
Wheeler as commandant, and he found well-trained students on his ar- 
rival in Greencastle. The faculty voted thanks to Majors Smith and 
McMasters, and the trustees voted full faculty privileges for Wheeler, 
and full standing to the new Military Department. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores, unless excused for sufficient reason, were required to take the 
military training, which was optional for juniors, seniors, and prepara- 
tory students. 

The Military Department was handicapped by inadequate quarters, 
and Captain Wheeler led a drive for the building of an armory, which 
would include a gymnasium and an alumni hall. A special argument for 
the gymnasium was the opportunity it would afford for physical training 
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for the coeds. Wheeler was so much interested that he headed the sub- 
scription list with a promise of $100, but all that he achieved was some 
improvement in the old West College chapel, which could now be turned 
over to military and gymnastic uses, as Meharry Hall was available for 
chapel and other occasions. 

Captain Wheeler was succeeded in 1879 by Lieutenant W. R. Hamil- 
ton, a West Point graduate of 1876. With him came stricter regulations, 
especially for attendance on drill. When Lieutenant Hamilton in Febru- 
ary 1880 announced in chapel one morning that coeds who wished to 
form a cadet company should meet that afternoon, they were “swarming 
up the college stairs” at one o’clock “chattering like blackbirds,” the 
Asbury Monthly reported. Not many days later the college paper added: 
“The ladies’ military company is an established fact; and the powers of 
Europe well may tremble on their thrones.” ‘The innovation was pro- 
nounced “commendable in every respect. It affords the ladies of the 
University an easy, healthy and interesting mode of exercise, and gives 
them, for a time, at least, a style of dress conforming to the much-abused 
rules of hygiene.” Although a month later the “ladies’ company” was 
not yet equipped with the wooden guns planned for its use, its drills were 
reported as reaching “almost to perfection.” 

After the arrival of Lieutenant James B. Goe in 1883, drill was held 
three days a week, and was required of senior preparatory students as 
well as of freshmen and sophomores. 

In July 1882 the Asbury Cadets spent several days at a military en- 
campment in Indianapolis, along with a dozen or so other units from 
various Indiana and Illinois cities and Little Rock, Nashville, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Washington, D. C., Louisville, and Kalamazoo. ‘Two 
contests were held, one an artillery and one an infantry drill. ‘The Asbury 
men led by their student captain Frank Joyce won the artillery drill, 
showing both accuracy and celerity, it was reported, and retiring in 
double quick form, “apparently as fresh as daisies.” In the infantry 
drill they ranked after a Memphis and a New Orleans outfit, having to do 
almost their entire drill in a heavy rain. Members of the other outfits 
were older and more experienced, and were astonished to see such pro- 
ficiency in the college “boys.” An editorial in the Indianapolis Journal 
stated that “it is universally conceded that the triumph of the Asbury 
boys was the most brilliant of all, and they will go back to the university 
they represent with the honors of war thickly upon them.” 

When the Cadets returned to Greencastle they were met at the South 
Depot by the G. A. R., the faculty, and many citizens, led by the 
Rev. Dr. E. W. Fisk, a retired Presbyterian minister, who made a wel- 
coming speech. Escorted to the Court House in a procession led by the 
city band, they were addressed there by President Martin, to whom 
Lieutenant Hamilton responded. They were then taken to the dining 
room of the Grand Central Hotel, where an excellent dinner was served 
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to the cadets, the faculty, representatives of the G. A. R. and others, 
and where toasts showed Asbury’s and Greencastle’s appreciation of the 
cadets’ triumphs. 

Comments in the Asbury Monthly about the value of the military de- 
partment referred to the upright, manly appearance, elastic step, and 
graceful movement that have supplanted the formerly careless gait of the 
Asbury students, and that the students are not only more healthy, but 
“more polite, more respectful, and more cheerful, because of the Military 
Department.” Statements in the university catalogues similarly stressed 
the physical aspects of the military training. So far as surviving records 
indicate, it was only when the women of Kappa Alpha Theta presented 
a flag to the Cadet Corps in 1880, and their representative spoke in a 
“pleasing and gracious manner” of their “appreciation of your timely 
drill for the martial defense of our national banner,” that the patriotic 
aspect of the military department was emphasized. 


8. New Presidents and Professors 


Following the election of President Bowman to the episcopacy in 1872, 
the trustees held a special meeting in the Meridian Street Methodist 
Church in Indianapolis, and elected the pastor of that church to the 
presidency of Indiana Asbury. Reuben Andrus was born in Rutland, 
New York, in 1824, but grew up in Fulton County, Illinois. After three 
years in Illinois College in Jacksonville, where he had arrived with a 
wagon load of corn to sell at ten cents a bushel to help with expenses, 
he went to McKendree College, where he served as a tutor and was 
eraduated in 1849. In 1850 he was one of the founders and the head of 
the preparatory department of Illinois Wesleyan College. After two years 
in that position he alternated preaching with teaching in seminaries in 
Illinois, and came to Indiana as a pastor in Evansville in 1867, going to 
Indianapolis in 1870. 

After three years he resigned the Asbury presidency. In an autobio- 
graphical manuscript which he entitled “Andrusiana,” he gave three 
reasons for his resignation. First was lack of harmony in the faculty 
which he felt powerless to correct, and second, inability to meet expenses 
without incurring debt. The third, which he said was his chief reason, 
was “an abiding preference for the . . . itinerant ministry.” An explana- 
tion written years later by Thomas J. Bassett, then a student, afterwards 
a member of the staff, and always an admirer of Andrus, indicates that 
the president’s reference to a lack of harmony in the faculty was an 
understatement. Bassett reports that two professors had developed a 
deep hatred of each other, agreeing only in their common opposition to 
Andrus, and drew most of the rest of the staff into what a neutral mem- 
ber of the faculty called the “crucifixion” of the president. Andrus also 
had some difficulties with students, over what some of them interpreted 
as an insultingly abrupt departure from a literary society meeting, and 
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over the punishment of students who secretly published an obscene 
Bogus (see chapter VID). Apparently the trustees had anticipated his 
resignation, for at the same meeting on September 14, 1875 in which he 
presented it, they proceeded to elect his successor. ‘The trustees passed 
the usual resolutions, and referred to the “ability, zeal, and singleness of 
purpose with which he discharged the difficult and responsible duties of 
the presidency.” Although Bassett states that Andrus “resigned with a 
broken heart,” he apparently cherished no resentment, as he presided at 
a chapel a few days after his resignation, and stated that he would con- 
tinue to work for the university. His daughter remained as a student. 

Following his resignation he returned to the Evansville charge he had 
held from 1867 to 1870, and then served other Indiana congregations. 
When his voice failed, he spent his last years managing a large farm in 
Howard County, Indiana, It was said of him that he managed with 
equal ability a farm, a pastorate, or a university. 

Alexander Martin, who succeeded Andrus to the presidency in 1875, 
served Asbury for its last nine years, and DePauw for its first nine, for 
fourteen years as president and the remaining four as professor. Born 
in Nairn, Scotland, in 1824, he had come as a boy to Jefferson County, 
Ohio. For three years he was an apprentice in tanning and leather-dress- 
ing. He was graduated from Allegheny College in 1847, preached and 
taught in an academy, and from 1854 to 1864 was professor of Greek 
at his Alma Mater. Following three years of war hospital work and 
preaching, he became the first president of West Virginia University, 
serving from 1867 to 1875, and seeing the enrollment reach 171. 

On arriving in Greencastle he was met at the depot by the faculty and 
many of the students, and was serenaded by the Greencastle band. The 
Asbury Review immediately had a favorable report of his practical com- 
mon sense and Christian spirit. There was better order in chapel, and in 
his classroom all questions were promptly and correctly answered, and 
the students had the privilege of airing their opinions—“to a limited 
extent.” Particularly notable in his administration was the gift from 
Washington C. DePauw, and the consequent reorganization of the uni- 
versity (discussed in chapter VIID). 

As a preacher Martin was not of the fiery, eloquent type, but careful 
and persuasive. He had many of the old Methodist virtues. ‘The Western 
Christian Advocate reported that “in the midst of a gracious revival” in 
1883, President Martin’s “seat is never vacant. . . . and he is always 
ready to sing, pray, preach, or go out through the audience, inviting and 
pleading with souls to come to Christ. Such a man in such a place is 
surely a benediction to all.” One day in chapel he surprised the students 
by condemning the trip made to Indianapolis by some of the faculty 
and many students to see Edwin Booth in Hamlet. And Dr. Henry B. 
Longden remembered seeing the “genial old Scotch president” snatch a 
cigarette from the hand of a young man smoking on the campus, call it 
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a vile thing and throw it on the ground, and caution the young man 
against such desecration of the campus. In January 1883 he delivered 
a speech entitled “Some Thoughts on College Discipline” to a college 
association, advocating relatively few rules—do not try to hedge students 
in “as if constantly suspicious and afraid of them. . . . Avoid anything 
like a degrading police surveillance.” At this very time the Asbury fac- 
ulty was handling an unusually large number of cases of resistance 
against what the students considered attempts to “hedge them in.” 

Active in the church at large, he four times was a delegate to the 
General Conference, in 1884 heading two major committees, those on 
Education and Episcopacy. In 1881 he was a delegate to the Ecumenical 
Conference in London. 

In his report to the trustees in June 1883, he summed up his services 
as president: 


The full work of a professor has been done, the general oversight of Profes- 
sors & Students attended to, the special work of Junior & Senior orations 
& essays & the usual Lectures cared for in season, an immense correspondence 
conducted, with much travel by day and night & frequent Lectures & ad- 
dresses on behalf of the University made. 


A writer in the Asbury Monthly in 1883 said of him that he 


possesses a sturdy, positive, Scotch character, great natural tact and ability, 
a broad scholarship, and unusual executive force; in short, in him unite all 
the elements necessary for a successful college president. 


His colleague and successor, John P. D. John, described him as “one 
having a backbone and a conscience running all through it.” 

For the large number of professors coming and going during the years 
from the Civil War to the time Asbury gave way to DePauw, limits of 
space do not allow as much individual description as was given to the 
pioneer teachers, ‘They were generally men without formal training be- 
yond the four-year college course, as were their predecessors, although 
several of them had given themselves rather thorough training in special 
fields, by travel abroad or by private study. 

Benjamin Thomas Hoyt, a graduate of Wesleyan, with twelve years’ 
experience in academies and seminaries, was professor of Latin from 
1858 to 1863, and of belles lettres and history from 1863 to 1867, and 
librarian from 1859 until 1867. His death at the age of forty-seven near 
the end of the 1866-67 school year was the first death of an active fac- 
ulty member. A “polished and elegant” New Englander, he had become 
quite active in religious, musical, and educational affairs in and beyond 
Greencastle. 

Lewis L. Rogers was an Asbury graduate who was principal of the 
preparatory department from 1861 to 1869, and taught Latin in the 
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college from 1863 until 1879. He also served as treasurer, recorder, or 
secretary of the faculty during most of these years. He was among those 
included in the wholesale dismissal of faculty members in 1879, in spite 
of petitions on his behalf from many students and from some of the chief 
benefactors of the college. 

Philander Wiley was another to share in the dismissals in 1879, al- 
though he was retained on a temporary basis for one more year, rounding 
out twenty years as professor of Greek. ‘The son of the Rev. Allan Wiley, 
one of Asbury’s founders, he was a graduate of Asbury. He was largely 
responsible for bringing a group of Japanese students to the university, 
and at the time he left his classroom was being “elegantly” fitted up and 
equipped by members of the Meharry family. Both he and Rogers spent 
their later years as business men, Rogers in Nashville, Tennessee and 
Chicago, Wiley in Denver. 

A graduate of Augusta College in Kentucky, John W. Locke came to 
Asbury as professor of mathematics in 1860, and remained twelve years. 
He had preached at various points in Indiana and had been president of 
Brookville College. Midway in his Asbury experience, as the trustees re- 
corded it, he 


in accordance with what he deemed his duty accepted the Presidency of 
Baker University in Kansas, but not finding affairs in Kansas such as he 
had reason to expect, returned to Indiana, and upon invitation of the Faculty 
resumed the duties of his chair. 


In 1872 he received almost half of the votes of the trustees on their first 
two ballots for the presidency of Asbury. He subsequently spent four 
years as president of McKendree College and twenty years in the pastor- 
ate in Illinois. 

The Rev. John A. Reubelt was on the staff from 1863 to 1860, first as 
professor of modern languages and history, then of Latin and German. 
When reports of lack of harmony between him and the rest of the faculty 
were brought before the trustees, he resigned. In a friendly gesture, on 
account of his “ripe and varied scholarship” and his “extra service in 
teaching Hebrew,” the treasurer was directed to cancel the note for $100 
which Reubelt had given during the recent Centenary appeal for funds. 

The first man to come to the faculty with anything that might be called 
graduate school training was John E. Earp. He was a graduate of Mc- 
Kendree, and had spent two years in the universities of ‘Tubingen and 
Berlin. His teaching from 1869 to 1886 was first in modern languages, 
Hebrew, and history, then modern languages and Hebrew, then rhetoric 
and modern languages, and finally rhetoric and English literature. In 
addition to teaching in these several fields, he helped in the organization 
of the Music School, and his wife was one of its first teachers. Following 
his resignation in 1886, he spent ten years in Kansas, as president of 
Southwestern College and in the pastorate. 
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The Rev. Patterson McNutt, a graduate of Asbury, after service as 
a captain in the Civil War and a few years as president of Baker Univer- 
sity and Marshall College, both in Kansas, became professor of mathe- 
matics in 1872. When J. P. D. John came in 1882 to share that field, 
McNutt’s title became professor of pure mathematics and John’s pro- 
fessor of applied mathematics. The students liked him, it was reported, 
on account of his “loving, trusting, large-heartedness,” but some took 
advantage of this. His health was poor, said to be the result of exposure 
during the war. He died in Colorado in 1886. 

In 1879 a second man with study in Europe joined the Asbury faculty. 
John M. Mansfield was a graduate of lowa Wesleyan, where he had 
taught natural science for thirteen years. He had spent a year in Europe, 
visiting various universities and studying their methods of teaching 
science. At Asbury he put himself and his students to work constructing 
laboratory equipment, and urged alumni and friends to send anything of 
interest for the museum. For his first two years he had the whole natural 
science field, the following year physics and biology, and his fourth and 
last, only biology, with the additional title of Curator of the Museum. 
A main interest with him was the connection of religion with science. 
In his report to President Martin in 1882, he referred to the religious 
revival on the campus that year, believing that it gave the students “a 
much more earnest and truth-seeking disposition, with a deeper insight 
into the higher principles of science.” He resigned in 1883, having suf- 
fered a mental breakdown. Dr. John wrote of him: 


He was a prodigious worker, and his massive intellect gave way under the 
long and excessive strain. He was a loveable man, spiritually minded, and a 
devout Christian, full of good words and good works. 


His wife returned to Greencastle in 1886, and served the university in 
numerous capacities until her death in rort. 

The coming of Miss Anna Holman as professor of modern languages 
in 1882 was a notable event, as she was the first woman to hold a full 
professorship. An Asbury graduate of 1877, she had taught two years in 
high school, and studied in Paris, Goettingen, and Dresden. She immedi- 
ately became a most hard-working and popular teacher. The DePauw 
Monthly remarked: 


Miss Holman’s originality, indefatigable spirit and capacity for adapting 
methods to modern principles in the study of modern languages, is creating 
a new interest in that department. 


During her short tenure, she made two additional trips for study in 
Europe. After breaking down from overwork, she resigned in the fall 
of 1885. Recovering, she married George W. Burton, of the class of 
1871, who was active in law and politics in Nebraska, and a benefactor of 
Asbury. For many years she continued active in educational and literary 
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work, in Japan, the Philippines, and France, as well as in this country. 

In many ways the outstanding man, certainly the most outspoken and 
the most voluminous writer, during the last years of Asbury was John 
Clark Ridpath, professor of English literature and normal instruction, 
1869 to 1871, professor of belles lettres and history, 1871 to 1882, pro- 
fessor of history and political philosophy, 1882 to 1885, librarian, 1869 
to 1879, and vice president, 1879 to 1885. Of a Putnam County family, 
he had been graduated from Asbury in 1865, had taught in and been 
principal of the ‘Vhorntown, Indiana, Academy, and had been superin- 
tendent of schools in Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 

Almost immediately he became an especially popular teacher. In read- 
ing through the student publications of the time one is struck with the 
frequent references to his classes. One time it is a comment on his inter- 
pretations in Persian and Greek history; at others on his description of 
the printing processes or of Bessemer steel works; or again on his lectures 
on tariffs, on crime, or on the money question, which led a student com- 
mentator to remark, “here is a scholar who ought to be in politics.” His 
comment that “stupid political power sometimes goes down on its knees 
to brains” sounds like an anticipation of the “ego-head” in government 
nearly a century later. “By his enthusiasm, his vivid conceptions, he 
filled his pupils with undying ardor for historical study,” one of his 
students wrote. His Sunday afternoon lectures, usually two or three in 
the course of a year, covered a wide field of historical interpretation and 
of current affairs. He also lectured extensively off-campus. An appro- 
priate comment was made in the alumni notes in the Asbury Review: 
“John C. Ridpath’s vocabulary abateth not, neither impoverished is 
his mine of illustrations.” 

He apparently believed strongly in travel, and conducted student visits 
frequently to Indianapolis, and to an exhibition in Louisville. 

Somehow he found time for a great deal of writing. In the 1870's he 
published textbooks in American history for study at different levels, 
from grammar school to college. One of these became the first text on 
American history to be translated into German. Other publications dur- 
ing his teaching days included a Life and Work of James A. Garfield, 
Life and Trial of Guiteau, the Assassin, both of which were also trans- 
lated into German, Alexander Hamilton, and, reflecting his interest in 
English as well as history, An Inductive Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, To these were added extensive publications after he quit teaching 
to devote himself to writing and lecturing, including a Life and Times 
of William E. Gladstone, Notable Events of the Nineteenth Century, 
a four-volume Great Races of Mankind, a Cyclopedia of World History 
also in four volumes, an eight-volume History of the World, a ten-volume 
New Complete History of the United States, and the editing of a twenty- 
five-volume Library of Universal Literature. 

In addition to all this, he was active in the social and intellectual life 
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of Greencastle, and sometimes served as a link between town and gown. 
For example, the faculty appointed him once to confer with the mayor 
regarding a stricter enforcement of the “hog law,” and some years later 
to confer again on the “cow ordinance.” 

He assumed many responsibilities in the long drawn out building and 
furnishing of East College. His last major service before retiring was in 
connection with the gifts of Washington C. DePauw and the consequent 
reorganization of the university (discussed in chapter IX). 

There were seven additional men who started their careers in the 
Indiana Asbury days, but did most of their service after Asbury had be- 
come DePauw (and therefore belong primarily to Part II and even, in the 
case of three of them, Part III of this book). 

First of these to arrive was John B. DeMotte, of a family connected 
with Asbury from the beginning, and himself a graduate. Principal of 
the preparatory department from 1874 to 1883, he was also professor of 
mathematics from 1880 to 1882, and professor of physics from 1882 to 
1891. Another scientist was Philip S. Baker, who with an average grade 
of 99.91 had topped the Asbury class of 1874. For the next six years he 
was an instructor in natural science and English, with time off to take an 
M.D. in the Indianapolis Medical College. Adjunct professor of natural 
science from 1880 to 1881, he became professor of chemistry and physi- 
ology in 1883, and with the increasing opportunity for specialization, 
professor of chemistry from 1883 to 1901. 

*~——In 1882 John Price Durbin John was elected professor of Hebrew and 
adjunct professor of Latin. He owed his election, it is said, to an occasion 
when the examiner of a candidate for the ministry was holding a Hebrew 
Bible upside down. John asked to see it, and righted it before handing it 
back, thus so impressing an observer with his knowledge of Hebrew that 
he was recommended to the Asbury trustees. Before starting his teach- 
ing, however, he was transferred to the professorship of applied mathe- 
matics and astronomy. He himself had not completed a college course, 
although he had studied several terms in Brookville College, and had 
been president of that college and of Moore’s Hill College, and had 


~. studied in Europé béforé coming to Asbury. He servéd"as registrar, and 


as first head of the Music School, where both he and Mrs. John taught, 
ng the Asbury days, and later he became president of DePauw. 


Shadrack L. Bowman came in January 1883 as professor of theology. 
He made his main contribution as dean of the School of Theology estab- 
lished in 1884 (see chapter X). 


period of service reached 145 years. Gobin and Longden were Asbury 
graduates. Gobin had had ten years in the ministry, in addition to service 
in the Civil War, and came as professor of Greek in 1880. His later serv- 


ices included the deanship of the School of Theology, the presidency, 
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and a professorship of Bible. Longden had joined the staff immediately 


after his graduation in 1881 as an instructor, first in Greek and science, 
then in Latin, and it was not until several years later that he shifted to 
..German, the field in which he became so well known. 

Following the wholesale dismissal of faculty members in 1879, the 
trustees selected Edwin Post as professor of Latin. His predecessors and 
most of his contemporaries were primarily ministers, who adapted them- 
selves, often very well, to teaching in any field in which they were needed. 
His diaries, kept in detail from the time he was ten years old, give evi- 
dence of his scholarly interests. History, science, literature, especially 
Shakespeare, and Greek all interested him, but from boyhood Latin was 
his love. He was valedictorian of his class in Dickinson College, then 
taught Greek and Latin at Pennington Seminary. For two years he 
preached, and studied Latin. Without the benefit of graduate school, he 
had prepared himself more thoroughly for teaching in one special field 
than any man on the Asbury faculty up to that time or until about fifteen 
years later. 


Management, Finances, and Buildings 


CHAPTER VI 


Tue Inprana Aspury University was originally planned by the Indiana 
Conference of the Methodist Church; the charter granted by the state 
~ of Indiana gave control over it to “The Trustees of the Indiana Asbury 
University,” to be elected by “the Indiana Annual Conference or such 
other Conference or Conferences as may be formed out of the same.” 
Much of the administration was turned over by the trustees to the presi- 


dent and faculty. 
1. The Methodist Conferences of Indiana 


From 1832 to 1844 one Indiana Conference covered the whole state. 
The formation of other conferences must have been anticipated when 
the Asbury charter was granted in 1837, with its reference to possible 
future division. Such division came first in 1844, when the National 
Road was made the dividing line between a new North Indiana Con- 
ference and the old Indiana Conference. In 1852 the Southeast Indiana 
Conference was cut off from the Indiana Conference, and the following 
year the Northwest Conference was similarly cut off from the North Indi- 
ana Conference. With each of these changes, arrangements were made 
for the new conferences to share in the election of trustees, and also of 
visitors. 

Greencastle was at one time included in the territory of each of the 
conferences except the Southeast. After being in the Indiana Conference | mn ae 
for twelve years, it became in 1844 a part of the new North Indiana Con-.“, 
ference; and from 1853 to 1868, when it had two Methodist churches, — 
one of of them, Roberts Chapel, was in the Northwest and the other, Simp. £ boa wal Ra 4a 
son Chapel, in the Indiana Conference. Then Simpson Chapel was trans- 4 \\a), Qe =) 
ferred to the Northwest, where in 1872 it united with Roberts Chapel j)a, wae 
to form the College Avenue Church. A new South Charge became Be HORA Si 
Locust Street Church, which from 1876 to 1924 was in the Indiana Con*™“¢ ~»*™ san, 
ference. From time to time each of the three conferences in whose area 
Greencastle was located held its annual meeting in Greencastle, partly 
in the college building or buildings. ‘The Southeast Conference, in spite 
of its greater distance from Greencastle, took an interest equal to that 
of the others in the university. 

In 1840 a report of the Board of Bishops to the General Conference 
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called attention to the favorable response that had been made to the 
General Conference recommendation of 1820 for the establishment of 
an educational institution in the area of each conference, and found that 
the many institutions which had been established were generally thriv- 
ing. The report indicated that no more schools were now needed, but 
that the existing schools all required additional endowment, and urged 
annual contributions for that purpose in the churches. The Indiana 
Conference immediately took up this recommendation, asking for annual 
collections, charging its ministers to solicit gifts for Asbury, not only in 
public speeches, but also in their pastoral visits. At its first meeting in 
1844 the North Indiana Conference apportioned such amounts to each 
of its circuits as would produce $1,200 for the whole conference, the 
ministers to remit their collections to the presiding elders, who would 
in turn send them on to the treasurer of Asbury. Three years later this 
conference appointed a special agent, in addition to Asbury’s regular 
agent, to solicit within the conference, and it also appointed another 
special agent to collect for the proposed farm and agricultural course. 
Similarly, the Southeast Conference, in its first session, affirmed its sup- 
port of Asbury, stating that although Indiana Methodists might be sepa- 
rated by conference boundaries, “in educational matters at least, Meth- 
odism in Indiana is one and indivisible.” 

Occasionally direct action was taken on the floor of the conferences. 
In 1849 Asbury trustee E. R. Ames reported to the Indiana Conference 
that $600 was needed to meet current expenses. He offered to be re- 
sponsible for raising $100, if others would agree to raise the remaining 
$500. Within fifteen minutes 109 subscriptions of $5.00 each were 
made. In 1852 President Berry presented the cause of the proposed 
Biblical professorship to both the Southeast and the North Indiana con- 
ferences. In the Southeast conference, the roll was called for subscrip- 
tions, and fifty-one ministers immediately subscribed $171, handing in 
more than half of the amount in cash. In the North Indiana conference 
five minutes were allowed for the brethren to come forward and make 
gifts, with unrecorded results. The ministers were apparently ready to 
make their own contributions, although they did not succeed in gaining 
any considerable contributions from their parishioners. 

It would be tedious to make mention of all the times the four confer- 
ences resolved to ask their people for substantial gifts to the university. 
Although other seminaries and even colleges were founded in the state 
under Methodist auspices, the Northwest Indiana conference stated in 
1857, “we still turn to Asbury “as our first love’ with unabated affection,” 
and the other conferences at least theoretically took similar positions. 
The 100,000 Methodists in the state must respond to Asbury’s call for 
buildings, libraries, and endowments, the North Indiana conference af- 
firmed in 1859, and there was frequent mention of how a gift averaging a 
dollar each from the Methodists of the state would provide $100,000, 
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a handsome addition to the endowment of the university. A variation was 
the Northwest Indiana Conference’s plan to sell at least one scholarship 
in each of the churches. 

Great hopes were held in connection with the celebration of the cente- 
nary of Methodism in America in 1866, with plans on a national scale for 
a Centenary Educational Fund. All the Indiana conferences arranged 
campaigns, from which more than half of the gifts should go to Asbury. 
North Indiana, for example, planned to raise $160,000, of which $84,000 
would be for Asbury. In addition, Sunday Schools of the several con- 
ferences were to raise funds to endow a “Sunday School Centenary 
Chair,” and the university trustees promised a scholarship to partici- 
pating Sunday schools. Asbury students formed a Centenary Associa- 
tion, and subscribed $5,700 toward endowing a professorship. But as a 
whole the campaign was disappointing; indeed a joint report of the As- 
bury visitors representing the four conferences termed it “most painful 
and humiliating.” The total actually collected for the Sunday School 
chair was only $250. President Bowman estimated that the whole sum 
realized would be $60,000, but the university received much less. He 
attributed the failure to the lack of appreciation among the Methodists 
of the state of the importance of higher education. Others attributed it to 
poor planning and lack of organization. 

During the next few years the conferences continued to announce 
plans, including a renewal of the plea for one dollar a member from 
Indiana Methodists, and frequently appealed to their members, but with 
no better results than previously. 

In 1878 the conferences jointly organized a Convention of the Friends 
of Methodist Education, which was held in Indianapolis in November, 
and presided over by President Martin. Here Professor and Vice Presi- 
dent John Clark Ridpath glowingly described Indiana Asbury. Its stu- 
dent body was larger by forty per cent than that of Indiana University, 
and more than double that of any other college in the state. He contin- 
ued: 


It is indeed a matter of surprise how wide-spread—I might almost say uni- 
versal—is the reputation of Asbury University. West of the Alleghenies 
there is just one institution of learning which has surpassed us in the race 
for renown. I refer to Michigan University, at Ann Arbor . . . the present 
motto of Indiana Asbury University is, “Let Ann Arbor look to her laurels.” 


Asbury has grown and flourished, he added, but not as rapidly as the age. 
Every day that Asbury lies becalmed the gap between her and the spirit 
of the age grows wider. But the gap may yet be closed. ‘Then he listed 
what was necessary to close the gap. The old debt, “a vampire full of 
blood,” must be paid; there must be additional faculty and equipment; 
and there must be a dormitory and boarding house. ‘That Asbury needed 
all these was generally admitted. 
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Several recommendations were made to the conferences. One was for 
making Asbury a central university for Methodists of the state, with 
the other schools in the state affiliated with it. Another called for alumni 
representation on Asbury’s board of trustees, and for the publication of 
annual financial statements. Once again the appeal was made to Indiana 
Methodist ministers that they annually preach at least one sermon stress- 
ing education, and especially education at Asbury. A suggestion was also 
made for a very modest assessment on each congregation of ten cents a 
member for Asbury. 

The conference visitors were apparently sometimes neglectful of their 
duties. The trustees in 1866 decided that each year they would specifi- 
cally appoint one visitor from each conference to 


attend the examinations at the close of each term and the literary exercises 
held during said examinations and make inquiry into the modes of instruction 
and the facilities afforded by the Faculty, for communicating knowledge, and 
report to the Annual Joint Meeting of the Trustees and Visitors. 


The conferences, directly or through their visitors, at times made spe- 
cific suggestions or criticisms. In 1856 the Southeast Conference in- 
structed its visitors “to inquire closely whether there has been . . . any 
departure from the usages or teachings of Methodism.” ‘The visitors 
from this same conference in 1876 recommended the appointment of 
faculty members for only a year at a time. Frequently the Indiana Con- 
ference protested to the trustees against using endowment funds for cur- 
rent expenses, and in 1863 it sent the trustees a special message, instruct- 
ing them “in no circumstances to draw upon the endowment fund for 
current expenses.” 

Some attempt was made to associate the Kentucky Conference with 
Asbury. President Andrus in 1873 attended its meeting, and requested it 
to become “a patronizing conference” and to send two visitors annually. 
Visitors came in 1876, 1877, and 1880. ‘Their expenses were paid, and 
the 1880 visitors were given committee assignments. After that, the trus- 
tee minutes make no further mention of the matter. 


2. Association of Other Schools with Asbury 


By the early 1850’s numerous academies, seminaries, institutes, and even 
colleges, had been established under Methodist patronage in different 
parts of Indiana. Starting in 1852 the conferences frequently recom- 
mended some association of these schools with Asbury, by which, as the 
Southeast Indiana conference proposed in 1856, the others might “as- 
sume an auxiliary and subordinate relation to our University.” During 
the 1860’s the conference and the Asbury trustees recommended that at 
least the different schools adopt the same textbooks. The idea of enlarg- 
ing the scope and strengthening the prestige of Asbury went so far as to 
bring a suggestion by the Southeast Indiana Conference that Garrett 
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Biblical Institute of Evanston, Illinois, be adopted as the Theological 
School of Indiana Asbury. 

The first actual consolidation with Asbury was that of the Indiana 
Female College of Indianapolis. Organized in 1850, it had in 1866 
reached its peak enrollment of 100 in its four college classes and 148 in 
its preparatory and primary classes, and had graduated a number of 
young ladies with the degrees of Mistress of Liberal Arts and Mistress of 
English Literature. The school was managed by its stockholders, most 
of whom gave their stock to Asbury. In 1868 it had sold its property and 
three years later its trustees started negotiations with the Asbury trus- 
tees. The agreement was consummated in 1874. The trustees of the 
Female College explained that their school had been started when Asbury 
did not admit women, and that they now believed that the purposes for 
which it had been founded could be best served if it were “merged in and 
consolidated with” Indiana Asbury. The merger with the defunct school 
brought Asbury a little over $11,000 to add to her endowment. Another 
step came in 1876, when the Battle Ground Institute (near Lafayette) 
was recognized as a “co-preparatory school” and an actual part of the 
university. 

Further consolidation was constantly discussed. In 1875 the Asbury 
trustees appointed their president and a representative of each of the 
four Indiana conferences to negotiate the consolidation of the colleges 
within the state, and at the 1878 Conference of the Friends of Methodist 
Education consolidation was one of the main subjects of discussion. The 
president of Fort Wayne College expressed himself as highly favorable 
to a plan by which Fort Wayne College, Moores’ Hill College, and the 
DePauw Female College in New Albany should each retain its own name, 
but should also become a “College of Indiana Asbury University,” 
offering uniform courses for one, two, or three college years, after which 
their students should be sent to Asbury to complete their work and re- 
ceive their degrees. ‘The Asbury trustees conferred with each of the other 
colleges during the next few years, on the basis of their offering only 
one year of college work and then sending their students on to Green- 
castle, Nothing came of these negotiations, although eventually DePauw 
College in New Albany closed and turned its resources over to DePauw 
University. Fort Wayne went out of existence and Moores’ Hill later 
became Taylor University. 

The Stockwell Collegiate Institute, founded in 1860 near Lafayette, 
with its 18-acre campus and “commodious brick building,” agreed in 
1878 on consolidation with Asbury as a preparatory department, and in 
the Asbury catalogue for 1879-80 its sixty-three students were listed, 
along with those of Asbury’s Greencastle preparatory department. Stock- 
well students were not included in subsequent catalogues. It developed 
that the Stockwell authorities could not furnish a clear title to their prop- 
erty, and in 1883 the Asbury trustees were still saying that the consolida- 
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tion would take effect whenever a clear title could be furnished. In the 
reorganization into DePauw University in 1884, an elaborate scheme of 
associating preparatory schools throughout the state with DePauw was 
announced and partially carried out. 


3. The Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors 
The original charter of Indiana Asbury placed control of all the physical 


property and funds of the university under twenty-five trustees appointed 
by the Indiana Conference. It provided also that visitors should be ap- 
pointed by the conference, not to exceed nine in number, who should 
constitute a joint board with the trustees in the appointment of the staff 
of the university. A further duty of the visitors was to report to the 
conference on “the condition of the University, and whether it is con- 
ducted in conformity with its charter.” 

As mentioned earlier, the original trustees were largely Greencastle 
men, and largely laymen. For the first four years they met from twelve 
to seventeen times each year, through the 1840’s from three to ten times 
a year, less frequently in the 1850’s, after which they settled down to an 
annual meeting during the commencement season and a mid-year meet- 
ing, with occasional called meetings. The annual meeting frequently 
lasted from Saturday afternoon through the following Wednesday, with 
one, two, or three meetings a day, except Sunday. The tenure of board 
members was at first indefinite, but after 1847 trustees were elected for 
a three-year term and visitors for one year. Each time a new conference 
was formed in the state, there was a readjustment of membership to give 
each its proper proportion of trustees and visitors. 

It was customary during the Asbury period to invite all members of 
the faculty to attend the meetings, even the private ones. In 1857 the 
board decided that its meetings should be closed to all except faculty, 
agents, visiting ministers, and former members. Beginning in 1851 
traveling expenses were paid, usually in amounts running from $1.00 to 
$20, totaling between $150 and $200 for each meeting. In 1847 all 
“foreign” trustees and visitors were asked, immediately on arriving in 
Greencastle to inspect the building and grounds, and report on their 
findings at the first meeting. In 1855 the meeting was held in Roberts 
Chapel, Indianapolis, and thereafter occasional meetings were held in 
one of the Indianapolis churches. 

The main business of the trustees was concerned with the buildings 
and the finances. Many details regarding the original “edifice” came to 
their meetings, as did those in the prolonged building period for East 
College and the rather quick rebuilding of the original “edifice” after 
the fire of 1879. Fences about the campus and the outbuildings seem to 
have taken an inordinate amount of the board’s time. The minutes re- 
cord the approval of many petty expenses, such as $1.26 for iron and 
bolts, but seldom in the Asbury period were comprehensive or clear 
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statements made regarding the main financial transactions, the balances 
on hand, or the more frequent deficits. 

Critics sometimes complained that Methodist ministers had too much 
power in the control of Asbury’s affairs. A check of the trustees through 
the Asbury period shows that over sixty per cent were laymen. At the 
beginning nearly all were laymen, and President Bowman, answering a 
critic, explained that a reason for choosing larger numbers of ministers 
later was that the laymen were generally less regular in their attendance 
than the ministers. During the early years the Rev. E. R. Ames, later 
a bishop, seemed to be the dominant personality among the trustees 
and visitors. In the few years after Simpson had resigned the presidency 
and while he was serving on the board, it seemed that most of the com- 
mittees included Simpson and Ames, and most of the motions were made 
by one or the other of them. Bishop Ames was president of the board 
from 1854 to 1856, but with that exception all board presidents were 
laymen from the beginning until 1887 when Bishop Bowman was made 
president. 

For the first dozen years Greencastle laymen were secretaries and 
treasurers as well as presidents. Later men prominent in political and 
business affairs of the state became outstanding leaders of the board. 
Judge A. GC. Downey of the state supreme court was a member for 
twenty-six years and president for fifteen years. Henry S. Lane of 
Crawfordsville, governor and U. S. Senator, served on the board thirty- 
two years and was president two years. Governor Joseph A. Wright 
served on the board for twenty-two years, and Lieutenant Governor Will 
Cumback for fifteen years. Washington C. DePauw began his service 
on the board in 1856, served six years, and again from 1870 until his 
death in 1887, being president the last six years. Clem Studebaker, of 
the famous carriage works of South Bend, began an eleven-year member- 
ship in 1881. By 1880 William Newkirk of Connersville had begun a 
service of many years, and almost immediately made generous donations 
for the furnishing of the library. In 1878 the Rev. Marmaduke Menden- 
hall began a membership on the board which led to his gift for a lecture- 
ship. The long service of Bishop Bowman has already been mentioned. 
To these, and to three or four hundred additional men, equally devoted 


to her, Indiana Asbury had reason to feel greatly indebted. 


4. The Faculty 
The faculty from 1837 to 1838 consisted of Cyrus Nutt, who had the help 


of one man in the preparatory department. From 1839 to 1840 it 
included President Simpson and Cyrus Nutt. From 1842 on through the 
1840's it was the president and four other professors. In the 1850’s it was 
generally the president and five others, and through the 1860's and 
1870's the president and six others. In addition there were instructors in 
the preparatory department, and from time to time others for modern 
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languages, law, medicine, and military training. By the early 1880's the 
number had further increased, reaching by 1883-84 a total of twenty- 
one, including tutors and instructors in the preparatory department. 

During the first decade, as was natural with so small a group, there 
appears to have been little organization within the staff. In 1847, the 
trustees evidently felt that the teachers weren’t working sufficiently long 
hours, and made a rule that each professor should be “in his lecture room 
and engaged in imparting instruction six hours each day, and the presi- 
dent shall spend five hours in like manner.”’ Before the year was out, 
however, they rescinded this rule, but in 1848 drew up a set of regula- 
tions as to the duties of the staff. 

Professors were to “aid support and advise the President in the Gen- 
eral administration of discipline”; to select the textbooks with the ap- 
proval of the president and although each might “pursue his own method 
of instruction,” they were to maintain discipline over their students dur- 
ing the recitations; they should “keep a daily record of attendance and 
merit of recitation of every student,” and at the end of every term report 
absences and average grades; they should note all infractions of college 
discipline coming under their observation and report them to the presi- 
dent or to the next faculty meeting; and should all “be present at pray- 
ers.” ‘The president and professors might perform duties for each other 
“when their mutual accommodation or the interest of the University may 
require.” They were also to meet once a week “to enquire into the con- 
duct and progress of the students, and to devise means for their welfare 
and improvement.” 

Faculty meetings were held weekly until 1874, after which they were 
normally held twice a month. If minutes were kept before 1857 they 
have not been found, but they are complete from that date on, although 
sometimes in a rather unsatisfactory form. One recorder, as the secre- 
tary was then called, at the end of his term of office, wrote: “Hereat and 
hereby I close the duties of the Recordership, to which I never had a 
mind—gladly resigning the books to more competent and _readier 
hands.” ‘The truthfulness of his confession is confirmed by frequent en- 
tries in his minutes as scant as “regular order observed.” An interesting 
variation in procedure of the meetings is found following the coming of 
President Andrus in 1872, when he apparently adapted the order of 
business from the disciplinary procedure of the Methodist conferences. 
He would start with the first question—Are there any unexcused ab- 
sences? and would follow with other questions—Are there any sick? Are 
there any complaints? Are there.any bills? Anything in regard to college 
property? | 

Meetings were frequently long drawn out, especially those following 
the close of each term, which sometimes began at 8:00 A.M. and con- 
tinued until 10:00 P.M., with intermissions for meals. Ordinarily the 
chief matters of business were cases of discipline (discussed in chapter 
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VID) and petitions. ‘The petitions were mostly for change from one course 
to another, for permission to take additional hours, or for excuse from 
taking some required course. It seems impossible to determine any gen- 
eral pattern of dealing with the petitions, One student was allowed to 
substitute a course in law for a deficiency in physics, another chemistry 
for French, another elocution for Greek, another music for chemistry 
with an understanding that she would later do a term’s work in physics. 
One student petitioning to substitute theology for botany was allowed 
instead to substitute it for rhetoric; another was allowed to substitute 
French for deficiencies in science. After the military training was in- 
troduced there were many petitions to be excused from it, some of which 
were granted, some declined. On the whole a large percentage of the 
petitions was declined. It was only in 1883 that the faculty finally turned 
over the handling of petitions to the president and one appointed pro- 
fessor. 

Officers elected annually by the faculty at first included a librarian, 
a recorder, a secretary, and a treasurer. The recorder had the functions 
usually carried out by a secretary, and the secretary was a kind of regis- 
trar. After 1873 the duties of the recorder were combined with those of 
the secretary, and after 1881 the office of registrar was recognized. ‘The 
treasurer of the faculty, as distinguished from the treasurer of the trus- 
tees, handled only the money in what was at first miscalled the janitor’s 
fund, later more accurately called the contingent fund. ‘The minutes of 
the faculty meetings make constant mention of small items from this 
fund, ranging from a few dollars to a few cents. 

The number of odd jobs assigned to faculty members is surprising. 
They were always in charge of the upkeep of their rooms, and at times 
personally paid for chairs and other furnishings. Professor ‘Tingley in 
1859 had had so many odd jobs, such as repairs of the cistern, that he 
asked for, but did not receive, an additional $50 for what he called 
“drudgery.” As late as 1882 “drudgery” assignments were handed out: 
Professor Baker was to repair the cracks on the entrance to East College; 
Professor John was to see to repairs of the roof of that building; Pro- 
fessor DeMotte was to put a system of electric bells into operation if he 
could do it for less than $15, to see to the proper fastening of the windows 
and doors, and to purchase a glue pot and glue for repairing chairs in the 
old building; Professor Ridpath was to purchase chairs for new rooms; 
Miss Holman was to take charge of floral decorations for Meharry Hall; 
President Martin and Professor Earp were to confer with officers of the 
literary societies on the proper care of the oil used for lighting their 
rooms; and Professor DeMotte was to call at all saloons and gambling 
places at nine in the evening to learn whether students were visiting 
them. 

In addition to these local duties, faculty members frequently were 
expected to go through the state soliciting subscriptions. ‘They were to 
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receive commissions, as the agents did. ‘This sometimes led to friction, 
notably in the case of the difficulties which led to the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Reubelt. His original agreement with the university was for a 
salary of $1,000, of which he was paid directly $800, and the balance 
was to come from the subscriptions he obtained, but on the details of 
the working of this arrangement he and the university authorities could 
not agree. 

In spite of all their efforts, the faculty did not always meet with the ap- 
proval of the trustees. In 1877 the trustees declared all chairs except 
that of the president vacant as of the next commencement, with annual 
elections to be held in the future, Just before this edict would go into 
effect in the following year, it was rescinded, on the ground that there 
had not been a sufficiently large vote in favor of it. But in 1879 a com- 
mittee headed by Bishop Bowman reported that after a careful consid- 
eration of the report made by President Martin, it believed “a recon- 
struction of the Faculty to be necessary to the prosperity of the 
University.” To accomplish this with the least possible pain, the trus- 
tees suggested that faculty members should place their resignations at 
the disposal of the board. The board then acted on the resignations in- 
dividually. That of Professor McNutt was not accepted, that of Professor 
Rogers was. Professors Wiley and ‘Tingley did not submit resignations, 
and the board declared their seats vacant. The action regarding Wiley 
was by so small a majority that the board a month later reconsidered and 
decided to allow him to remain one more year, with the definite under- 
standing that his position would be vacated at that time. Although 
Bishop Simpson wrote in behalf of his cousin Joseph Tingley, asking that 
if he must be discharged he similarly might be allowed another year, so 
as to have an opportunity to find another position, the board definitely 
closed ‘Tingley’s thirty-year connection with the university. The minutes 
make no mention of Professors Earp and Ridpath, who apparently did 
not resign, and continued in their positions. ‘The board agreed to pay the 
salaries of the discharged men up to the following October 1, to make 
adjustments on the debts owed by the men to the university, and to 
purchase some of the laboratory equipment that Tingley had personally 
bought or built and was leaving. 

It seems impossible to fathom the reasons for this action by the board. 
That there was some dissatisfaction among the faculty is evident from the 
faculty minutes of that spring, when “a paper containing grievances of 
Dr. Wiley and Dr. Rogers was presented and placed on file.” At the board 
meeting the day preceding the request for resignation of faculty mem- 
bers, its committee on faculty had been directed to investigate rumors of 
unsound views on doctrines and usages of the Methodist church on the 
part of members of the faculty, but the committee reported that such 
rumors were “unfounded and the result of misapprehension.” ‘There was 
then no Association of University Professors to investigate and publish 
its findings. 
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The remaining members of the faculty adopted strong resolutions ap- 
' preciative of the men who were being dropped, and in the fall allowed 
Tingley to use Meharry Hall without charge for a benefit lecture. Large 
numbers of students signed a petition for the retention of Rogers, and 
the Asbury Monthly editorially doubted the wisdom of the action of the 
board. A few years later the room in East College which had been called 
Science Hall was renamed Tingley Hall. 

Replacing the discharged men apparently presented no difficulty. The 
board had a list of thirteen men to consider for the Latin post, men 
residing from Massachusetts to Kansas City. For the natural science 
position they considered eleven men, also from widely scattered areas, 
including Ontario, Massachusetts, and Iowa. Among those considered 
was the displaced ‘Tingley. Similarly, when it came to filling Wiley’s 
position the next year, he himself was among the ten men considered, as 
were some of the men who had been considered for the Latin position 
the previous year. 

Trustee Will Cumback, at both the 1879 and 1880 meetings of the 
board, submitted a plan obviously intended to make control over faculty 
appointments and tenure easier. In this plan, the faculty would be di- 
vided into three classes, elected for three-year terms, with one-third of 
the terms expiring each year, thus following the plan by which the trus- 
tees were elected. By rather close votes, both the trustees and the visitors 
rejected his plan. 

To other difficulties experienced by members of the faculty must be 
added their almost continuous financial hardships. Professor Nutt’s orig- 
inal salary was $400, which was increased for his second year to $500, 
and for his third to $600. Meanwhile President Simpson had come at 
$1,000. By 1842 the professors’ salaries ranged from $300 to $700, with 
the president’s remaining at $1,000. For the year 1843-44 the president’s 
salary was cut to $800, and the salaries of two higher paid professors 
were each cut by $100, with the $400 and $300 salaries remaining the 
same. The trustee minutes record that the faculty reluctantly accepted 
the salary cuts, and the trustees “covenanted on their part to make 
prompt payment quarterly,” but failed “to redeem their covenant.” In- 
stead of cash, “warrants” were given to the faculty, and as the faculty 
used them to make purchases, the Greencastle merchants discounted 
them considerably. This was probably the hardest time faculty mem- 
bers have ever had financially, as by the end of the year 1844-45 the 
university owed President Simpson $1164, Professor Larrabee $984, and 
the rest of the staff enough to bring the total to $3,490, which was con- 
siderably more than a year’s payroll, To help the staff under these dif- 
ficulties the trustees loaned money to them from the endowment funds, 
accepting the warrants for their unpaid salaries as collateral. Increases 
were made for the year 1845-46, and by 1849 the salaries were $900 for 
the president, and $400 to $700 for the professors. 

By 1852 the president’s salary had been raised to $1,200, and by 1854 
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all five professors were receiving $800. For each of the next two years 
there were increases of $100 for everybody, and salaries of $1,400 for the 
president and $1,000 each for the professors continued through 1864. By 
the last year of the war, with money circulating more freely, the presi- 
dent’s salary was put at $1,500, and that of the professors at $1,250. Be- 
ginning in January 1867 the president’s salary became $2,000, and that 
of the professors $1,500. At this time President Bowman in his report to 
the trustees used words that have many times been almost exactly dupli- 
cated by presidents: 


Nothing but the strongest sense of duty could induce men to make the 
pecuniary sacrifices that the Professors in this University have made... . 
We cannot expect to secure and retain in our Professorships, men of age, 
attainments, and reputation, such as we desire, with the salaries now paid. 


For the next three years the president’s salary remained the same, but 
that of the professors was $1,600, except for new men who were started 
at a lower level. For 1873-74 the president’s salary was $2,200, and that of 
the professors $1,700. 

In 1878, following a year in which the university deficit was over 
$10,000, by a ten to five vote of the board, all salaries were reduced by 
ten per cent, a reduction which the faculty was reported to have accepted 
“cheerfully.” By 1881 a higher salary than ever before was paid the 
president, $2,500, the vice president received $2,000, and the senior 
members of the faculty were back to their previous high of $1,700. By 
1883, however, the president’s salary had been cut to $2,100, and that of 
the senior members of the faculty to $1,400. The professor of natural 
science received $200 less than the maximum, and the one woman mem- 
ber of the staff, as a professor of modern languages, $400 less. It is 
fair to state, however, that these were less experienced members of the 
staff, and yet their smaller salaries were probably partly accounted for 
by the feeling still held that their subjects were not quite on a plane with 
the classical languages, philosophy, and mathematics, and in the case of 
Miss Holman, her sex may also have been a factor. 

Following a recital of faculty hardships, varying in degree during the 
Asbury period, it is pleasant to close this section with words from Presi- 
dent Martin’s report to the board in 1883. He rejoiced in the “spirit of 
fraternity and brotherly kindness among the Professors.” Many other 
institutions, he added, have been retarded or permanently crippled “by a 
spirit of faultfinding and underhanded and unbrotherly sapping and 
mining on the part of some of the teachers. . . . ‘That we are so happily 
and so nearly free from this . . . is no small cause of congratulation.” 


5. Financial Ups and Downs 


In order to get the Indiana Asbury University into operation, it was 
necessary to obtain funds for a campus and a building, and for the 
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operation of the university, which at the beginning meant little more than 
- the payment of the faculty. How the campus was obtained and the origi- 
nal “edifice” erected, chiefly by gifts from the people of Greencastle and 
Putnam County, has already been described. Obtaining funds for the an- 
nual expenses proved a more difficult task. 

At no time in the history of Asbury was there any dependence on tui- 
tion or fees paid by the students for any considerable part of the uni- 
versity expenses. Tuition was first set at $12 for each of the two ses- 
sions, plus a janitor’s fee of $2.50 for the year. When in 1845 the year 
was divided into three terms rather than the two sessions, tuition for a 
term was set at $8, producing the same annual $24, with a slight increase 
of the janitor’s fee to $3. In 1856 tuition was increased to $10 a term, 
and the janitor’s fee to $1.50, making a total annual charge of $34.50. 
The janitor’s fee, the title of which was changed to the more accurate 
term “contingency fee,” was gradually increased to $4 per term. In 1874 
tuition was entirely abolished, and for the remaining years of Asbury 
there was no charge to the students except the contingency fee, which 
was increased to $15 for the year. 

The janitor’s or contingency fee not only paid the small wage allowed 
the janitor or janitors, but also provided for fuel and light, repairs, up- 
keep of the grounds, salaries of teachers in the preparatory department, 
and sometimes books for the library and other purchases. 

From the beginning it was the plan to finance the university chiefly 
from funds collected either for the endowment of professorships or for 
perpetual scholarships. The collection of such funds was entrusted 
largely to agents, four of whom were appointed at the beginning. ‘These 
were William Shanks, S. C. Cooper, William A. Daily, and John A. 
Brouse, all ministers in the Indiana Conference. ‘The first report that 
these agents made in September 1837 was one of the most optimistic of 
any in the Asbury days. The trustees felt that their success was “greater 
than could have been anticipated under the present gloomy aspect of the 
times and the prostration of credit by the confused and deranged state 
of the currency.” In round numbers, their reports included $19,000 for 
scholarships, $3,000 toward endowing professorships, and $2,000 for 
other purposes. Of all this, however, only $325 was in cold cash, and the 
expectation of the trustees that the subscriptions would “be available at 
some future day” was in considerable degree doomed to disappointment. 

The trustees added an appeal to the conference “that each member of 
that body be constituted an agent” to solicit funds, procure students, and 
obtain gifts of books. They also recommended to the conference that the 
agents be sent beyond Indiana in their solicitations. Although getting 
support from outside Indiana was suggested at other times also, it seems 
not to have been accomplished. Nor was the repeatedly expressed hope 
that the clergy in general would act as agents ever fulfilled in any large 
way. 
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The chief success of the agents was in selling scholarships. For $100 a 
scholarship could be bought which would entitle the purchaser or any- 
one designated by him to attend Asbury for six years, or for $50 a three- 
year scholarship. ‘To make the scholarships more attractive in 1845 a 
perpetual scholarship was offered for $100, good for the first ten years for 
anyone designated by the purchaser, but thereafter only for his lineal 
descendants, and for only one at a time. For those not able to pay in cash 
or in a short time, $100 scholarships were made available for $120, to be 

aid for over a ten-year period. In 1860 twelve-year scholarships were 
offered for $50 and six-year ones for $30. This was a usual method of 
raising money in colleges of the time, but it proved a most unprofitable 
one. Even if the scholarships were paid for in cash, and the cash invested 
at ten per cent, the returns were considerably less than even the small 
tuition charge, and few of the scholarships were paid for in cash. It was 
because nearly all of the students were making use of the large number 
of outstanding schoalrships that tuition was made free to all in 1874. 

Although there seemed to be no way to collect funds other than 
through agents, the method was a very expensive one. In 1843 the annual 
salary of the agents, in addition to traveling expenses, was set at $350, 
was increased to $450 in 1844, and by 1853 had reached $600. Fre- 
quently the agents did not collect enough to pay their own salaries, and 
in 1858 the trustees decided to discontinue employing agents. Yet within 
two years they again appointed agents, one for each of the four confer- 
ences. At the end of a year the four had collected $2,500, as compared 
with a total of $3,400 needed for their salaries and traveling expenses, 
entailing a loss of $900, after which the trustees decided to have one 
agent only. In 1864 the trustees again asked all the ministers of the con- 
ference to act as agents, and offered them commissions of fifty per 
cent on collection of old notes, of twenty per cent on cash donations, and 
of ten per cent on the sale of scholarships. 

By 1867 the trustees were again resorting to agents. This time they 
employed four, each to receive a salary of $1,500 per year and traveling 
expenses, but they added the provision that if the amount realized by 
any agent 
in cash or good paper, be less than twice the amount above named for salary, 
then ten per cent shall be deducted from said salary for whatever said collec- 
tions may lack of being twice said amount; and if it shall exceed twice the 
amount, the agent shall receive ten per cent on all such excess. 


Somewhat similar arrangements were made with an agent in 1872. 

The first general financial statement was made on September 12, 
1840. By way of receipts it showed, in round numbers, $15,750 in the 
general fund, $10,000 for the building, and less than $1,200 collected 
from tuition. Against this there were expenditures of $1,570 for real 
estate, of $22,000 on the building, of nearly $7,000 called “incidentals,” 
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and of $4,600 called professors’ salaries. Included in this last item must 
~ have been the salaries of either the building superintendent or the agents, 
as no such amount had been paid to Simpson, Nutt, and their assistants. 
Allowing for unpaid obligations, and notes for loans from a Terre Haute 
bank, there was a deficit of over $8,000. 

During the next few years the trustees frequently appointed commit- 
tees to survey the university finances and bring in new plans, but ap- 
parently the committees made no reports. Annual expenses were about 
$2,700, of which only about $300 was paid in tuition. Outstanding obli- 
gations on the building, faculty salaries, and a note due a Terre Haute 
bank amounted to $4,672. The resources of less than $18,000 (aside 
from the building) consisted largely of notes and included Wabash and 
Erie Canal scrip, popularly called “Blue Dog,” supposedly worth $2,500, 
but actually to prove worth much less. A still more discouraging report 
in 1846 showed $3,000 more of expenses than of receipts for the year, 
and an accumulated indebtedness of $8,900. The treasurer was in- 
structed to take enough from the endowment funds to pay the debts. A 
total of over $100,000 had been subscribed for endowment of the presi- 
dency, of an Ames professorship of mathematics, of Roberts and Mc- 
Kendree professorships of languages, and of two other professorships, 
and an unrestricted endowment of nearly $13,000. Of this about 
$19,000 had been collected in cash and invested, and about $7,000 was 
in land. Of the original building fund, $6,660 was still due, more than 
half of which was considered “bad.” 

By 1849 a note of optimism prevailed. A profit of $1,543 had been 
made by purchasing $12,400 worth of stock issued by the state of Indiana 
at $6,842 and selling it at $8,386. The deficit for the year, when all 
claims were paid, would be only $2,300. For the next year, the trustees 
calculated, expenses would be $3,600, and this could be met by an an- 
ticipated income of ten per cent on $20,000 of investments bringing 
$2,000, and $1,600 to be collected by agents and donated by the confer- 
ences. “This will be the last year of our pecuniary embarassment,” a 
committee informed (or rather misinformed ) the trustees, as the invested 
endowment was expected to reach $30,000 and at ten per cent to pro- 
duce $3,000 annually. The conference visitors added a less optimistic 
note. Finding that $8,000 had been paid out of the endowment funds, 
they warned that “the general endowment fund cannot be too carefully 
and sacredly guarded.” 

The optimism continued through 1852. For the first time, in 1851, 
the trustees felt able to take out an insurance policy on the building and 
equipment. The visitors reporting to the two conferences in the fall of 
1852, found 


the pecuniary condition of the university . . . safe and encouraging. Long 
has been the struggle with scanty means—with insufficient resources. But a 


brighter day has dawned. Though not rich, our noble Asbury begins to live. 
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An auditing committee is first mentioned in the trustee minutes of 
1855. The audit found the total resources of the university to be 
$94,795, including the building and grounds at $27,000 and railroad 
bonds at $58,700. Unpaid notes due to the university aggregated 
$43,516. 

Strange as it may seem at first glance, the first years in which there 
was a balance on hand were the Civil War years, with balances at com- 
mencement time, 1863, of $921, in 1865 of $1343, and the year after 
the close of the war of $30. The reduced registration made little dif- 
ference financially, as the receipts from tuition were in any case small, 
and income from investments was good. In 1862-63, for example, 
$12,279 of the investments produced eight per cent, $5,336 nine per 
cent, and $48,834 ten percent, for a total of $6,334. With the decreased 
faculty, expenses declined. 

The failure of the Centenary campaign of 1866 has been mentioned. 
This was partly offset by the first large gifts. In 1869 Robert Stockwell 
of Lafayette gave $25,000 to endow the Greek professorship, soon added 
$27,000, and in 1874 gave an additional $25,000 toward Biblical instruc- 
tion. This total of $77,000 almost doubled the university's endowment. 
Other gifts came from W. H. Mannering of Franklin, who gave prop- 
erty worth $5,000, and Ingram Fletcher of Indianapolis, who gave 
$2,000 in memory of an infant son whose life had been lost in a fire. In 
gratitude for the Fletcher gift, the university set up ten perpetual schol- 
arships for men and ten for women, the recipients to be designated by 
the Meridian Street Methodist Sunday School of Indianapolis Git was 
only three years after this that tuition was abolished). Later in the 
1870’s the Rev. Samuel Lamb of Richmond, Indiana gave a house and 
lot worth $5,000, and a Mrs. Bricker gave $4,000. 

Just as it appeared that these and other gifts, totaling nearly $100,000 
would greatly improve the condition of the university, the financial de- 
pression of the 1870's came. Railroad and other bonds either entirely 
suspended or decreased payments. ‘he Asbury deficit in 1873-74 was 
only $75, but each of the next two years it was over $3,000, and in 1876- 
77 was over $10,000. [he annual deficits continued at over $7,000, and 
in Asbury’s last year, 1883-84, reached about $11,000. 

The last statement of Asbury’s assets, in June 1883, showed produc- 
tive endowment of $141,146, and “Non-Productive Endowment, Real 
Estate, Apparatus, Suspended bills receivable, and Loan Account” of 
Guenoat for a grand total of over $286,000. 


6. East College 


The original “edifice” had scarcely been completed when discussion of 
new buildings began. In 1842 a dormitory was under contemplation. In 
1856 it was a building for the projected normal school and its model 
school. By 1860 President Bowman was trying to rally Greencastle citi- 
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zens to construct a new building, and the following year he was asking 
. the conferences for $60,000 for that purpose. In 1862 the trustees de- 
cided to postpone any building plans, regretting that the “condition of 
the country and the finances of the college” did not justify any such 
expenditure at the time. By 1865, however, the faculty appointed Profes- 
sor Tingley to confer with architects and prepare two plans for a build- 
ing. A year later the trustees asked Greencastle and Putnam County cit- 
izens to raise $30,000, to which they would try to add another $30,000. 
The following year they authorized a $50,000 building, construction to 
begin when $30,000 had been subscribed. Putnam County people sub- 
scribed the $30,000, and in March 186g the trustees took definite action; 
they appointed a building committee to proceed with the construction of 
an $80,000 building. A Mr. J. A. Vrydagh of Terre Haute was em- 
loyed as architect, and a contract was let for excavation. 

Then followed discouragement, and a suggestion that the lot on which 
the new building was to be constructed should be sold, and additions 
made to the old building. Another proposition seriously considered was 
to obtain a new site, either east or west of Greencastle, erect the new 
building there, and sell the old building and land within the town. If ar- 
rangements could not be completed for this within six months, proposi- 
tions should be asked from other cities. By the summer of 1870, however, 
the trustees decided to proceed with the new building on the location 
east of the old one; to proceed with it only as funds became available; 
and to turn over all the subscriptions to the building committee, to col- 
lect or adjust as best they could. At their meeting the following June, 
they noted “flattering prospects.” 

The cornerstone was laid on October 20, 1871. Thomas Jefferson Bas- 
sett, a freshman at that time, later a member of the faculty, recorded in 


his diary: 


I fixed myself up in my Sunday best, and went down to the college, and 
heard several speeches, then witnessed the laying of the Corner Stone of the 
New College. There were about 3,000 people present. In the afternoon I 
again went down to the Chapel. ‘They took up a collection for the benefit 
of Asbury and got about $5,000. 


Former president Cyrus Nutt led in prayer, and addresses were made by 
President Bowman and the veteran minister Aaron Wood. The crowd 
which impressed young Bassett was swelled by those who had been at- 
tending the state Methodist convention in Indianapolis and others from 
the city, brought in a special train of eight coaches, through the liberality 
of W. R. McKeen and the management of the Vandalia and St. Louis 
Railroad. 

A year later the trustees were discouraged to find that although the 
walls had been erected up to the top of the first story, no work had been 
done that spring. They were encouraged, however, by a pledge of $10,000 
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make up whatever may be necessary . . . to enclose the building,” after 
the Meharry gift and everything possible had been collected from other 
subscriptions. On the strength of these pledges, they directed the build- 
ing committee to enclose the building, furnish the chapel, grade the 
erounds and plant grass, build a fence, arrange for the faculty and stu- 
dents to plant trees, and have all this completed by the following Com- 
mencement, in 1873. Their only action at that time was to draw up a 
plan, which apparently was not carried out, by which $20,000 worth of 
bonds would be issued, carrying ten per cent interest. A progress report 
in September indicated that the building was “rapidly approaching com- 
pletion.” March 27, 1874 was a holiday for the students and faculty to 
accomplish the tree planting. 

In June 1874 it was possible to have the Commencement exercises in 
the new building, but only after what was to be for this and the next 
three years an “annual lugging of benches, chairs, stands and carpets” 
to the unfinished chapel. Reports showed that $77,000 had been ex- 
pended, and it was estimated that $26,400 additional would be necessary 
to complete the building. A loan of $2,500 was authorized to pay bills 
due. In the following September those members of the faculty whose 
rooms were completed moved into the new building, although it was not 
until the following spring that doors and windows were placed in the 
unoccupied rooms. 

In September 1875 all college classes were moved to the new building, 
with the preparatory school classes remaining in the old. The women’s 
literary society occupied its new hall, although with temporary seating, 
but the two men’s societies remained for most of the year in the old 
building. ‘Ten rooms were said to be completed or in process of comple- 
tion; four others, all the basement and halls, and the chapel remained 
unfinished. Commencement was again held in the unfinished chapel in 
1876. It would require $9,000 to complete furnishing the chapel, and 
this was not to be undertaken until the money was available. Even at 
the following commencement it was decided not to put any heating ap- 
paratus in the chapel until funds were at hand. 

At Commencement time in 1877 the building was considered suf- 
ficently near completion to be dedicated. ‘The main address was made by 
President Martin, and the opening and dedicatory prayers by two former 
presidents, Daniel Curry and Reuben Andrus, Bishops Simpson and 
Bowman had been unable to accept invitations to participate. The build- 
ing was far from being finished, however. During the next winter attend- 
ance at chapel was again required, except for students fearful of taking 
cold in the still unheated room. ‘lhrough 1878 there were continued pleas 
for gifts for finishing the basement and installing heating in the chapel. 
It was not until 1882, thirteen years after the building had been started, 
that the basement was finished. 
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The building was described as a “convenient, tasteful, and imposing 
structure,” with its mansard roof, “ornamented by three handsome tow- 
ers, showing variety and harmony of design,” and “probably second in 
architectural beauty and adaptation to its purposes to no other college 
building in the West.” For some time there was uncertainty as to what 
the building should be named, and the usual thing was to refer to the old 
and the new buildings. ‘The first time that the name of Edwin Post ap- 
pears in the faculty minutes is in September, 1879, when he moved that 
the old building be called West College and the new East College, and 
those names gradually came into use and so continued. 

The names so generously scattered on the doors and in the halls of 
East College perpetuate the memory of donors or those in whose honor 
donations were made. The chapel is called Meharry Hall in honor of Jane 
Meharry, the wife of Jesse Meharry. T'wo other members of the Meharry 
family are represented in the Samuel Meharry Hall of Greek and the 
main door named for Alexander Meharry. ‘The president’s office was 
named for Daniel DeMotte, in recognition of gifts by his children, and 
the faculty room, later used for many other purposes, was named in 
honor of D. L. Southard, a Greencastle man who long attended to busi- 
ness matters for the trustees. The Edwin Ray Latin Hall was named in 
honor of the father of Colonel John W. Ray, and the adjoining Simison 
Latin Library in honor of Dr. John Simison. ‘The Richard Biddle Hall 
of Mathematics was named for the donor. The Isaac C. Elston Hall was 
named in honor of one of Asbury’s first trustees for gifts by his daughters, 
Mrs, Lane and Mrs. Bradon, and was originally assigned to the Philoma- 
thean (women’s) Literary Society. It was later used by the history de- 
partment. Adjoining it was the Burson Alcove, named for the Honorable 
John W. Burson in recognition of a gift by his wife. Originally the li- 
brary of the Philomathean Society, later the women’s waiting room, it 
has since been assigned to various other uses. The A. C. Downey Hall 
was named for a trustee, teacher, and benefactor, and was later elabor- 
ately decorated and furnished by George W. Burton of the class of 1871, 
as a Classroom for Professor Ridpath. ‘The Science Hall was given by an 
alumnus, C. W. Smith, and later bore the name of Joseph Tingley, 
professor of science for thirty years. The Alumni Hall of Modern Lan- 
guages represented gifts by many alumni. ‘The Andrew Lockridge Corri- 
dor and the F. P. Nelson Vestibule perpetuated the names of Green- 
castle donors. 

The clock in the tower was added through gifts of Greencastle citizens 
totalling $575, and the famous bell costing $350 was the gift of the gradu- 
ating class of 1879. 


7. The Fire and the Rebuilding of West College 


Even before the new East College was entirely completed, on February 
12, 1879, a catastrophe befell the old West College. An article in the 
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Asbury Monthly for March, under the title “De Asburia Combruenda,” 
with some exaggeration stated that “Old Asbury . . . has gone, . . . has 
passed away, vanished.” It continued: 


For we were all at dinner. . . . Fire! Fire! FIRE! . . . Clang! Clang! go the 
firebells. Why, what a rush the people are making down the street! They 
must all be crazy to be running insanely after—FIRE! THE OLD COL- 
LEGE IS BURNING! FIRE! It was even so. A great volume of smoke, 
rolling northward and skyward, gave token of the crater . . . the flames 
burst out in lurid waves and began to climb the steeple. . . . What a throng 
of people! .. . All the elements of nature and all the passions of the world 
are here within the space of a hundred square rods—all except water. A 
throng of daring fellows rush up the stairs and along the old halls. Doors 
are burst right and left. . . . Windows and window-shutters fly. Doors fly. 
Desks fly. Pictures fly. Trophies fly. Books fly. . . . Roof goes in. Tower 
tumbles. One story is gone already, and the Museum with it. The great bell 
is melted, and the old clock . . . has expired, retired. It is time for memory and 
for tears. ... 


Another contemporary account, written by a student reporter for the 
Greencastle Banner, explains how the military unit, under the direction 
of Captain Wheeler, was quickly organized and carefully rescued the 
guns, field pieces, and other military stores, and helped in saving books 
and equipment. The difficulties of the fire department were ascribed 
partly to its arrival twenty-eight minutes after the fire was detected, as it 
had been necessary to go to the livery stable to find horses to draw the 
equipment, and partly to the prompt exhaustion of the water in the near- 
est cistern. Neighboring buildings were saved, although three times 
sparks started fires on the roof of Roberts Chapel Cat that time being 
rebuilt as the Presbyterian church). 

The same reporter, recalling the fire fifty-five years later, added de- 
tails. Captain Wheeler had drawn up the cadets in military formation, 
and sent them systematically into the burning building. First they dis- 
mounted the two five-inch cannon, too large to take out through the 
doors, and reassembled them outside: then they moved to the attic 
where each man picked up and carried out a box of explosives. Lined up 
again they marched into the laboratory, and carried out drawers of bio- 
logical specimens. ‘The cadets then joined other students in salvaging 
most but not all of the books in the library. Four Japanese students had 
lived in a room on the top floor of the building. Asked if they had saved 
their belongings, Chinda Clater a famous diplomat) answered that all had 
been saved except the stove, which was too hot to handle. 

The fire continued for four hours. The walls were left standing, but 
most of the furniture was lost. All records of the preparatory department 
were burned. A student finding the framed picture of Bishop Roberts 
too large to carry, cut out and saved the head and shoulders. There was 
particular distress over the loss of the bell, which was nostalgically said 
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to have had an unusually beautiful tone, because of a larger than usual 


proportion of silver. 


By 2:20 there was a special meeting of the faculty, with D, L. South- 
ard, a local trustee present. Arrangements were made to carry on the 
preparatory school classes in East College, to ask for a special meeting 
of the trustees, and to consult an architect immediately so that plans for 
rebuilding could be placed before the trustees. The trustees met on 
February 25, and adopted plans worked out by E. H. Ketcham. The 
building was to be enlarged by additions on both the east and the west. 
The first floor was to be an armory and gymnasium, the second was to be 
fitted for the preparatory department, and the third for the library, the 
museum, a society hall, and an alumni hall. 

In contrast with the many years occupied in the construction of the 
still uncompleted East College, West Cullege was ready for use again the 
following October. Dedicatory exercises included an address by the then 
new Professor Post on “Ihe Relation of the Preparatory Department to 
Higher Education,” said to be an address of unusual merit. ‘The rebuild- 
ing and enlargement had been completed at a cost of about $17,000. An 
offer to name the building for anyone who would contribute $10,000 was 
not taken up, and the expense was cared for by the insurance and individ- 
ual gifts. 

Many believed that the charm of the old building’s architecture had 
been destroyed by the additions which hardly seemed in character with 
the remaining parts of the old building, minus its cupola. However, it 
was declared “elegant,” one of the finest and best, and well adapted to its 
purposes. A $5,000 addition was made in 1885. Until the preparatory de- 
partment was closed in 1915, the building was used primarily by that 
department, but also as an armory and a gymnasium; later, in addition to 
housing several departments, it furnished the mess hall for the $.A.T.C. 
group of World War J, anda little theater. Declared unsafe in 1930, it was 
razed in 1934. To Professor Longden, however, it seemed that the build- 
ing with its many memories and associations, and especially a room in 
the attic “where counts, ambassadors, governors, senators and millionaires 
had lived, batched and skimped” while serving as janitors, was “ruth- 
lessly, wantonly, and needlessly destroyed.” 


Student Life in Old Asbury 


CHAPTER VII 


STUDENT LIFE in old Asbury, especially in its earliest days, was much 
simpler than the complicated round of DePauw students in the twen- 
tieth century. The absence of coeds for the first thirty years, the almost 
complete absence of organized athletics and dramatics, and during the 
very first years the absence of fraternities—these, together with the ab- 
sence of such twentieth century developments as automobiles, movies, 
radio, and television, coupled with the relatively unhurried tempo of 
life a century ago, doubtless account for the more simple pattern of life 
in Asbury. At the beginning there was but one major activity outside 
the curriculum—and horseplay—and this was furnished by the literary 
societies. 


1. The Literary Societies 


Literary societies were a distinctive, almost a predominating factor in 
American colleges generally during the nineteenth century. Because of 
the comparatively little instruction in composition and speech they were 
an important supplement to the class work; and in the absence or relative 
unimportance of other organizations, they were the centers of social ac- 
tivities. 

In October 1837, when few if any of the students were of college grade, 
the trustees gave their blessing to the establishment of a literary society 
under the direction of Professor Nutt. In June 1838 the Platonean Liter- 
ary Society was formed with fourteen charter members. A year later, on 
the advice of President Simpson, members of Plato, as it came to be 
generally called, “unanimously agreed to divide and form a sister asso- 
ciation.” This started with twelve members, and was at first called the 
Ciceronian Society, but early members report that because of the pro- 
nunciation “Kickeronian,” its name was changed to Philological, usually 
abbreviated as Philo. Throughout the Asbury and into the DePauw 
period these were the two major associations. To be able more easily to 
borrow funds for furnishing and decorating their rooms, they were incor- 
porated, Philo in 1861 and Plato in 1875. 

Both admitted men only, and gave little if any consideration to mem- 
bership for women. So in 1869, two years after women had been admitted 
to Asbury, they formed their own literary society, the Philomathean, 
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which continued on into the DePauw period. In 1873 a short-lived At- 
lantis Society was formed, “composed of both ladies and gentlemen of 
the most select types.” In 1874 it secured recognition in a Lincoln pro- 
gram and the following year in the Commencement program, but it is 
unmentioned thereafter. From time to time one or two organizations of 
the same type were formed in the preparatory school. 

At least two other societies had an ephemeral existence. In 1847 a 
Demosthenean society appeared, probably the organization later known 
as the Adelphian. It obtained permission to use Professor Nutt’s class- 
room for its meetings, and immediately started a program similar to that 
of the two major societies, fitting up its hall and starting a library. But 
Philo complained that its close proximity caused confusion, and the trus- 
tees directed the Adelphians to meet on a different night. When in 1850 
the trustees found damage to the plaster in the Adelphian room they took 
away the privilege of using the room, which apparently brought the so- 
ciety to an end. 

During the summer of 1850 several local students, to break the sum- 
mer’s monotony, held meetings in Plato’s hall, and formed a debating 
club, which continued for at least several months under the name of the 
Philosonian Society, although it at one time took the name “Jeffersonian 
Order of Mutual Aid.” Its membership included men who were members 
of both Philo and Plato, but it seems to have exercised something of an 
anti-fraternity influence (see the following section). 

Theologically minded students formed a society of their own in 1864, 
known as the Society of Religious Inquiry. By 1866 it was generally 
known as the Theosophian Society, although it also continued the use of 
the earlier name. In 1877 it was superseded by the Theological and 
Philosophical Union, which included faculty members and Greencastle 
ministers as well as students, and which took over the library of the 
Theosophian Society. It in turn gave way to the Theological Lyceum in 
1883. These organizations had programs similar to those of Philo and 
Plato, but used religious themes for the essays, orations, and debates, 
and sometimes added a sermon. 

Plato and Philo after the earliest years had memberships of fifty to a 
hundred. The women’s Philomathean was considerably smaller. As 
officers, in addition to the usual president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer, they elected censors and consuls, to “arraign and prosecute 
those who are guilty of misconduct,” designated as “prosecuting attor- 
neys.” Membership fees, small at first, were increased by Plato in 1867 
to a $5 initiation fee, followed by a one dollar fee each term until a total 
of $13 had been paid. Philo’s were similar. Both later reduced their fees. 

Expenses were incurred largely for the furnishing and upkeep of their 
halls and libraries. For their original halls in old West College they had 
Brussels carpet which they valued so highly that members were required 
to remove their boots upon entering and wear slippers. “Each society,” 
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Dr. Gobin wrote, looking back to his student days, “was determined to 
have the best hall, the nicest furniture, the finest pictures and the largest 
library. One society spent over a thousand dollars on portraits.” 

Both societies elected honorary members, including many prominent 
men from the country at large. Philo for example in 1861 elected Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Agassiz, and Beecher, and 
also such political leaders as Edward Everett and Indiana’s Henry S. 
Lane and Albert G. Porter. ‘The previous year they had expelled Jeff 
Davis from their honorary membership. From the honorary members 
they received occasional interesting letters, and sometimes gifts of money 
or books. 

The main activity of the literary societies was the weekly program, 
usually on Friday evening. It was common to open the meeting with 
prayer, followed by a roll call and minutes. There were usually one or 
two declamations, one or two essays, and an oration. Perhaps the most 
exciting feature was the debate, with one or two speakers on each side, 
sometimes followed by an irregular (once referred to as “promiscuous” ) 
debate in which the members participated. Debate subjects were fre- 
quently more or less abstract, such as “Does man naturally seek after 
truth?” or “Is that which is expedient right?” or “Does the Pulpit Afford 
a Better field for Eloquence than the Bar?” But there were also debates 
on timely questions, such as in 1845 “Have the United States justly ac- 
quired Texas?” or in 1850 “Will the discovery of Gold in California be 
beneficial to the United States?” or during the proceedings in the im- 
peachment of President Johnson “Should Congress sustain the present 
Executive?” On this last question a lively irregular debate followed the 
regular one, with the decisions favorable to the negative in both the 
regular and the irregular debates. One of the early debates in the Philo- 
mathean Society during France’s struggle to set up the third republic 
was on the subject “Will Republicanism succeed in France?” The ‘Theo- 
sophian Society debated such subjects as “Would the destruction of the 
Roman Catholic Church be beneficial to the World?” and “Did man lose 
more by the Fall than he gained through the Atonement?” 

The societies had critics, who commented on the program as it went 
along, in some cases even preparing written criticisms on the essays which 
had been submitted to them in advance. The minutes of a Philo meeting 
in 1856 record that the special critic’s report was “short and sweet,” but 
that the irregular criticism was “long and boorish.” Sometimes there 
was a “paper,” combining brief bits of poetry, humor, etc. supplied by 
members. Between heavier parts of the program musical numbers were 
often interspersed, provided by members or on occasion by such out- 
siders as the Putnam Band. There was also business to be transacted, 
and announcement of the program for the following meeting or two. It is 
therefore not strange that the meetings sometimes lasted beyond the of- 
ficial closing hour of ten o'clock, especially as an even more irregular 
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debate than the irregular one often followed the official closing of the 
meeting. 

In addition to the weekly programs the societies held exercises or ex- 
hibitions from time to time, at the end of terms or at Commencement, or 
on February 22. It was a regular thing to have an address to the societies 
at Commencement time by a more or less famous man, starting with the 
address by Henry Ward Beecher at the first Commencement in 1840. 

Especially because the university library was so limited in size and in 
its availability to students, the libraries of the societies were of con- 
siderable importance. As early as 1848 Plato had a collection of 1600 
books, Philo had 1200, and the new Adelphian Society already had 200. 
Although there was a large percentage of loss, these libraries increased. 
The Plato bookmark bore the words “The wicked borroweth and return- 
eth not again,” and reverting to Latin had blanks for the Numerus and 
the Pretium. When the Philomathean Society was formed it immediately 
started a library, and received gifts of $25 from W. C. DePauw, of 
$30 from Robert Stockwell, and the proceeds of a lecture by John Clark 
Ridpath. ‘There was some discussion of a joint library for the three so- 
cieties after the Philomatheans obtained the library room adjoining their 
meeting room. 

Early in their careers the societies began collecting writings by their 
members, Plato under the title of “The Republic of Plato,” and Philo at 
first as “Athenaeum,” then as “Philologian.” Following discussion with 
the faculty of the possibility of publishing these papers, the conclusion 
was reached that the societies should publish a paper jointly, and as a 
result during the year 1847-48 The Platonean and Philologian appeared 
in twelve issues, with eight pages for each of the societies. It included 
essays and poems by students and faculty, and miscellaneous selections. 
Although the editors stated at the end of a year that the success of the 
paper exceeded their expectations, it was not continued. 

The unpublished papers of the two societies were submitted to the 
Asbury Notes, published from 1852 to 1854, which selected and pub- 
lished what its editors considered the best. In 1873 the Platonean, Philo- 
logical, and Philomathean societies started jointly publishing the Asbury 
Review, but somehow the Philomatheans dropped out. Similarly the 
three societies took over the Asbury Monthly in 1880, only to have the 
women’s society drop out or be dropped after a year, and then agitate 
for a share again in its publication (see also the discussion of student 
publications later in this chapter. ) 

With the coming and acceptance of the coeds, the societies took on 
more social aspects. In 1877 inter-society socials were begun. Held two 
or three times a term on Saturday evenings in the society halls close to- 
gether on the main floor of East College, they included music and short 
speeches, but were primarily social affairs. A unique feature was the 
“stirring committee,” whose function it was from time to time to “pounce 
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down upon” the “paired off ones . . . taking one this way and the other 
that.” 

From the beginning of the societies there had been times when mem- 
bers failed to perform their parts. In Philo as early as 1845, for example, 
three members were fined twelve and a half cents each for failing to ap- 
pear in one meeting, and in another two were fined twenty-five cents 
and four twelve and a half cents for disorder. In 1870 Plato provided that 
its vice president should always be in the rear of the room to watch the 
members and detect disorder. With the increasing number of frater- 
nities and the increasing percentage of the students in their membership, 
there was a further decline of interest in the literary societies, with stu- 
dents failing to take their assigned parts or failing to be adequately pre- 
pared. The factional quarrels within the fraternity groups and between 
fraternity members and “barbs” (barbarian, non Greek-letter) for 
control of the societies was an additional disintegrating force. 

Before the Philomathean Society was a year old, disorder in one of its 
sessions was so serious that it was taken to the faculty, which settled the 
matter by having one young lady apologize to the one she had insulted. 
Later the faculty ordered all meetings suspended until the factions could 
compose their differences. With the coming of the sororities Philo- 
mathean elections were sometimes fought between barbs and sorority 
groups, sometimes one sorority and the barbs against the other sorority. 


In the spring of 1884, the DePauw Monthly observed: 


Philomathean has just passed through another stormy crisis. "Tis sad to see 
the lovely and the fair get mad, spit cotton, pull bangs and hair, and all 
because the two fraternities cannot live together in love and peace. 


Sarcastically it added: “another feather in the cap of coeducation.” 

Young Bassett, already quoted in connection with the cornerstone lay- 
ing of East College, wrote in his diary recording an election night in 
Philo: “I voted with the [Phi Gamma] Deltas—straight.” Every can- 
didate from his group was elected. After speeches “all went over to the 
oyster saloon and had an excellent supper at the expense of the candi- 
dates.” In 1880 the faculty delegated the president and vice president to 
attend a meeting of Philo to preserve order, and on appeal from two 
factions decided that neither set of officers had been properly elected. 
Plato in 1876 referred its disputed election to President Martin, who 
divided the offices between two groups, one—using the terminology then 
employed—the Deltas (Phi Gamma Deltas), Sigmas, and Barbs, the 
other the Betas, Dekes, Phi Kappas, and Delta ‘Taus. 

According to the faculty minutes in February 1877 “by the concurrent 
action of the Faculty and the two Literary Societies,” a sergeant-at-arms 
was appointed “to have police authority” during the society sessions and 
arrest offenders against faculty or society regulations. 


The Asbury Monthly in 1878 editorialized about the need for a re- 
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vival of the societies, and in 1882 pronounced them in their existing 
form a disgrace, “nurses of political chicanery” with the fraternity com- 
binations struggling so bitterly for offices, By 1884 they were pro- 
nounced “almost dead—nonentities.” 

In addition to the intra-society difficulties there were occasional inter- 
society squabbles. Perhaps the most notable of these was in 1883, when 
Philo took its complaint to the faculty of the “offensive disorders of some 
members of Plato,’ who had escorted “Billy the Kid,” a goat, into a 
session of Philo. President Martin was instructed to discover who the 
offenders were, and punish each with twenty demerits. ‘They were dis- 
covered and demerited, but on agreeing to apologize were forgiven 
the demerits. It was Albert J. Beveridge who on behalf of Plato de- 
livered the apology to Philo. 

Toward developing a more healthy type of competition among the 
three societies the faculty in 1881 adopted regulations for a contest lead- 
ing to the Kinnear-Monnett prize. Each society was to appoint a de- 
bater and an essayist. The debate subject would be announced in ad- 
vance, but only five hours before the contest the debater would draw his 
side for a fifteen-minute speech. The essays would be submitted a month 
in advance, to be judged on thought and style, and would again be judged 
on delivery. he prize money, separate for forensics and dissertation— 
words used interchangeably with debate and essay—was to go to the so- 
cieties for their libraries. 

The best days of the literary societies had passed when Asbury be- 
came DePauw, but they struggled on. Alumni commonly thought of the 
societies as the happiest part of their college experience, and especially 
those who went on into oratorical and political activity traced much of 
their success back to the literary societies. Dr. Gobin, in writing of their 
importance, says that when East College was being planned the chapel 
and the halls for the literary societies came first; “other matters were 
completely subordinate.” 


2. Fraternities and Sororities 


Literary societies thrived best in the early and middle days of Asbury, 
and then declined; fraternities and sororities, on the other hand, were 
rapidly gaining during the second half of the Asbury period. ‘The frater- 
nity movement, peculiar to the American college, is described by Pro- 


fessor Schmidt in his The Liberal Arts College as 


the campus version of the general American passion for joining something 
that promised exclusiveness, drama, and ritual, as well as occasions for ex- 
hibitionism in outlandish costumes, all by way of compensation for the 
drabness of American democracy. 

Perhaps such features were present in the earliest fraternity life in As- 
bury: certainly fraternities and sororities came to have much wider func- 
tions. 
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in 1776 as a social club with five members is generally considered the 
first of the fraternities. By 1826, when it had added chapters in five 
other colleges, its nature was completely changed, and it became a non- 
secret and purely honorary organization, Meanwhile, in 1825, Kappa 
Alpha was founded at Union College, and was followed by two additional 
fraternities there in 1827; and within the next eight years four more 
fraternities were established in Union and Hamilton Colleges. Following 
these New York fraternities, Beta ‘Theta Pi was founded at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, in 1839, initiating the rapid growth of fraternities 
in the midwest. 

In 1845 the first fraternity appeared on the Asbury campus. The old 
story is that from time to time the furniture in Philo Hall was found dis- 
arranged, and the floor littered with scraps of food. Loud protests against 
this indignity were uttered by some members of Philo, who it was later 
discovered were the very ones who had been holding midnight meetings 
there, establishing the Indiana Alpha chapter of Beta Theta Pi. This was 
not only Asbury’s first fraternity, but also the first in any college west of 
Ohio. 

The Philosonian Society, previously mentioned as originally a literary 
society, soon developed an anti-fraternity character, which at that time 
simply meant anti-Beta. One Beta referred to the new group as consisting 
of sixty worthless members; another recorded that it had offered to dis- 
solve itself if the Betas would also dissolve. Out of this Philosonian group 
there developed a “Secret Ten,’ even more clearly an anti-Beta group. 
Its members joined with a transfer student from Centre College, where 
he had been a member of Phi Gamma Delta, to establish a chapter of that 
fraternity. Receiving its charter June 24, 1856, Phi Gamma Delta be- 
came Asbury’s second fraternity, its members being known as the “Del- 
tas” or “Delts,” and holding their meetings in a room above Thornburgh’s 
store in the center of Greencastle. 

This was followed in 1859 by a chapter of Sigma Chi, and in 1865 by 
Phi Kappa Psi, whose members were at first referred to as “Phi Kappas” 
or “Phi Kaps.” Delta Kappa Epsilon followed in 1866, and in the same 
year Delta Psi Theta started its very short life. It was one of four chap- 
ters in Indiana of an organization started in Bloomington, which ap- 
pears to have lived for only about a year. In 1868 a chapter of Phi 
Delta Theta was established. The last fraternity to be established in the 
Asbury years was Delta ‘Tau Delta, in 1871. By 1877 it was listed as 
“deceased,” with the explanation that it had “started prosperously, grad- 
ually dwindled away and is no more. Peace to its ashes.” From the 
ashes it soon sprang up again. In opposition to all these at the very close 
of Asbury’s days an “Organized Barb” association appeared. 

As early as 1861, a debate was held by the Philo Literary Society on 
the subject “Are Secret Societies a benefit to Students of College?” Fol- 
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lowing the debate a motion was adopted that the question be considered 
a “BORE,” and that the officers be forever prohibited from bringing it up 
again. 

Membership in the fraternities was relatively small, and varied greatly 
from year to year. A directory in the Asbury Review in 1866 listed six 
members for Beta Theta Pi, eleven for Phi Gamma Delta, seven for 
Sigma Chi, with no freshmen included in these groups, and sixteen for 
Phi Kappa Psi, including seven freshmen. By 1884 the Mirror listed 
eighteen for Beta Theta Pi, twenty for Phi Gamma Delta, sixteen for 
Sigma Chi, twenty-two for Phi Delta Theta, and fifteen for Delta Tau 
Delta (Phi Kappa Psi and Delta Kappa Epsilon were not listed). No 
fraternity either owned or rented a house until the DePauw period, but 
most if not all of them had rented halls, usually on the second or third 
floor of down town buildings. When the fire of 1874 destroyed a large 
part of the Greencastle business district, the Asbury Review recorded 
that the halls of Delta Kappa Epsilon and Sigma Chi “went off in vapor 
taking with them many of the mysteries that were wont to linger around 
them”; that the Phi Gamma Delta Hall was only slightly damaged, and 
that the Beta ‘Theta Pi and Phi Kappa Psi halls had “snuffed off the 
battle—as it were.” These fraternity halls were used not only for 
regular meetings, but for various social events, notably the receptions 
at Commencement time. In this connection the halls of Sigma Chi 
and Beta Theta Pi were described as being especially well furnished and 
attractive. 

At Commencement time the fraternities not only held reunions, but 
also participated in the Commencement programs. As early as 1849 and 
as late as 1879 an orator sponsored by Beta ‘Theta Pi was a feature. One 
or more of the fraternities frequently held exercises on an assigned even- 
ing during Commencement week, a Phi Gamma Delta program in 1871 
including a “proem” or introductory statement, a thesis, dissertations, 
orations, special orations, and a philosophical oration. In some cases 
a member of the faculty was appointed to censor the fraternity perfor- 
mance, as well as the literary society performances. 

A picnic held by Delta Kappa Epsilon preceding Commencement in 
1883 may be cited as an outstanding example of the social affairs ar- 
ranged by the fraternities. About 6:30 A.M. the “boys with their ladies” 
started a “jolly drive” of about two and a half hours to Raccoon, a distance 
of sixteen miles. ‘The morning was given to swings, croquet, and explora- 
tion of the surrounding country. Food was served by a Greencastle ca- 
terer, and then followed “cool rest in the leafy shades . . . strolls along 
the ‘forest aisles,’” and finally the “trip home more delightful, if possi- 
ble, than the ride out,” enjoying a royal sunset, and reaching Green- 
castle “long after the moon had risen, lending a tinge of romance to the 
scene.” 

After the admission of coeds in 1867, a new phase of fraternal organi- 
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zation developed. As Bettie Locke told the story years later,* she was in 
the habit of sending refreshments by her brother to the “Delts” (Phi 
Gamma Deltas), and in appreciation they invited her to wear their pin. 
She responded that she would gladly wear it if they would make her a 
member of the fraternity. This proposition they did not accept, and when 
she spoke of her disappointment to her father, Professor John W. 
Locke, he asked why the girls did not organize a fraternity of their own. 
This set her to thinking, and before long she and her classmate Alice Allen 
were making plans. They invited Hannah Virginia Fitch and Bettie 
Tipton to join with them, and received further advice from Professor 
Locke and Professor John C. Ridpath. On January 27, 1870 the four 
young women held a secret meeting in the room occupied by Alice Allen 
and Hannah Fitch. There, according to a frequently repeated tradition of 
doubtful authenticity, Bettie Locke, standing in front of a mirror, initiated 
herself, and then the three other girls. The four appeared in chapel on 
March 14, wearing their kite-shaped pins, larger than the pins of any of 
the fraternities. In Bettie Locke’s recollections this was a great day, as 
the boys rushed up to look and to ask questions, the first evidence of real 
comradeship. Thus was born what is generally considered the first college 
fraternity for women, or sorority, in the country. 

In some circles the right of Kappa Alpha ‘Theta to be considered the 
first sorority is questioned. In 1851 an Adelphian Society was formed by 
students of Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, and in 1913 this group 
took the name Alpha Delta Pi. Similarly a Philomathean Society 
founded in the same school in 1852 became Phi Mu in 1904. In 1867 
the I, C. Sorosis was established at Monmouth College in Illinois, with 
a motto represented by the letters Pi Beta Phi. In 1888 it exchanged 
its name with its motto, and became Pi Beta Phi. Thus each of these 
organizations has some claim to antedate Kappa Alpha Theta. Never- 
theless, the young women of Asbury have a perfectly good claim to have 
established, in the words of the Baird Manual of American College Fra- 
ternities, “the first Greek-letter society of women organized with princi- 
ples and methods akin to those of men’s fraternities.” 

Of the influence of the founding of Kappa Alpha Theta on Indiana 

Asbury, John Clark Ridpath wrote: 
The young women acquitted themselves so as to win universal applause. The 
appearance of Kappa Alpha Theta subserved a double purpose. It gave vent 
and opportunity for the natural disposition of the women students to as- 
sociate themselves in fraternal relations, and at the same time made sure 
their position in college. After the establishment of Alpha chapter it was 
never seriously questioned at DePauw that the women would hold their 
place, that they would be admitted henceforth to all the advantages of the 
institution, and would share equally in all its benefits. 


* For some of the following incidents, the author is again indebted to Mrs. 
Lilian Neiswanger, who recorded Bettie Locke Hamilton’s recollections of the be- 
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_ The next organization of women to appear on the campus was the 
I. C. Soroisis, its Epsilon chapter being established in September, 1870, 
with four members, including Laura Beswick of the first group of young 
women to enter Asbury. Records of its activities or even of its existence 
at Asbury are almost completely lacking, but the official history of Pi 
Beta Phi records that twelve members were initiated, that the chapter 
was never strong, and that its charter was withdrawn in 1877. In 1942 a 
Pi Beta Phi chapter was installed. 

The 1870's appear to have been a period of great growth of the sorority 
movement. Somewhat later in the same year that Kappa Alpha Theta 
was established in Asbury, Kappa Kappa Gamma was established in 
Monmouth College. In 1875 its Epsilon chapter was installed in Asbury, 
and Theta and Kappa, as they came to be generally called, remained the 
two permanent Greek letter organizations for women on the campus 
through the Asbury years. 

By 1874 the Thetas had a meeting hall down town, but apparently 
neither of the women’s groups had a hall regularly. An early member 
recounted that they met as secretly as possible at the rooming places of 
members, and that the men tried to waylay the secretaries on their way 
to meetings to confiscate their record books. At the beginning of 1884, 
however, it was reported that “the Thetas have secured a handsome Fra- 
ternity hall,” furnished “with an elegance and luxury which all loyal 
Fraternity men have hoped for but never attained.” Within a year the 
Kappas also had a hall of their own. 

In the way of gala entertainment, the Thetas seem to have outdone 
themselves in 1883. On the evening of February 22 members and their 
men guests met at a hotel, whence by excellent livery arrangements they 
were conveyed to the home of the Z. R. Lockridges, There at midnight 
they had a supper, served by the best catering outfit of Indianapolis, with 
music by an Italian orchestra, also from Indianapolis. On Hallowe’en 
night of that year they repaired to the same place, where with their 
“brothers” they enjoyed dancing, whist, and other amusements. 

By 1884 Asbury had become a strong fraternity school. Seven of the 
thirty-two fraternities in the country were represented, and two of the 
seventeen sororities. Something over three-fourths of the men belonged 
to fraternities. A smaller proportion of the women were sorority mem- 
bers, thirteen Kappas and fourteen Thetas. They had not completely 
displaced the literary societies, but were rapidly doing so, chiefly by 
competing for the students’ interest, but also by their political manipu- 
lation of the elections in the societies. 


3. Religious Activities 


Throughout the Asbury period students spent a considerable part of 
their time, either under compulsion or voluntarily, in attendance at re- 
ligious activities. Attendance at chapel was compulsory. ‘The service was 
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generally brief, not exceeding fifteen minutes, and frequently it con- 
sisted only of singing, scripture, and prayer, conducted by the president 
or one of the faculty. In midsummer 1847 the trustees directed that in 
the summer the first bell should ring half an hour before sunrise, the sec- 
ond at sunrise, “at which time precisely the President or one of the Pro- 
fessors shall conduct public prayers.” By October this was modified to 
call for summer-time prayers at sunrise, but prayers during the winter 
at 8:30 A. M. By July 1848 the hour for prayers was left to the dis- 
cretion of the faculty, and as members of the faculty were also required 
to attend, the sunrise chapel disappeared. ‘The usual time for chapel was 
the fifteen minutes before the first class period. 

Attendance at church service either morning or evening was also re- 
quired, as was attendance at the regular Sunday afternoon lecture by a 
member of the faculty. In addition to these required services, many 
others were offered and well attended. Students frequented the Green- 
castle Sunday Schools. During the last years of Asbury there were daily 
noon-hour prayer meetings, and at other times prayer meetings in the 
early morning or at six in the evening. There were class meetings on 
Sunday mornings, which were of special interest on Commencement Sun- 
days. In 1883, the class meeting was said to have been “thought by very 
many to be the most profitable hour of the whole week. . . . It was 
indeed a love-feast.” ‘Trustees, citizens, professors, alumni, and students 
“told what God was doing for their souls.” Another report of this “glori- 
ous meeting” tells that “tears stood in the eyes of many,” especially as 
seniors spoke of their advancement in Christian living during their days 
at Asbury. 

In the early days students frequently attended camp meetings. One 
alumnus tells that in 1842 while he was in a class a messenger came 
running, and throwing open the class room door, “called out to us, ‘Presi- 
dent Simpson preaches at the camp-ground at one o'clock.’ At once all 
was confusion; the students, without dismissal or leave, gathered up their 
books, and hastened away.” This was the occasion mentioned earlier, in 
connection with Simpson’s powerful preaching. Revivals were held al- 
most annually in the Greencastle Methodist church or churches. A ten- 
day revival in 1847 brought about the conversion of about one hundred 
Asbury students and of thirty or forty from Mrs. Larrabee’s school. It 
was common in later years to have reports of “gracious revivals” in 
which fifty or more were converted; for the year 1881-82 the total was 
again reported as about one hundred. 

A day of prayer or even a week of prayer for colleges became an annual 
custom, One student complained, however, in 1867, that the faculty had 
made a compromise with Providence, by continuing classes in the morn- 
ing, and having the prayer service in the afternoon, when there were few 
classes and the students should be preparing for the classes of the next 


day. 
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Previous to 1879 there is little evidence of formal religious organiza- 
tion among the students, except for the societies previously mentioned 
for religious study. In 1879 however the Y.M.C.A. was organized, and 
immediately started a vigorous program of Sunday morning class meet- 
ings, noon day prayer meetings, and gospel meetings beyond Greencastle. 
The young women were not far behind in forming a Y.W.C.A., al- 
though it did not appear until after the first year of DePauw University. 


4. Publications 


The one publication which has continued from 1839 to the present is the 
university catalogue, starting as a sixteen-page pamphlet and eventually 
reaching to more than three hundred pages. The first student publication 
was the Platonean and Philologian, previously mentioned as a joint 
enterprise of the literary societies, but published only during the year 
1847-48. The next publication, Asbury Notes, was not a student affair, 
but was conducted by a committee of the faculty, Professors John 
Wheeler and Joseph Tingley. It was described as a “Semi-Monthly 
Journal, Devoted to Improvement—Mental, Intellectual, Physical, and 
Aesthetic,” and it included articles by the faculty and others, extracts 
from addresses, selections from the papers of the literary societies, a 
Ladies Department with contributions from Mrs. Larrabee’s school, var- 
ious items lifted from other papers, and “Scraps of News,” local, national, 
and foreign. ‘The subscription price was a dollar a year, and the paper 
was published from April 1852 to April 1854. 

The Asbury Review was started in Apirl 1866, “under the auspices of 
the class of ’67.” ‘The following spring it was taken over by three senior 
editors from the class of 1868 and two junior editors from the class of 
1869. It was intended to be “valuable for advancing the general interests 
of the University, and disseminating among the student world a kind of 
information which is unattainable through other publications.” It was 
also to give a true picture of the condition and needs of Asbury. It con- 
tained articles by students, usually signed by such names as “Junius” or 
“Kappa,” editorial comments, local items, items from other colleges, 
and occasional articles by faculty members or alumni. It was published 
every two weeks, and sold at first for five cents, then for ten cents a copy, 
or $1.50 a year. 

By early 1868 the publication was in trouble with the faculty on ac- 
count of letters and articles criticizing coeducation and the general man- 
agement of the university. The faculty, although not discouraging “the 
respectful discussion of mooted topics,” called for the disavowal of articles 
disrespectful to the young ladies and the Methodist ministry. ‘The edi- 
tors appeared before the faculty, expressed their willingness to comply 
with its position, and published another issue with nothing obnoxious. 
Then the paper apparently died, after a little less than two years of ex- 
istence. 
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In 1873 the Asbury Review reappeared in a new series, and continued 
for more than three years, this time as a monthly journal published by 
the three literary societies. Its first issue included articles by President 
Andrus and Professors Earp and Rogers, and a translation into English 
verse of “The Secular Hymn of Horace” by Professor Ridpath. Follow- 
ing issues included Professor ‘Tingley’s “Reminiscences of thirty years 
in Asbury,” articles by Professor Earp based on his travels in Europe, a 
series of seven articles on “Art Principles’ by Emanuel Marquis, and 
numerous other faculty contributions. ‘The Western Christian Advocate 
in December 1873 described it as 


a spicy and instructive exponent of college doings. Replete with local matter, 
in which Asbury’s four hundred and seventeen alumni are represented, it 
has a rich fund of literature, to which Prof. Nathan Shepherd, of Chicago 
University, the Faculty, its six editors, and several foreign missionaries con- 
tribute. 


In September 1878 the Asbury Monthly began, and continued during 
the remainder of the Asbury period and for some time longer as the 
DePauw Monthly. It was at first published by the university, with an 
instructor, Thomas Jefferson Bassett, as editor. He had a staff of five 
students as assistant editors, preparing most of the local matter. It con- 
tinued in the same general style as the Asbury Review, with the addi- 
tion of well-written editorials, book and magazine notices, letters from 
former students then in foreign countries, and more poetry, some of it 
from beyond the campus, including work of James Whitcomb Riley. An 
interesting feature was an article by I’. A. Goodwin, Asbury’s first 
alumnus, on “Old Esketology,” using the reformed spelling proposed by 
the Anglo-American Reform Association, including such spellings as 
“theolojical skool . . . tradishuns .. . yung . . . grate aplauz.” 

After a year publication was turned over to the three literary societies. 
“The management is no longer monarchical, but republican,” stated the 
new editors, who at the same time paid tribute to Bassett’s management 
the previous year. After another year publication was by Philo and 
Plato, with the Philomatheans unrepresented on the staff. From time 
to time the paper was in conflict with the faculty, and complained of 
the activities of a “faculty detective.” President Martin warned the 
management to pay its bills as promptly as possible, since the good name 
of the university as well as of the societies was at stake. But through it 
all the Asbury Monthly continued much longer than any previous publi- 
cation. It even published a daily edition during Commencement week 
of 1883. 

One of its editors in April 1880 committed the folly of venturing 
a prophecy which soon proved doubly inaccurate. Observing that some 
of the newly invented electric lights had burned out and been thrown 
away, he remarked that 
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Edison’s electric light appears to be a gigantic failure... . We fear... 
that attempting to secure useful light from electricity is doomed to prove 
as wild an experiment as the search for the philosopher’s stone; or to use a 
more rational comparison, the unsolved and unsolvable problem of aerial 
navigation. 


Meanwhile there was a short-lived attempt of the faculty to publish 
a paper. Volume I, Number 1 of The Western College Courant appeared 
in January 1872. No additional issues have been found. No editors 
were mentioned nor were the authors of any of the articles. It included 
within its eight pages three serious articles, brief scientific items, mis- 
cellaneous items mostly local, and four pages of advertising from Green- 
castle, Indianapolis, and a New York book company. 

Of an entirely different type was the Bogus, which first appeared sur- 
reptitiously on the campus in 1874 (which has been mentioned in con- 
nection with its attack on coeducation). An anonymous alumnus several 
years later wrote of it: 


How often have we patiently ransacked the garrets of our brains . . . to 
find materials from which to form the not overly respectable “bogus.” And 
when the smutty, cobwebbed thing had been stealthily scattered forth, under 
cover of darkness, and we, the guilty ones, came sneaking up to the chapel 
the next morning, making our innocent inquiries and performing all the other 
hypocritical conduct we had planned, did we not feel well assured that col- 
lege laws would never reach us? 


Several seniors, found responsible for the Bogus, were expelled, and then 
on their confession of guilt reinstated and graduated. The night after 
commencement they published another Bogus, said to be much more 
offensive than their original one. 

A somewhat similar Tattler appeared in 1877, and the faculty out of 
its penury voted a $100 reward, in addition to that offered by the Green- 
castle city council, for information leading to the detection of the person 
or persons implicated in publishing the “scurrilous and obscene cir- 
cular.” 

The Mirage as an annual yearbook did not appear until 1886, but its 
forerunner, the Mirror, was published first in 1877 and again in 1884. 
The 1877 publication was sponsored by five of the fraternities (why the 
other two did not participate does not appear) and the two sororities. 
It was a seventy-two page paperbound volume selling for thirty cents. 
It recorded the “exploits of the great and small of the little world of the 
college, the excitement of political strife,” etc., with full page engravings 
and lists of members of the fraternities, names of trustees, faculty, and 
students, information regarding literary societies, athletics, and other 
college activities. The Mirror of 1884 was somewhat more pretentious 


reaching 128 pages and selling for fifty cents. It was published by two 
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members of the senior class, with hearty approval of the faculty, but no 
financial backing by them. In addition to the kind of material included 
in the earlier Mirror, it included class histories, announcements of the 
new DePauw University, and twenty-one pages of advertising. 


5. Athletics 


The term “athletics” is scarcely appropriate for most of the Asbury 
period. ‘The ministers and laymen who founded Asbury belonged to a 
generation which saw little need for sports of any kind. They had plenty 
of physical exercise as they rode their horses and walked through the 
country, and in their thinking sports might dissipate strength that should 
be reserved for religious and educational endeavor. Methodism’s first 
college, Cokesbury in Maryland, had been highly commended for ruling 
out every species of play. It was thus entirely natural that there should 
be no provision whatever for physical education or athletics in Asbury’s 
earliest program. 

There was a suggestion that students had engaged in something ap- 
proaching sports as early as 1841, when the trustees instructed President 
Simpson “to prohibit students from playing ball against the College 
Building.” Later it was reported that students were playing Anthony 
Over, Townball, and ‘Three-Cornered-Cat, which were simple ball or ball 
and bat games that preceded baseball. In 1866, just a few years after the 
game of baseball had been formalized, Asbury was challenged to a game 
by her neighbor thirty miles to the north, and the oldest rivalry in sports 
west of the Alleghenies was on. For several decades, however, games 
were highly intermittent. 

It was in November, strange as it may seem, of 1866 that Asbury 
men began practicing and played at least one practice game among them- 
selves. Judge Charles S. Jelly, of the class of 1870, has told how he 
helped organize the team, making Asbury “among the first, if not the 
first, western college to have an organized baseball club.” He continued : 


A live ball was used, the pitching was rather slow, and the batting con- 
sequently heavy, as such things as catchers’ masks, mitts, gloves or pro- 
tectors of any kind for the players were not even dreamed of. 


The challenge came from Wabash, and the Asbury men took the morning 
train to Crawfordsville on November 24, and started the game at 11:45. 


Wabash batted first. 


For the first two innings our boys seemed to play with much the steadiest 
hand... at the end of the fifth inning the score stood: Asbury 27; Wabash 22. 
At this stage of the game the Asbury boys were much elated and considered 
it a sure victory; but the Wabash boys came up better than ever . . . final score, 
Wabash 45; Asbury 32... . The best of order and good feeling prevailed 
throughout the entire time of playing. 
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Wabash excelled in “batting and fielding,” he added, and Asbury in 
“throwing and catching.” Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the state- 
ment of the Asbury Review: 


Not a little of the enjoyment of the hour was secured by the courteous and 
gentlemanly conduct of the Umpire, Mr. Atterbury of Wabash, whose man- 
ner of decision is worthy of praise. 


The box score, as printed in the Asbury Review in a simpler form 
than box scores of today, shows the following batting order for Asbury, 
with the number of runs scored by each player: Jelly, c (6); Taylor, 
p (4); Smith, rst b (2); Lacey, ss (3); Buchtel, 3d b (3); McIntire, 
2d b (2); Brownfield, rf (2); Iglehart, If (5); Bracken, cf (5). 
The score by innings was: 

Total 
Asbury CAMPO T I wena has RTO Aw ETE a, 293 
Wabash a APiNOnd, 17iels CML Opies 45 


Passed balls—Jelly 4, (Wabash catcher) 4 

Fly catches—(names given, totaling Asbury 12 and Wabash 12) 
Fly misses—(names given, totaling Asbury 6 and Wabash 5) 
Home run—Asbury, Iglehart 


Time—Two hours and fifty minutes 


The Asbury Review expressed its opinion that 
from the repetition of such contests . . . much good may be done. The 
students will become better acquainted with each other and with the in- 
stitutions themselves, and thus break down, to a great extent, the preju- 
dices we all entertain. 


President Bowman took a less hopeful view. Some light gymnastics for 
all students would be better than a team with its limited number of par- 
ticipants, he thought, and furthermore, such games belong to “sporting 
men,’ not to students. 

The following May a second game was played, with Wabash winning 
by 39-20 in a game called in the sixth inning, just after Asbury had made 
eleven runs. It was called to allow the Wabash men to have dinner as 
guests of Asbury and catch their train for Crawfordsville. ‘There is no 
surviving record of another game until 1875, when Asbury turned the 
tables and won by a score of 39-9, and no record of another game with 
Wabash until after 1884. 

Meanwhile, May 20, 1880, marked progress in baseball as well as the 
beginning of intercollegiate football for Asbury. As the Greencastle 
Banner recorded it: “27 young gentlemen from Butler College came to 
our city to play the Asbury boys a match game of foot and baseball.” 
The football game in the morning went to Butler by four touchdowns to 
one, which the Banner referred to as a “well-earned victory for the Butler 
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baseball game in the afternoon drew a large crowd, but ended in the sixth 
inning, when for some unexplained reason Butler refused to continue, 
the game being forfeited to Asbury by a 9-1 score. 

No record has survived of an intercollegiate contest in either baseball 
or football between 1880 and 1884. In the spring of 1884, as Asbury was 
in the process of becoming DePauw, two baseball games were played 
with Indiana, both resulting in victory for the state university, by scores 
of 33-13 and 13-7. After being defeated by a Greencastle team, Asbury 
finally won a game, the Banner announced, when “the rural roosters came 
up from Manhattan last week and got their combs cut by a score of 
28-14.” 

On May 31 Asbury sent a football team to Indianapolis, football not 
yet being standardized as a fall sport. Butler won by four touchdowns 
to none. Our boys went to Indianapolis “as a favor to Butler, for they 
have had no practice with their pedal extremities, as they prefer base- 
ball,” the DePauw Monthly explained, adding: “We have often won- 
dered what peculiar excellence the Butlerites really possessed. . . . For 
well-developed, energtic, broadly cultured feet, the average Butler man 
has no equal.” 

Intramurals, in a rather informal way to be sure, were under way by 
1879, when the sophomores defeated the freshmen in the first of a series 
of three baseball games, the freshmen winning the other two. ‘The base- 
ball fever struck again in the fall of 1883, the Asbury Monthly stated, 
and lasted long enough for the “Sigs” to beat the “Phi Gams,” the “Phi 
Delts” to beat the “Phi Kaps,” and the juniors to defeat the sophomores. 

Meanwhile there was something of an athletic program carried on by 
the Military Department. In addition to the regular drills, it inaugurated 
athletic contests. On February 22, 1881, such a contest took the place of 
the literary society programs which had previously featured Washing- 
ton’s birthday. ‘The contests included a two-mile-go-as-you-please race, 
a wrestling match, a dumb-bell contest, a 200-yard dash, a standing and 
a running broad jump, a sack race, a wheelbarrow race, and a tug of war 
for the class championship, won by the freshmen. Most remarkable of 
all was something for the coeds—a ladies’ walking match. 

The Asbury Monthly in 1883 remarked that although there was en- 
thusiasm for sports in colleges east and west of Asbury, “the athletic wave 
has never given Asbury a broadside as yet.” While this statement was 
generally accurate, there were already, as has been shown, little waves 
licking Asbury’s shores, and it would not be long before the broadside 
would arrive. 


6. Rules, Regulations, and Violations 


The catalogue for 1854-55 explained the relationship between students 
and the university: 
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The government of this institution is strictly paternal, and is designed to 
be at once preventive and corrective. It constantly assumes the moral sense 
of the students and relies upon their sense of right and their disposition to 
do right for its efliciency. . . . Whenever a student has entered College he 
is regarded as subject to all its laws. 


The rules had been spelled out more specifically in 1848. All students 
were expected to be in the classrooms or in their rooming places during 
recitation hours and at night, except when attending religious meetings 
or other meetings sanctioned by the university, and in any case to be in 
by ten o'clock. During recitation hours “all unnecessary noise, such as 
loud conversation, or laughing, wrestling, jumping, &c., is forbidden in 
the College building and grounds.” The following year the word “loud” 


was inserted preceding the word “laughing.” 


Profane swearing, drinking intoxicating liquors, or having them in the room 
without the prescription of a physician, gambling or playing at games of 
chance, wearing fire-arms or weapons, using obscene language, immoralities, 
disorderly deportment at boarding houses or elsewhere . . . will be strictly 
prohibited under severe penalties. 


Students were forbidden to leave town, except for short distances for 
recreation, or to engage in hunting, or visit places of amusement or shows, 
or to keep a horse and carriage, without faculty permission. The follow- 
ing year the prohibition of horse and carriage—the forerunner of the 
twentieth century automobile rule—was omitted, but a strict prohibition 
was added against visiting circuses or theaters in Greencastle or Putnam- 
ville. Specific provisions were soon added against “visiting drinking, 
billiard, or gambling saloons.” 

Parents were “earnestly requested to appoint some member of the 
Faculty or member of the Board of ‘Trustees or some citizen of the Town 
as a Patron who shall receive and disburse the funds” of students, and 
the trustees directed that no student under twenty-one should be re- 
ceived unless a patron had been appointed. Parents were further advised 
to entrust the students with a minimum of funds, as any surplus spending 
money is “evil, and only evil.” 

The circus and the theater seemed to be considered major evils, and 
in the Asbury Notes in 1852 were referred to as “ministers of Moloch,” 
and not very distant relatives of the grogshop and the brothel. When 
several students attended performances of the Metropolitan Company 
of Indianapolis in Greencastle in 1867, they feared trouble, but there 
was nothing more than President Bowman’s general condemnation of the 
theater a few months later. Young T’. J. Bassett confided to his diary in 
1871 that he had attended a first-rate theater performance, but would 
not do so again, and as editor of the Asbury Review a few years later 
raised the question of theater attendance, and answered that it was best 
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to make no exceptions, no compromises, follow the admonition of Asbury 
and other of the best universities and refrain from attending. 

Dancing, although as definitely forbidden by the Methodist discipline 
and not officially allowed at Asbury, does not seem to have drawn as 
much condemnation as theater-going. President Martin in a chapel talk 
disapproved of students attending public dance halls, and the faculty 
instructed him “to inquire into dancing club matters, so far as they inter- 
fere with studies.” ‘The “commencement hop” given by the Greencastle 
“Why Not Club” in 1882 was said to be one of the most brilliant ever 
given, and dancing at fraternity and sorority parties in private homes 
seems to have been common. 

Although no demerits were imposed for attending theaters or dances, 
there were plenty for other offenses. ‘These included playing marbles in 
front of the college building during study hours, whistling in the halls, 
disorders in chapel or lecture or during prayer in the literary societies, 
smoking on the campus, cutting the bell rope Cis there anything new 
under the sun?), forcibly entering the cupola and kicking off plaster 
there, disrespectful treatment of professors, leaving town with girls on 
Thanksgiving day without permission, dressing in women’s clothes, hang- 
ing around the depot and quarreling with bus drivers, playing billiards, 
tearing up the boardwalks, and painting houses. There were also a 
few cases of theft—one of beehives—several of fighting and carrying con- 
cealed weapons, and perhaps most serious of all having lewd women in 
student rooms. 

Most numerous were the drinking cases. ‘They were frequent in the 
years just preceding and during the Civil War, one offender charged with 
being so drunk he hurrahed for Lincoln and Jeff Davis in the same 
breath. The Asbury Review commented in 1874 that visiting saloons 
was becoming “a lost art... . these Gates of Hell stand open day and 
night, but the students go not therein.” Whether this was meant seriously, 
or porated! with tongue in cheek, it proved highly inaccurate. Drinking 
cases continued to come before the faculty. Whether there was any con- 
nection or not, in the spring of 1884 while the celebrations of the change 
from Asbury to DePauw were taking place, an unusually large number 
of penalties were dealt for drinking, gambling, and neglect of studies. So 
much disorder was taking place that special guards from the military de- 

tachment and the Greencastle police were called out to protect the sopho- 
more exhibition. 


7. Amusements 


Apparently no college history is complete without mention of pranks and 
horseplay. ‘The latter term might be taken literally in mentioning the 
horse that was escorted to the second floor of old West College. In an- 
other case the senior benches were thrown out the chapel windows, burn- 
ing asafoetida “floated refreshingly” in the air, and seats were generously 
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daubed with molasses. In the 1850’s the custom originated of having a 
cremation ceremony for Euripides at the end of a term, with the class in 
black gowns marching in funeral array across the campus singing dirges, 
with Professor Wiley, Greek professor and guardian of the deceased, and 
his friends as honored guests. Similarly in 1870 there was a funeral for 
“Mathew Matics.” 

Perhaps most striking of the special garbs worn from time to time were 
the plug (tall silk) hats worn by seniors around 1880, “a sight for the 
gods.” ‘The temptation to refer to the appropriateness of plug hats for 
“plugs” was too strong to be overcome. Senior red ties were a subject of 
conflict, as juniors and sophomores tried to confiscate both hats and ties. 
Serenading was common in the late Asbury period, notably in the wel- 
come to the new President Martin in 1875 and the freshman welcome to 
several new members of the faculty in 1879. Of the latter, the Asbury 
Monthly commented that the freshmen had a good time on into the wee 
small hours of the morning, “but the unoffending people who inhabit 
this portion of the universe had done nothing to deserve such an inflic- 
tion.” 

Long horse and buggy rides and picnics (called “pic nics” in the early 
days) were common forms of entertainment. In the winter there were 
sleigh rides. One was described by Samuel P. Reid, who after a short 
period in the army had been invalided home. He spent a few months in 
1862 in Asbury, returned to the service and was killed before the end of 
the year. But he had at least one memorable experience during his 
Asbury days. He wrote: 


Who does not enjoy the smooth gliding sleigh, the joyous shouts and merry 
jingling of the bells. What care we for cold when seated in a light sleigh, a 
spirited horse in front, with a buffalo robe about us, and as much greater 
than all the rest, as the heavens are above the earth, our sweetheart inside 
of it. Ah! such times as these were never made for conning over dull Greek 
and Latin exercises! 


In November 1871, according to the records of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
secretary, the Thetas and the Betas had a party at a home ten miles from 
Greencastle. “Tucked away in carriages, under buffalo robes . . . and 
with nice hot bricks at their toes,” the revellers arrived half frozen. 
While the host helped the men with the horses and mules, the girls frizzed 
and primped. All enjoyed a big supper, followed by nine toasts, starting 
with one to Queen Victoria, and games, “new and old.” Having left 
Greencastle at three in the afternoon, they arrived home just as the clock 
chimed midnight. 

Occasional trips were taken by groups, often the senior class, under 
the care of faculty members. In 1873 Professor Wiley took the senior 
class to the Chicago Exposition. Professor Ridpath took groups to Indian- 


apolis, to observe industries in operation and other features of the big 
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city. One year he combined taking students to the state oratorical con- 
test with visits to the legislature and factories. On one occasion he es- 
corted the senior class on a ‘Thanksgiving vacation trip to New Albany, 
where W. C. DePauw entertained them at dinner, and to Louisville, 
where Colonel Waterson cordially welcomed them on their visit to his 
Louisville Courier. Professor Tingley conducted a trip to Iron Mountain, 
Missouri. For the Iron Mountain and Louisville trips the railroads do- 
nated the use of private cars. A shorter trip was one to Bloomington to 
hear a lecture. 

In 1857 a two-day holiday was proclaimed to enable the students to 
attend the state fair in Indianapolis. ‘Thereafter a one-day holiday for 
that purpose became customary, although the students frequently peti- 
tioned unsuccessfully for two days. In 1859 the holiday was granted for 
the combined purpose of attendance at the fair and at the meeting of the 
Northwest Indiana Conference. Holidays were granted also for attending 
a state Sunday School convention and even for a Greencastle Sunday 
School picnic. Another was for a clean-up day. When the freshmen in 
1879 asked for a day to go nutting they were refused, as Saturdays could 
be used for that purpose, a heartless faculty ruled. In a somewhat differ- 
ent category was the four-week period granted the seniors before Com- 
mencement, supposedly for review and for preparation of graduation 
speeches, but it became so misused by some that it was pronounced a 
“farce.” 


8. The “Ne Plus Ultra” College for Indigent Students 


In 1874 the Asbury Review, referring to Asbury as “the ne plus ultra of 
colleges for indigent students,” made the rather sweeping statement that 
“there is not an institution in the land wherein so complete an education 
can be obtained with a smaller outlay of money.” Whether or not this 
was quite true, from the earliest times considerable emphasis was placed 
on the low expenses involved in attendance at Asbury. ‘Tuition and fees 
together never amounted to more than $34.50 a year, and after 1874 
there was only the $15.00 fee to be paid. Catalogues in the mid-forties 
stated that room and board could be obtained at from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half a week, and that self-board, together with washing and room 
rent, could be kept down to fifty or seventy-five cents a week. These 
figures were gradually increased until they reached a high point in the 
late sixties and early seventies, after which they slowly declined. The 
highest estimates were $3.50 to $5.00 a week for regular room and 
board, with $1.50 to $2.50 for self-board. An arrangement intermediate 
between regular room and board and self-board came into use when 
eroups organized themselves into clubs, and employed a cook, but did 
the purchasing and most of the work themselves. In an apparently care- 
fully made analysis in the Asbury Monthly in January 1883, it was cal- 
culated that regular board and furnished room, washing, college fees, and 
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books would cost $204 a year, to which students might add such items as 
fraternity and society dues, clothing, and travel. 

Through various loan funds the university was advancing to students 
about $500 a year. The great majority of the students were working for 
self-support. A study of the class of 1868, which enrolled twenty-five 
students, showed nine as earning all their expenses, and eight others al- 
most all. Odd jobs in Greencastle were not plentiful, but the students 
made the most of them. Professor Longden was fond of saying that a re- 
markable history could be written of the janitors of the old building, 
with tales of their later successes. Summer vacations were of course a 
fruitful source of funds for many. Selling of Bibles and other books, par- 
ticularly in areas farther west, was popular. 

Following a description of self-boarding by students, Asbury Notes in 
1852 declared that “correct deportment, success in the recitation room 
and the Society hall, and not wealth and official standing of parents or 
relations, are the conditions of honor.” Fortunately this continued to be 
the student attitude throughout the Asbury period. 


9. Students from Indiana and Beyond 
In the year 1838-39 Asbury had enrolled a total student body of 85, 


with 11 in the college classes, 24 listed as irregular, and 50 in the prepara- 
tory department. The following year, the first in which all four years of 
college were offered, the total rose to 123, with 22 in the four college 
classes. A high point was reached in 1852-53, with a total of 404, of whom 
92 were in the college classes. After some leaner years, including those of 
the Civil War, a new high was reached in 1865-66, with a total of 407, 
159 of whom were in college. Ten years later the total was 509 with 224 
in the college classes. During Asbury’s last year, 1883-84, the total had 
increased to 532, with 231 in college classes. The proportion of college 
students to the whole student body had been increasing irregularly but 
rapidly, as had the number of graduates. Preceding 1867 only the gradu- 
ating class of 23 in 1859 had had over 16 members. ‘The high was reached 
in 1877 with a graduating class of 51. By 1884 the total of 824 graduates 
included 88 women. 

Throughout the period the great majority of the students were resi- 
dents of Indiana. In the first catalogue the only non-Hoosier was from 
Louisville, across the river from Indiana. By 1853-54, when there were 
more than usual from beyond Indiana, eighty-five per cent were Hoosiers, 
five per cent from Kentucky, four per cent from Illinois, and the re- 
mainder from Ohio, Jowa, Louisiana, North Carolina, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Canada, By 
Asbury’s last year, 1883-84, there were still eighty-five per cent from 
Indiana, and Illinois with forty-three students, about eight per cent of 
the total, was in second place. Of the remaining students, seven were 
from Kentucky, six from Michigan, five from Iowa, four each from Ohio 
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and Kansas, three from Pennsylvania, two each from Missouri and New 
Jersey, and one each from New York, Arkansas, New Mexico, Finland, 
and Japan. These figures indicate the contrast with the mid-twentieth 
century, when slightly over a third came from Indiana, slightly less than 
a third from Illinois, and the balance from nearly all the states and 
numerous foreign countries. 

In 1843 an interesting opportunity presented itself for an unusual 
development in the Asbury program. Learning that the government, by 
the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek some years earlier had agreed to pay 
the college expenses of forty Choctaw Indians, and that the Choctaw 
nation was about to select its young men for this privilege, the Asbury 
authorities offered to accept ten, or even all forty, and early in 1843 
made a definite proposition: 


The Board are willing to receive and Educate and Clothe 10 Choctaw youths 
furnishing 2 Coats 4 pr Pants 4 Sheets 4 vests 6 cravats 6 pr socks 2 hats & 
3 pr shoes and to board and lodge and wash for, and to furnish books and 
stationary at the sum of $250. per year per schollar. 


The Secretary of War accepted the offer, with the additional provision 
that the university should also pay all medical expenses for the Indians. 
Dr. ‘T. W. Cowgill agreed “to render all the medical aid necessary for 
the Indian boys for $25.00 per annum.” Word was received that the 
Choctaw General Council in early October would designate ten young 
braves to be sent to Lafayette College and ten to Asbury, and arrange- 
ments were made for receiving the Indians and distributing them among 
several boarding houses. But no Indians arrived. Governor Wright in 
December inquired about them, informing the authorities that they were 
being expected daily, and was informed that they might be expected 
soon. The next definite word seems not to have come until four years 
later, when three Choctaw chiefs explained that it was decided “to defer 
sending abroad any of the Choctaw youths, inasmuch as there were none 
at that time sufficiently advanced in their studies to enter college with 
credit or advantage to themselves.” 

One member of the Choctaw nation, however, did enroll at Asbury, 
whether under such a program as this or independently. He was Hiram 
Pitchlynn, who was registered during the years 1847 to 1850, first in the 
preparatory school, then in the freshman class, and then in the medical 
school. He went on to the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, and 
for many years practiced medicine in Greencastle. In 1883 inquiry was 
made regarding the admission of a young Wyandotte Indian woman, but 
again there were apparently no results. 

Little evidence has been found of the attendance of Negroes during 
the Asbury years. An editorial in the Asbury Review in 1868, when the 
editors were still smarting under what they considered the disgrace of 
Asbury’s having accepted women, discussed the admission of Negroes 
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to other colleges, and concluded that that was even more degrading than 
Asbury’s admission of women. It further expressed the belief “that nine- 
tenths of Asbury’s students would greatly prefer that the races be edu- 
cated separately.” The faculty, however, twice went on record as favoring 
the admission of Negroes. In 1879 an applicant was informed that the 
only “requisites for admission to Asbury are good moral character and 
ability to pass examinations,” and in 1883 in answer to inquiries about 
the admission of “a colored young lady . . . expressions of the faculty 
were all favorable to her admission.” Meanwhile in 1882 in noting that 
the pastor of the Negro Bethel Chapel in Greencastle had been admitted 
to the preparatory department, the Greencastle Banner remarked that 
there were now two colored students in the university, and added, “The 
world do move.” 


10. The First Foreign Students 


The first record of the admission of foreign students is in 1874, when 
three students from Brazil were in attendance. 

The coming of Japanese students in 1877 was a landmark in Asbury- 
DePauw history. In 1876 John Ing, an Asbury graduate of 1868, first a 
missionary in China and then a teacher in a missionary school in Japan, 
wrote to Professor Wiley inquiring about the admission of one Chinese 
and three Japanese students. They were recommended as “zealous, per- 
severing Christians,’ who would be expected back as missionaries. One 
would be largely supported by his father, the others would need financial 
help. Arrangements were made, and although there is no further mention 
of the Chinese, four Japanese arrived in the summer of 1877. Although 
they were all of the samurai class, one of them the son of a Shinto priest, 
they were quite willing to work for self-support. They lived in attic quar- 
ters in old West College, hoisting coal to their rooms by block and tackle. 
Three entered the freshman class—Sutemi Chinda and Aimaro Sato, who 
later became noted Japanese diplomats (to be mentioned in the next 
chapter), and Keizo Kawamura, who died after graduating and spending 
some months in Drew Theological Seminary. The fourth, Izumy Nasu, 
entered the preparatory department. Returning to Japan broken in 
health during his senior year in 1883, he was able before his death in 1885 
to translate the Iliad, or at least parts of it, into Japanese. A fifth Jap- 
anese, Gunnosukei Kikuchi, having spent the summer of 1878 on farms 
studying agriculture, died in Greencastle later that year, and was buried 
in Forest Hill Cemetery. 

These earliest Japanese students, trained in English several years be- 
fore arriving, quickly adapted themselves to life in the United States. 
Chinda and Sato early showed how they had acclimatized themselves. 
Chinda a few weeks after his arrival repeated a Patrick Henry speech be- 
fore a literary society. Sato on election day of 1880 made a chapel speech 


on Garfield, and according to the Asbury Monthly, “brought down the 
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house” when he suggested that Garfield might be victorious, whereupon 
President Martin proceeded to “bring down” Mr. Sato, partisan politics 
not being allowed in chapel speeches. Sato, however, was allowed to com- 
plete his speech two days later, and subsequently made a speech advo- 
cating woman suffrage. ‘The Japanese earned a considerable part of their 
expenses by preaching and lecturing, especially during the summer 
months. They also undertook the extra work required for “honors,” 
Chinda in modern languages and Sato in mathematics. Not only were 
they received into the literary societies without paying dues, but they 
were also welcomed into fraternities. The Beta Theta Pi historian records 
that his fraternity and Delta Kappa Epsilon agreed to initiate Japanese 
students as a friendly gesture, but found their membership very valu- 
able. Additional Japanese students followed regularly, setting an early 
precedent for Oriental students coming to Greencastle. 


The Men and Women from Old Asbury 


CHAPTER VIII 


THERE Is perhaps no better way to judge the effectiveness of any institu- 
tion than by assessing its products. The chief products of a college are 
of course its alumni, but members of its staff are also in a sense its prod- 
ucts as well as producers of its products. In that sense it seems proper to 
include something about the later careers of staff members as well as 
of alumni. 


1. The Presidents 
After leaving Indiana Asbury in 1848 Matthew Simpson, Asbury’s first 


president, had a distinguished career of thirty-six years. He served four 
of them as editor of the Western Christian Advocate, published in Cin- 
cinnati. In this position he adopted a broad policy, accepting historical, 
political, and social as well as strictly religious material, carrying out his 
belief that “great questions of right and equity are as much in the prov- 
ince of the divine as of the politician.” He maintained his interest in 
Hoosierdom, serving as a trustee of Indiana Asbury and as secretary of 
the Indiana Conference. 

In 1852 he was elected a bishop of the Methodist Church, the first of 
six Asbury and DePauw presidents to be so honored. He was a most 
active bishop, leading his friends to speak of him as an “archbishop,” 
and opponents to dub him the “high-priest of the Methodists.” During 
the Civil War period he was an active adviser of President Lincoln (see 
chapter IV), and delivered the funeral oration at his burial in Spring- 
field. There he praised Lincoln’s “malice toward none” as a painful duty 
toward the deluded masses of the South, but demanded speedy and 
certain punishment for the political and military leaders, as “traitors and 
murderers.” At first friendly to President Johnson, who he expected 
would “crush every vestige of rebellion and punish the leaders,’ he 
turned against Johnson’s more conciliatory policies, and used his influ- 
ence toward the almost successful attempt to convict Johnson and re- 
move him from office. He and his family were personal friends of Presi- 
dents Grant and Hayes and their families. Grant named him on a com- 
mission to investigate Santo Domingo, and there were even rumors that 
Grant would appoint him as secretary of state. 

He was a bold advocate of many reforms. He favored an educated 


ee 
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ministry; he worked for lay representation in the conferences, which was 
provided for by the General Conference of 1872; he urged fine church 
buildings; he insisted that the “true spirit of Christianity welcomes all 
investigation,” and accepted as a mark of progress the idea of evolution, 
which at the time was opposed by most Methodists. He had even gone 
so far as to advocate women’s suffrage in his Asbury days. Although it 
was said that when he visited Washington his first question always was as 
to how our people (Methodists) were being treated, and although at times 
rather bitterly anti-Presbyterian, he favored the ecumenical movement. 

He traveled constantly throughout the United States, in Europe fre- 
quently, and in Mexico. His continuing popularity in Indiana, where he 
had made his first great reputation, was evidenced by the fact that when 
he spoke in Bloomington in 1870, special trains brought crowds from 
New Albany and Greencastle, 

He died in 1884 in Philadelphia, where he had been stationea during 
his last years. It is recorded that when he was on his deathbed, a friend 
noted his lips moving, and listening carefully, heard “Candidati ascend- 
ant. Auctoritate mihi commissa.” His mind was two score of years back 
in Greencastle on a Commencement platform. An obituary notice in 


Harper’s Weekly said of him: 


He was a beautiful example of a man of rare endowments and broad ex- 
perience, keeping step with his aggressive times, and allowing nothing to 
chill the ardor of his early and sanguine manhood. 


Cyrus Nutt, for several years as acting president, may be discussed 
here along with the presidents. In his autobiography written between his 
second and third periods at Asbury, he wrote that he felt at all times that 
his duty was “to be a minister of the Gospel of Christ, and the pastoral 
work has been the most pleasant of any in which I ever engaged.” But 
he also stated that he gave himself to the Lord, “resolved to labor in 
whatever field his Providence might indicate.” Most of his labor was in 
the educational field, with twelve years in Asbury, six in Fort Wayne and 
Whitewater Colleges, and his last fifteen years, from 1860 to 1875, as 
president of Indiana University. But in his travel through the state he 
preached to great numbers, and spent his last few weeks in the Blooming- 
ton pastorate. 

Indiana University, to free itself from the charge of being under Pres- 
byterian control, had in 1853 elected a Methodist minister, William 
Daily, to the presidency. In 1859, after the Board had brought against 
him charges of immorality, failure to pay his debts, and plagiarism in a 
baccalaureate address, he resigned. ‘Thus it was Nutt’s responsibility to 
restore the reputation in Bloomington of the Methodist ministry, and 
this he fully accomplished. With the approach of the Civil War, he was 
faced with an exodus at first of Southern students, of whom there were 
many, and then with the general exodus. Women students were admitted 
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in 1867, the same year they were admitted to Asbury. He worked hard, 
but unsuccessfully, to obtain the grants under the Morrill Act for an 
agricultural and mechanical college for Bloomington, but lost to Lafay- 
ette, chiefly as a result of John Purdue’s gift. He secured the first sub- 
stantial appropriations from the state legislature. 

To the charge that a state university dared not teach religion, his 
answer was that if by religion is meant sectarianism, the charge is true; 
but that if religion means the fundamental doctrines and morals of Chris- 
tianity, then the university not only can, but does, teach religion. He 
took a strong interest in general educational affairs in the state, and was 
an active Mason and Odd Fellow. He came frequently to Greencastle to 
deliver Sunday afternoon lectures. 

He died August 23, 1875, and for his funeral on the Asbury campus 
and burial in Forest Hill Cemetery in Greencastle, a special train brought 
Odd Fellows and others from Bloomington. On one side of his monument 
are the words: “Erected by members of the Indiana Conference and his 
many friends in token of high esteem for his piety, ability, learning and 
sweet Christian spirit,” and on the other side: “A pioneer in Christian 
education.” An obituary notice in the minutes of the Indiana Conference 
referred to him as being, in his love to God and to his fellow man, “as 
near a perfect man as could be found.” 

President Berry’s brief career after leaving Asbury has been mentioned 
in connection with his presidency. President Curry after leaving Asbury 
spent ten years in pastorates in New York and Connecticut, and twenty 
years as an editor of Methodist periodicals, first the New York Christian 
Advocate, then the Ladies’ Repository, and finally the Methodist Review. 
He also published several books. At the time of his death the Indiana 
Christian Advocate referred to him as having “one of the greatest . . . 
minds that American Methodism has ever produced,” with “a clear com- 
prehension of Methodist doctrines and usages, and an ability to rescue 
them from the spoiler, whether from within or from without.” 

The career of Thomas Bowman after leaving Asbury presents some 
similarities with that of Matthew Simpson. Becoming a bishop in 1872, 
he succeeded Simpson as senior bishop in 1884, and continued long in 
that capacity. Both were outstanding among Methodist bishops. 
Bowman traveled extensively for the church, not only in the United 
States, but in attending a Wesleyan Conference in England, visiting 
mission fields in Europe and the Far East, and presiding over conferences 
in every state and territory of the United States and in several other 
countries. He maintained a closer connection with Asbury than did Simp- 
son, and in the early DePauw University years served as chancellor, 
special lecturer in the School of ‘Theology, and as president of the trus- 
tees. The position of chancellor, and after 1899 chancellor emeritus, was 
created for him, unsalaried and free from specified duties, but there 
would have been general agreement with what Mrs. Mansfield wrote of 
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him, that “his abounding interest and his timely visits have always been 
an inspiration and a benefaction.” 


2. Faculty Members 


Of the many faculty members whose careers after their withdrawal from 
Asbury reflected notable credit on her, only a few can be mentioned. 
Although he lived only seven years after his resignation from Asbury in 
1852, Professor Larrabee was perhaps most widely known of all. A Dem- 
ocrat, he had taken some interest in politics, especially in securing liberal 
provisions for the schools in the new Indiana constitution of 1852. Of 
fered the nomination for Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
first contest under the new constitution, he defeated the Whig candidate, 
the venerable Rev. Aaron Wood, and served from 1852 to 1854. His 
work involved a complete reorganization of the Indiana school system, 
including a great deal of travel throughout the state. Professor Boone of 
Indiana University, in his History of Education in Indiana, refers to 
Larrabee’s “large service, the credit for which is greatly magnified when 
it is remembered as a pioneer work not for Indiana alone but for most of 
the West.” Among other schemes which he suggested was one which 
might have had important results, had it been put into operation. By it 
the state superintendent would find 


promising young men, willing to devote themselves to teaching . . . and be 
able to offer them free admission to the college at Bloomington, or at Green- 
castle, or at Crawfordsville, or at Hanover, or at Franklin, or at Indianapolis, 
according as their religious sympathies, and other causes of preference might 
influence their choice. 


Renominated in 1854, he lost to Professor Caleb Mills of Wabash Col- 
lege, in the general Whig victory of that year in Indiana. But he was 
again elected in 1856, and in the same year purchased a part interest in 
the weekly State Sentinel published in Indianapolis. Between his two 
terms in the state office he served as superintendent of the Institution 
for the Blind in Indianapolis. In the bitter partisanship of the times, 
the Putnam Republican Banner and some other papers in the state made 
serious charges against “Old Pap Larrabee,” as the Banner called him, 
accusing him of financial chicanery in the extensive book purchases for 
township libraries through the state department of education, and of im- 
morality in connection with his position in the Blind School. Investi- 
gating committees completely exonerated him from both charges. 

Mrs. Larrabee, with whom he had cooperated in the conduct of the 
Female Collegiate Seminary, died in January 1859, and Dr. Larrabee 
himself died four months later. He was given an elaborate funeral in the 
university chapel, with faculty, students, citizens, including various be- 
nevolent orders with which he had been associated, in attendance. The 
funeral sermon was delivered by his colleague, Professor Cyrus Nutt. 
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Hubert M. Skinner, an Asbury student of the 1870’s, summed up 
Larrabee’s attainments: 


The Sage belonged to a species now extinct. . . . It seems strange that one 
man could ever have been a geologist, a botanist, an historian, an Orientalist, 
an authority on the care of the insane and the training of the blind, the 
efficient organizer and head of a state system of common schools, a college 
professor, and an eminent divine. Yet Larrabee was all of these and more. 


Professor Tingley, summarily dropped from the faculty after thirty 
years of service in 1879, moved several times during his remaining thir- 
teen years. He undertook the manufacture of scientific equipment in 
Danville, Indiana, and taught natural science in the Central Normal 
College there, and then was president of the Marion Normal College. 
Temporarily forsaking teaching, he served as a civil engineer for the 
Kansas City Cable Railroad from 1886 to 1888. He completed his career 
as professor of metaphysics, science, and art in Campbell Normal Uni- 
versity, Holton, Kansas. 

Of other faculty members whose subsequent careers were noted briefly 
in the discussion of their tenure in Asbury, four became college presi- 
dents. Professor Wheeler was president of both Baldwin and Iowa 
Wesleyan, Professor Tefft of Genesee, Professor Locke of McKendree, 
and Professor Earp of Southwestern. Professor Lattimore taught in both 
Genesee and Rochester. Of these all except Lattimore were also pastors, 
and Tefft in addition served for a period as United States consul in 


Stockholm. 


3. The Graduates of the First Twenty Years 
Including the class of 1858, 162 men had been graduated from the liberal 


arts course in Indiana Asbury when a tabulation was made in 1859 of 
their occupations and achievements. ‘Their record was one to which the 
young university could well “point with pride.” About one-fourth of the 
graduates were ministers, and another fourth lawyers. Fourteen had be- 
come college presidents, although some of the colleges over which they 
presided were scarcely more than preparatory schools. Five were, or had 
been, on the Asbury faculty, and eight were teaching in other colleges. 
Two had already been in the United States House of Representatives, 
and one was in the Senate. Not included in the compilation were the 
thirty-four graduates of the Law School and the forty graduates of the 
Medical College, most of whom were practicing their professions. 

It must be borne in mind that these statistics relate only to their 
achievements by 1859, when some of them had been out of school only 
one year, and the oldest were scarcely past forty years of age. In the 
single field of politics, thirteen more of those who had been graduated or 
had been students for a time served in the House of Representatives, 
and two of those who had been members of the House and one other 
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eraduate became senators. Of these early graduates two became comp- 
trollers of the U. S. Treasury, one secretary of the interior, one assistant 
secretary of state, one governor of California, and one governor of Indi- 
ana. 


4. Asbury Men in Government 


‘Twenty-two men who were graduated from or who attended Indiana 
Asbury between 1837 and 1884 served in the House of Representatives 
and six in the Senate, three of whom had formerly been members of the 
House. Senators Beveridge and Watson were also students in the Asbury 
days, but had not yet graduated in 1884. ‘The first representative in the 
House was Joseph McDonald, of Asbury’s first class, serving from 1849 
to 1851. In 1855 James Harlan went to the Senate and Harvey D. Scott 
to the House, and from then on there was no time until 1911 when there 
was not an Asbury or a DePauw man in one or the other of the national 
houses. The time that Asbury was most numerously represented was 
1877 to 1879, when three of her alumni were senators and four were 
members of the House. 

Eight of these men may be selected for special comment. Joseph E. 
McDonald has been mentioned as a member of Asbury’s first class. Nine 
years after his graduation he was elected to the House of Representatives 
from the Indiana district which included Crawfordsville. Later he was 
attorney general of Indiana, and was the defeated Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1864. From 1875 to 1881 he was a senator from Indiana, 
and in 1884 was talked of, at least in Indiana circles, as a Democratic 
candidate for President. 

Particularly notable was the career of James Harlan, who had first 
arrived in Greencastle after an eighteen-mile walk, carrying his clothes 
in a bundle (the legend about his hike to Greencastle constantly grew, 
until according to President Grose, Edward Rector again and again told 
of Harlan’s tramp from Missouri to Greencastle). Earning his expenses 
as a college janitor, active in his literary society and in Sunday School, 
speaking at Whig political rallies, he was graduated from Asbury in 1845 
with honors, characteristically taking as the subject for his Commence- 
ment speech “Duty as a guide in life.” A year later he became principal 
of the Iowa City College and the following year superintendent of in- 
struction for the state of Iowa. Within ten years of his graduation from 
Asbury he was elected to the Senate from Iowa, served ten years, and 
later six additional years. 

Frequently an advisor of President Lincoln, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the interior at the end of the Lincoln period, but after a stormy 
few months broke with President Johnson and retired. He also served 
on the second court of Alabama Claims. Between these activities he was 
frequently defeated in elections for the Senate and the governorship of 
Jowa, but was an active citizen of Mount Pleasant, serving at times as 
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president of the trustees and at others as president and professor in Iowa 
Wesleyan College. 

He married Eliza Ann Peck of Greencastle. The Harlans became inti- 
mates of President and Mrs. Lincoln, and their daughter Mary Eunice 
married Robert Todd Lincoln, son of the Lincolns. Harlan was a staunch 
Methodist and an active temperance advocate. Returning to Greencastle 
for the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Asbury, 
he not only reminisced, but delivered a lecture on “The Doctrine and 
Precepts of the Christian Religion in Harmony with Human Reason.” 

Albert G. Porter was an Asbury graduate of 1843, who soon began the 
practice of law in Indianapolis. Having shifted from early Democratic 
leanings to the Republican party, he served in the House of Representa- 
tives from 1859 to 1863. From 1878 to 1880 he was First Comptroller 
of the U. S. Treasury, and from 1881 to 1885 was governor of Indiana. 
He later served for four years as U. S. Minister to Italy. 

Daniel W. Voorhees served in Congress longer than any other gradu- 
ate of Asbury or DePauw, eleven years in the House beginning in 1861, 
and twenty in the Senate beginning in 1877. Known as the “Tall Syca- 
more of the Wabash,” living in turn in Veedersburg, Covington, and 
Terre Haute, this fiery Democrat opposed many of Lincoln’s policies 
without going all the way with the Copperheads. The Putnam Republi- 
can Banner developed a strong repugnance to him, referring to him as 
Daniel Windy Voorhees, and accusing him of being almost a rebel. 

Like Harlan, Voorhees married a Greencastle girl, She was Anna 
Hardesty, daughter of Rees Hardesty, one of the active founders of 
Asbury. 

Milton J. Durham, an 1844 graduate, had come to Asbury from Ken- 
tucky, and returned to that state, spending all his life there except when 
in service in Washington. A successful lawyer and circuit judge, and a 
member of the Union Army, he was in the House of Representatives from 
1873 to 1877, and from 1885 to 1889 he was a successor of Albert Porter 
as First Comptroller of the Treasury. 

A graduate of Asbury in 1846, Newton Booth went to California, en- 
gaging in mercantile business in Sacramento. He returned to Terre 
Haute and practiced law for three years, and then returned to his busi- 
ness in California. After serving in the California senate, he was governor 
of the state from 1871 to 1874. In 1875 he was elected as a senator from 
that state on the Anti-Monopoly platform, and served a six-year term. 

These six were all among the seventy-four graduates of Asbury in its 
first ten classes, and each either served in both houses of Congress or 
served in one house and held another major position either in Washington 
or as governor of his state. 

Two other Asbury students served unusually long periods in the House 
of Representatives. William McKendree Springer was a Democratic rep- 
resentative from Illinois from 1875 to 1895. He had entered Asbury in 
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1855, but did not remain to graduate. He visited the campus shortly after 

his first election to Congress, and addressed his old literary society, 
Plato. The Asbury Review mentioned that he “was one of the Asbury 
Rebels in ‘57,” and added “he is a very pleasant, affable gentleman.” 

Last to be mentioned of the Asbury men in Congress is Robert R. 
Hitt of the class of 1855. After serving as clerk of the Senate com- 
mittee on privileges and elections, and as first secretary of the Paris lega- 
tion and chargé d'affaires ad interim, he spent twenty-four years, from 
1882 to 1906, in the House of Representatives as a Republican from 
Illinois. 

Five Asbury men served as governors of states or territories. In addi- 
tion to Governor Booth of California and Governor Porter of Indiana, 
who have been mentioned, Henry A. Buchtel, who will be mentioned in 
the next section of this chapter, served as governor of Colorado. Samuel 
H. Elrod (1882) served as governor of South Dakota, and General 
Thomas W. Bennett, of the 1855 Law School class, was governor of 
Idaho while it was yet a territory. 

Although James Harlan was the only Asbury man to achieve full cab- 
inet rank, Robert R. Hitt (1855) served as assistant secretary of state 
and Melville W. Miller (1878) as assistant secretary of the interior. 
In addition to Porter and Durham, whose service in the U.S. treasury 
has been mentioned, George E. Downey (1880) served as comptroller 
of the treasury. Two of the members of Congress noted above and at 
least six others held important positions in the diplomatic or consular 
service. 

Playing perhaps an even greater role in the Japanese government than 
any of their fellow graduates of Asbury had played in the United States 
were Sutemi Chinda and Aimaro Sato, brothers-in-law, members of the 
class of 1881. Both entered the foreign service of their country, Sato 
immediately after his return to Japan and Chinda after four years of col- 
lege teaching in his home city. Their careers were remarkably similar, 
as they served first in various capacities in the foreign office in Tokyo, 
then in consulates and legations throughout the world. Sato eventually 
served as ambassador to Austria-Hungary and the United States, Chinda 
as ambassador to Germany, the United States, and Great Britain. Both 
represented their country in delicate diplomatic negotiations, Sato in the 
treaty-making at Portsmouth following the Russo-Japanese war, and 
later at the League of Nations, and Chinda in Paris in the treaty-making 
following World War I. Both finally held responsible positions in the 
imperial court, Sato as a Court Counselor and Grand Master of the 
Household of the Crown Prince, and Chinda as Privy Counselor and 
Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor. Professor Longden never tired of 
telling successive generations of DePauw students how these two men, 
his classmates and personal friends, advanced from their attic quarters 
in West College to the imperial court in ‘Tokyo. 
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5. Ministers and Educators 


Henry Augustus Buchtel of the class of 1872 is a good man to use in 
making the transition from political leaders to ministers and educators, 
for he belongs to all these categories. After his graduation he married 
Mary Stevenson, and together they went as missionaries to the Bulgaria 
area of ‘Turkey. But Mrs. Buchtel was so seriously ill there that they 
had to return, and for a dozen years Buchtel preached in Indiana 
churches. His first pastorate was in Greencastle, where a group, unhappy 
over the recent union of the Simpson and Roberts Chapels to form the 
College Avenue Church, had started a South Greencastle charge. 
Buchtel’s preaching for this new congregation, which was temporarily 
using the college chapel, attracted large numbers of students as well as 
townspeople. He then led in the building of the Locust Street Church (on 
the corner in front of the present Mason Hall). He records that 572 
people were converted during his two and a half years in the Greencastle 
pastorate. 

From 1885 to 1900 he preached in churches in Denver, Indianapolis, 
and East Orange, New Jersey, and then became chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, remaining in that position until 1920, when he became 
chancellor emeritus. In 1907 he was persuaded to become a candidate on 
the Republican ticket for governor of Colorado, was elected and served 
a two-year term, declining renomination. For those two years he was 
incredibly busy, with a strenuous conduct of the governorship, continuing 
with the university, and doing a large amount of incidental preaching 
and lecturing. 

Many alumni served as both pastors and teachers or administrators of 
colleges or seminaries; in fact, there were relatively few teachers in col- 
leges or seminaries who were not clergymen. DePauw’s first graduate, 
Thomas Goodwin, is an example, serving numerous Indiana congrega- 
tions, heading two small colleges, and in addition editing religious peri- 
odicals. Similarly Joseph S. Barwick of the second Asbury class 
preached in Indiana, IIlinois, and Missouri, was president or teacher in 
several small schools in Illinois and Missouri, in addition to serving as a 
chaplain during the Civil War. ‘Two members of the class of 1842 fall 
in this group: George B. Jocelyn was a pastor in Iowa and was president 
of Iowa Wesleyan and Albion, and ‘Thomas H. Sinex held pastorates in 
Indiana, Michigan, and California, organized the Asbury Female College 
in New Albany and was president of Albion and the University of the 
Pacific. 

William S. Turner (1852) was a missionary to the Sandwich 
(Hawaiian ) Islands, professor in the University of the Pacific and Napa 
City Collegiate Institute, president of Spokane College, a presiding elder 
in California, and an author. Elijah E. Edwards (1853) taught in Brook- 
ville, Whitewater, Hamline, St. Charles, and McKendree Colleges, was 
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president of Colorado State Agricultural College, a Methodist minister in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and finally, shifting to the Episcopal Church, 
held pastorates in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Carolina, and in Green- 
castle. Another graduate of the 1850's, Charles N. Sims, preached in 
Indianapolis, Baltimore, Brooklyn, and Syracuse, and was president of 
Valparaiso and the chancellor of Syracuse University. 

The brothers Marion M. Bovard (1873) and Freeman D. Bovard 
(1875) went to California, where they preached and taught, the former 
being a founder and the first president of the University of Southern 
California, the latter vice president and professor of mathematics there. 
Thomas Mason (1874) after holding pastorates in Indiana was president 
in turn of Philander Smith College and the Collegiate Institute of Siloam 
Springs, both in Arkansas. Albinus A. Johnson (1875) was a pastor in 
‘Texas and president of ‘Texas Wesleyan College and Fort Worth Univer- 
sity, preached in Wyoming, where he became president of the state uni- 
versity, and after some years as a preacher in Colorado eventually became 
a mining engineer. 

The first graduate of Asbury to become a bishop, although he started 
his career in the Methodist church, reached the episcopate in another 
denomination. Thomas C. Carter (1875) was president of Tullahoma 
College, editor of the Christian Advocate of Chattanooga, and missionary 
to China under Methodist auspices, but in 1907 became a bishop in the 
United Brethren Church. Several others served in foreign as well as home 
fields. Notable among them was Thomas B. Wood (1863), who after a 
few years as president of the Wesleyan Academy in Massachusetts and 
of Valparaiso, spent most of his life in Latin America, in Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Peru, and the Canal Zone. He taught in the Rosario 
National College in Argentina and founded the ‘Technical School of Com- 
merce and the Preachers Training School in Peru, and published numer- 
ous books in English and Spanish. Also working in Latin America was 
Levi B. Salmans (1880), who studied in Drew Theological Seminary and 
in the Kentucky School of Medicine and the Indiana Medical College. 
Long a medical missionary in Mexico, he published many professional 
books and articles in both English and Spanish. 

Finley D. Newhouse (1880) divided his time among pastorates in 
Indiana and Minnesota, teaching in Santiago College in Chile, and mis- 
sionary work in India. At least six other men were missionaries in the 
Orient: three of them from the class of 1868. John Ing worked in China 
and Japan, William E. Robbins in India, and Wilbur F. Walker in 
northern China, where he cooperated in a translation into Mandarin of 
the Methodist Discipline. James H. Pyke (1872) was in mission work 
in China for forty-seven years, and John Blackstock of the same class 
was in India thirty-one years, William C. Davidson (1876) was mis- 
sionary to Japan, professor, and U. S. Consul in Hakodate. Walker had 
five children who graduated from DePauw, Pyke had four. 
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Two Asbury graduates reached some distinction as Presbyterian minis- 
ters. John S. Howk (1883) served churches in Maryland and Indiana, 
and was for a time stated clerk of the Synod of Indiana. George W. 
VanHorn (1884) held pastorates in the Cumberland Presbyterian group 
in Kentucky, and was a missionary to Japan. 

In a class by himself was Samuel L. Brengle (1883). An especially 
active student on the campus, winner of seven prizes and the local and 
state oratorical contests, he attended Boston University School of The- 
ology. There he met and married a young woman who was working with 
the Salvation Army, and gave the rest of his life to that organization. 
After a short training period in London, he began work in New England. 
A brochure issued in 1960 in connection with the centenary of Commis- 
sioner Brengle’s birth indicates his importance in the Army: 


In 1897 he was assigned as a “Spiritual Special” or traveling Evangelist, 
going from Corps to Corps leading Revival Campaigns. Because of the won- 
derful way in which God used his ministry, he was appointed by the General 
[Booth] to world-wide service. . . . He was admitted to the Order of the 
Founder, which is the highest honor the General can bestow upon his officers. 


He was also the author of seven books, with such titles as Heart Talks on 
Holiness and Resurrection Life and Power. 

It seems curious that from the many talented clergymen graduating 
from Asbury, the Methodist Church had not yet chosen one as a bishop. 
However, one who was to become a Methodist bishop, William O, Shep- 
ard, was attending college during Asbury’s last years, but was not gradu- 
ated until the DePauw period. So Asbury must be content for its highest 
ranking clergymen with Bishop Carter of the United Brethren and Com- 
missioner Brengle of the Salvation Army. 

Among Asbury’s graduates there were many who were primarily edu- 
cators, although some of them were also clergymen. Many served on the 
Asbury or DePauw faculty and have been mentioned or will be men- 
tioned elsewhere. They included Professors Gin chronological order) 
Wheeler, Downey, Tingley, Sinex, Benson, Lattimore, Rous, Rogers, 
Wiley, Ridpath, McNutt, Gobin, DeMotte, Baker, Longden, Holman, 
Bassett, Poucher, Mason, Coffin, Stephenson, Hannawalt, and adminis- 
trators Hickman and Town. 

Jeremiah Tingley (1850) was the successor to Mrs. Larrabee in her 
Female College in Greencastle, taught in a female college in Cincinnati 
and in Baldwin College, and then had a long career as professor of science 
in Allegheny, paralleling his brother Joseph’s in Asbury. William H. 
DeMotte (1849), after being president of the Indiana and the Illinois 
Female Colleges spent the rest of his life as teacher or principal of in- 
stitutes for the deaf in Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kansas. George Wash- 
ington Hoss (1850) as an undergraduate started teaching in Mrs. Larra- 
bee’s school, and was in turn president of the Female College in 
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Indianapolis, teacher in Northwestern Christian (later Butler), Indiana, 
and Baker, superintendent of education for Indiana, president of the 
Normal College of Emporia, Kansas, editor of educational journals in 
Indianapolis and Topeka, and finally founded a School of Elocution and 
Oratory in Wichita, Kansas. 

B. Wilson Smith (1855) taught at Cornell Clowa) and Valparaiso, 
was president of Valparaiso, served in the Indiana state legislature and 
engaged in business, and finally was a pastor in Terre Haute. Oscar G. 
Craig (1881) was a professor in Purdue and president of the University 
of Montana. His classmate Aladine C. Longden, a brother of DePauw’s 
Henry B. Longden, after several teaching positions took a Ph.D. at 
Columbia in 1900, and then held a long professorship of physics at Knox 
College. Theodore L. Neff (1883) studied in Germany and France, and 
after teaching modern languages in DePauw, taught in the Universities 
of Iowa and Chicago. Moses S. Slaughter, of the same class, received 
one of the early Ph.D.’s at Johns Hopkins, taught a short time at Bryn 
Mawr, and had a long and distinguished career as professor of Latin in 
the University of Wisconsin. 


6. Graduates in Other Fields 


In addition to graduates of Asbury’s Central Medical College mentioned 
in chapter II, three Asbury graduates in the field of medicine may be 
mentioned. Elkanah Williams (1847) after taking an M.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville traveled and studied in Europe, opened an eye clinic, 
and became the first professor of ophthalmology in America, in the Miami 
Medical College. In 1876 he presided over an International Ophthal- 
mological Congress in New York, and was the author of many articles in 
his field. A practicing physician in Greencastle, Gonzalo C. Smythe 
(1858) served a term as president of the Indiana Medical Society. Frank 
B. Wynn (1883) after graduating from the Ohio Medical College did 
post graduate work in New York, Berlin, and Vienna. During long years 
of practice in Indianapolis he was active in local, state, and national med- 
ical societies, and was especially honored as the founder and for fifteen 
years the director of a scientific exhibit for the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

Orlando H. Baker (1858) after teaching in several seminaries and in 
Simpson College, and engaging in newspaper work, entered the consular 
service, spending twenty years in Denmark, Australia, and North Borneo. 

Thomas W. Bennett and Mark L. DeMotte have been mentioned as 
lawyers in the first class graduated from the Law School, and Wilbur F. 
Stone (18577) has been mentioned as the speaker for the students who 
“went on a strike” in 1856. Francis A. Horner (1870), who was a lawyer 
in Brazil, Indiana, was the editor or author of many legal publications. 
Edwin H. Terrell (1871) practiced law in San Antonio, served as envoy 
to Belgium, and on many government commissions, including several 
concerned with problems of the Congo in central Africa. 


— 
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Augustus Lynch Mason requires special mention. As a lawyer in Indi- 
anapolis he continued to take great interest in Asbury, and spearheaded 
the movement for alumni representation on the board of trustees. He 
once served as dean of the DePauw Law School, and in recognition of his 
large gifts to the university Mason Hall for women was named in his 
honor. Charles F. Coffin (1881), winner as a student of both the state 
and the interstate oratorical contests, taught a few years, practiced law in 
Kansas, and for a long time was a leading attorney in Indianapolis. He 
headed DePauw’s Law School for one year, and lectured in the Indian- 
apolis Law School. 

In the field of writing, William H. Larrabee (1845), a son of the pro- 
fessor, wrote a great number of books and articles on a variety of sub- 
jects. Alfred F. Bridges (1874), in addition to pastorates in Indiana 
and Colorado Springs, wrote numerous books and contributed articles to 
magazines and Sunday supplements. He and his wife endowed the chair 
of Romance Languages in DePauw. And there was the Greencastle gro- 
cery man, real estate man, and pension examiner Jesse W. Weik (1881), 
who with W. H. Herndon wrote a notable Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
wrote a History of the Republican Party and contributed to many maga- 
zines. George M. Payne (1884) held important editorial positions on 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, Kansas City Star, Chicago Tribune, 
Washington Post, and Baltimore News. 

In still other fields, Edwin I. Farnsworth (1865) was a civil engineer 
in Kansas City, and held many official positions in that city. Frederick 
Terrell (1877) was a leading citizen of San Antonio, as physician, banker, 
mayor, and in many other capacities. John C. Hall (1873) engaged in 
a variety of business enterprises, especially furniture making, in Kansas 
City, and his brother, Frank L. (1879), was in the same furniture busi- 
ness and became a generous benefactor of DePauw. Charles E. Finney 
(1881) was an officer or director in numerous railroad, mining, refining, 
and chemical undertakings in Kansas, Arizona, and New York. After a 
period as professor in the University of Colorado, Winthrop E. Scarritt 
(1882) became president of the Commonwealth Trust Company of New 
York, a partner in the Stock Exchange, and president of the Automobile 
Club of America. 

Indiana Asbury can also claim connection with the great Eli Lilly 
pharmaceutical company. Both the founder Eli Lilly and Josiah K., 
his son and successor as president of the company, were students for a 
time in the preparatory department. J. K. Lilly personally and through 
the company became a patron of the arts and of education, and included 
generous gifts to DePauw among his many benefactions. 

Among prominent Greencastle citizens who were Asbury graduates, 
in addition to those previously mentioned, were John W. Robe, donor 
of the Robe-Ann Park, and John R. Miller, both of the class of 1868, 
and the lawyer Silas A. Hays (1872). As evidence that Asbury could 
prepare men for any kind of career, it may be added that at least 
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one former student became a conductor on the Greencastle street car 
line. 


7. Asbury’s Women Graduates 


Of Asbury’s ninety women graduates, sixty-four married. While careers 
as mothers and housewives are certainly at least equal in importance 
with any others, it scarcely seems practical to classify and write of them. 
Perhaps special mention in this connection should be made again of Mrs. 
Laura Beswick McKaig and her ten children, and of Mrs. Ella Jones 
Browder with eight. 

Most of the women who had independent careers were teachers, a few 
of them married or widows. Jennie Allen Bovard (1873) taught English 
and history in the University of Southern California. Emmeline Botkin 
Bodkin (1877) was an organizer and field director of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Church in California, where her 
husband was a minister and ranch owner. Anna L. Morrison of the same 
class was a social worker in Cincinnati, Muncie, and Chicago. Alma 
Holman Burton, another 1877 graduate, has been mentioned as the first 
woman teacher in Asbury, and later taught in the Philippines and did 
translating and other literary work. A fourth member of the class of 1877 
was Anna Downey, teacher in DePauw and Iowa Wesleyan, and pastor 
and evangelist in the day when women workers in those fields were very 
rare. Her sister Alice Downey Porter (1879) held a Ph.D. from Cornell, 
and taught in Asbury and Baker. 

Three women graduates of Asbury had long teaching careers in the 
schools of Greencastle. Delilah Miller and Martha J. Ridpath, both of 
the class of 1879, have been honored by having school buildings named 
for them. Miss Ridpath for a time was principal of the high school, at 
another time was Dean of Girls, and also served for a long time as secre- 
tary of DePauw’s alumni organization. Lillian E. Southard (1883) long 
taught in the high school. : 

Other teachers included Rose Jocelyn (1881) who taught speech and 
dramatics in the Evansville High School, Rose M. Mikels (1882) teacher 
and high school principal in Indiana schools, Kate S. Hammond (1882) 
who taught music in DePauw, in the Greencastle High School, and in 
California, Eva Torr (1881) who taught in schools in Washington, Los 
Angeles, and several places between, and Mrs. ‘Tamar Gray Cole (1884), 
who taught Greek in the University of Southern California. Eleanor 
Iglehart (1883) taught for a time in DePauw, traveled extensively in 
Europe, and was principal of the American School in Rome. 

Martha ‘Tarbell of the class of 1884 took a Ph.D. at Brown Univer- 
sity. She was a voluminous writer, editing year after year the Teachers’ 
Guide to the International Sunday School Lessons, and writing other 
religious and educational books. Perhaps the most unusual occupation 
among the women graduates was that of Mrs. Mary Nickey Heath 
(1878), who was a druggist for eleven years preceding her marriage. 
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8. Asbury’s Share in “The Winning of the West’ 


The famous advice “Go west, young man, go west,” would seem to have 
been taken seriously by graduates of Asbury. Although less than fifteen 
per cent of Asbury’s students came from outside Indiana, approximately 
twice that percentage went to live for at least parts of their lives in states 
west of the Mississippi River, in addition to the many who went to Illi- 
nois or Wisconsin, or to the east or south. Asbury’s sons who were sent 
to Congress were all sent by Indiana or states to the west of Indiana, 
except one representative from Kentucky. 

The statistics used in the following paragraph are approximate, being 
based chiefly on an analysis of the Alumnal Record published in 1920. 
Remarkably well edited as it is, it is not quite complete, and of course 
offers no data for the period since 1920. It was difficult to find places in 
a tabulation for alumni who went from one western state to another, as 
many of them did, but they have been listed so far as possible for the 
state in which they remained longest. 

In the 1840’s there was a remarkable migration to California by 
Asbury men, influenced directly or more often indirectly by the excite- 
ment over gold there. Eleven of Asbury’s eighty-three graduates of that 
period and many non-graduates went to California. When Bishop Simp- 
son visited the state in 1854, he listed twelve former Asbury students 
whom he had personally met there, and another whom he expected to see. 
Four were ministers, one a doctor, one in the legislature, and four were 
mining or trying to mine gold. Among those who went later were several 
lawyers, including a member of Asbury’s first class. As noted earlier in 
this chapter, a number of Asbury men were teachers or officials of Cali- 
fornia’s new colleges, and one became governor of the state and later a 
senator from that state. 

To the students who were graduated from Asbury during her second 
decade Iowa and Kansas were the chief magnets. Five from the classes 
of the first decade had gone to each of these territories, and of the gradu- 
ates in Asbury’s second decade ten had gone to the state of Iowa and 
seven to Kansas, still a territory. Of students graduating from Asbury 
previous to the Civil War almost one-third had struck out for what was 
then considered the Far West. 

For the rest of the Asbury period the percentage was not quite so high, 
but the total of Asbury graduates who lived west of the Mississippi was at 
least 237 out of 826 graduates, or over twenty-eight per cent. During the 
years after the Civil War Kansas was the chief attraction, with twenty- 
three, and California, Colorado and Missouri followed closely. For all 
Asbury graduates between 1840 and 1884, the totals going to the western 
states were: Kansas 48, California 39, lowa 27, Missouri 19, Nebraska 
and Colorado 18 each, Texas 14, Minnesota 13, Washington 9, Arkansas 
6, and the Dakotas, Wyoming, Oregon, Utah, Montana, Oklahoma, Ari- 


zona, New Mexico, and even Alaska and Canada each one or more. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


For Two score years Indiana Asbury had been generally recognized as 
the leading institution of higher education in the state of Indiana. In 
only one aspect was its progress lacking, but that one—financial— 
seemed basic to all the others. Asbury charged no tuition and its contin- 
gency fee was low. Endowment had increased but little, and interest on 
what endowment there was had fallen far below the six to ten per cent 
of earlier days. In spite of economies, annual deficits were running from 
$7,000 to $11,000, and there was even fear that the university would have 
to close. It was at this point that Washington C. DePauw came to the 
rescue. 


1. Washington Charles DePauw 


W. C. DePauw had first become interested in Asbury when he was 
elected to its board of trustees in 1856. He soon became active, as was 
his custom with any organization with which he was connected, and in 
1859 he became chairman of the finance committee. He served two 
three-year terms, was elected again in 1871, and continued on the board 
for the rest of his life, as its president after 1881. 

He was born in Salem, Indiana, in 1822, the son of John and Elizabeth 
Batistte DePauw, and the grandson of Charles DePauw, who had come 
to America with Lafayette and remained in this country.* John DePauw 
had been a surveyor, lawyer, judge, member of Indiana’s constitutional 
convention of 1816, and four times elected to the state legislature. He 
died when Washington C. DePauw was sixteen, and the young man was 
then on his own. 

Starting with odd jobs, then deputy to the county clerk, then county 
clerk, Washington C. DePauw soon was the leading citizen of Salem, 
owning farms, flour mills and saw mills, and organizing a bank of which 
he became president. He became one of the largest grain dealers in the 
state, and during the Civil War amassed a fortune by purchasing supplies 


* An interesting story tracing the DePauw family back to Pau on the French 
side of the Pyrenees and describing it as an early Huguenot family was widely 
circulated. Its accuracy however is highly questionable, especially since the Corneille 
DePauw listed as the great-grandfather of Washington C. DePauw has been found 
to have been a member of the Catholic clergy. 
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for the government and investing heavily in government bonds, By 1864 
he was paying a special war-time five per cent income tax of over $15,000, 
indicating an annual income of over $300,000, said to be the largest in 
Indiana. After the war he moved to the larger city of New Albany, and 
soon became its leading citizen, although he also retained his interests 
in Salem. 

His first and major interest in New Albany was the American Plate 
Glass Works, utilizing the fine white sand found in the vicinity. Taking 
over in 1872 what had previously been only a partially successful indus- 
try, he immediately built it up, notably by bringing skilled glass workers 
from Belgium, and eventually he had a plant which covered thirty acres 
along the water front of New Albany, with docks for coal and sand 
barges. He also developed a branch factory in Louisville, across the river. 
In 1860 only six per cent of the plate glass used in the United States 
was manufactured in this country; by 1890 ninety per cent was of Amer- 
ican manufacture, and two-thirds of that was produced in DePauw’s 
plants. The business also included the manufacture of window glass and 
fruit jars, and a chemical factory. 

DePauw’s many other interests included a woolen mill which he took 
over after a fire in 1883, in which he soon had 550 employees, and nu- 
merous iron-working plants in New Albany and Indianapolis. He also 
had interests in the New Albany and Vincennes Plank-Road Company 
and the St. Louis Cable and Western Railway Company. He owned 
more than half the stock of two New Albany banks and an insurance 
company, more than a third of the stock in another New Albany bank, 
and a considerable amount of stock in the Second National Bank of 
Louisville, in the First National Bank of Indianapolis, and the Bank of 
Commerce of Indianapolis, of which his son Newland was president for 
a time. The Louisville Courier-Journal in 1881 referred to him as one 
who would invest in enterprises which no one else would touch, and in 
most instances make money out of them, as one who was always helping 
in some public improvement, and as “the nerviest business man in Indi- 


DePauw brushed aside opportunities for a career in politics. Although 
he had turned to the Republican party with its protective tariff by 1880, 
he had previously been a Democrat, and in 1872 had been assured by 
prominent Democrats that he might have the nomination for governor 
of Indiana. Although he refused to allow his name to be presented to the 
convention, he was nominated in his absence for lieutenant governor. 
This nomination he declined to accept, stating: 


I have neither the time nor inclination for politics. . . . I have found full 
work in endeavoring to assist in promoting the religious, benevolent, and 
educational interests of Indiana, and in helping to extend those advantages 


to the South and West. 
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In accord with this profession, he was an active worker in the Metho- 
dist Church, a strong supporter of revival meetings, and he headed a 
Sunday School so large that its Sunday afternoon meetings had to be 
held in an opera house. He was a delegate to the General Conferences of 
1872 and 1876, and in 1881 was a delegate to the first Ecumenical 
Council of the Methodist Church in London. His interest in education 
led him to serve as a trustee not only of Asbury, but also of Indiana 
University and of the Indiana Asbury Female College in New Albany, 
which after his extensive gifts was in 1867 renamed “DePauw College 
for Young Ladies.” 

DePauw was showing increasing interest in Asbury. When the con- 
struction of the new East College building had come to a halt in 1872, 
he promised the funds necessary to enclose it. He also gave $25 to $100 
to each of the literary societies, gave $150 for a student aid fund, and 
made a promise of $1,000 for books on certain conditions that were never 
met. But Asbury was only one of his interests, clearly not yet his chief 
interest. 

In 1881, at the age of fifty-nine, he started on an extensive trip, to the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference, then through Europe to Egypt and 
the Holy Land. Preceding his trip he made a will, bequeathing a large 
part of his estate for the establishment after his death of a “DePauw Uni- 
versity.” All details as to its organization and location were left to his 
wife, his children, and the trustees of his estate, but he had thought 
chiefly of New Albany, Indianapolis, Washington, D.C., or possibly 
somewhere in Kansas or Colorado as a suitable location. When the ex- 
istence of this will become known, trustees, faculty, and friends of Indi- 
ana Asbury became very much concerned. 


2. Negotiations between Asbury Authorities 


and Mr. DePauw 


An informal meeting of the trustees was held in Indianapolis in August, 
1881, where John Clark Ridpath, professor of history and belles-lettres 
and vice president of Asbury, presented what information he and others 
had gained regarding DePauw’s plans. The members present unan- 
imously agreed that “Mr. DePauw should be formally asked by the 
Trustees to divert the bequest which he had made for his Memorial Uni- 
versity to Asbury,” and that the gift be made available now rather than 
after his death. He was also to be informed that if he did so the name of 
Asbury would be changed to “DePauw,” his memorial thus being estab- 
lished in Greencastle and during his lifetime. An elaborate letter was 
dispatched to him in London, outlining the possibilities of a great in- 
stitution, including many professional schools in addition to the existing 
college of liberal arts. Long correspondence followed, with Mr. De- 
Pauw’s letters dated from London, Cairo, and Lucerne. DePauw con- 
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ferred with President Martin, who was attending the same conference in 
London, and by letters asked the advice of Bishop Simpson and Bishop 
Bowman. 

_In correspondence with the trustees, DePauw pointed out that such 
matters, “involving interests reaching, it may be, thousands of years 
into the future, require long, prayerful, earnest consideration.” He was 
reluctant to give up the idea of a new university, in New Albany or 
Indianapolis or Washington, to be established after his death. He stated 
that “as a rule’ a man’s name ought not to be given to an institution 
“until the life had been crowned by ‘dying well.’” To this the trustees 
answered that to such a general rule there might well be an exception 
“where the life has been blameless and devoted to noble enterprises,” 
and especially because the initiative had been taken by the trustees while 
DePauw himself was in Europe. ‘They emphasized the satisfaction that 
would come to him and to them in seeing “the greatest institution of all 
the West grow up in your lifetime and ours.” 

The plans submitted by the trustees included new colleges of theology, 
law, and medicine, special schools of design, technology, music, mining, 
and “business forms,” and associated academies throughout the state. 
These would be accompanied by new professorships and new buildings, 
especially for law and a dormitory and boarding house. The advantages 
of Greencastle were once again extolled, and especially those of creating 
an ideal campus on the Durham farm, which then included what later 
came to be known as Northwood and Observatory Heights. DePauw’s 
reluctance gradually yielded to these elaborate plans, but he had one 
important change to make. There should be not one but two dormitories, 
he wrote, “a good distance apart, one for young Gentlemen in which all 
the subordinates and employees will be males, the other for Ladies in 
which all the employees shall be females.” He had been studying, he 
added, dormitories at Trinity College, Dublin, and at Oxford, and had 
been making inquiries about a new dormitory at Union College. 

By June 1882 he made a fairly definite proposition to the trustees, and 
in October, after his return to this country, the trustees definitely ac- 
cepted a slightly revised proposal. Greencastle and Putnam County must 
raise at least $60,000 for the purchase of land south and east of the ex- 
isting campus, including the sites of the present-day men’s and women’s 
dormitories, and arrange for the purchase of the Durham farm which 
DePauw would pay for. Methodists throughout Indiana were to raise at 
least $150,000 toward the endowment of the university, after which he 
would double their gift. 

At the chapel hour on October 18 President Martin announced the 
DePauw offer. Immediately the principal subject of conversation was 
the bright future of the university. At six-thirty in the evening, at the 
firing of a salute by the artillery, crowds gathered, and a military line, 
with the cadet corps in front, proceeded to the public square. There three 
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cheers were given for Mr. DePauw, and the professors were called on 
for speeches. 

Committees set to work on both local and statewide levels to meet the 
challenge. ‘The Greencastle committee without too much difficulty ob- 
tained pledges for the whole amount, chiefly from the business and pro- 
fessional men and farmers, who were asked to give two percent of the 
assessed valuation of their real and personal property. Students and 
faculty also pledged, the Asbury Monthly recording with great pride 
that students had pledged $4,000, and the faculty—“God bless ‘em,” it 
added—$2,000. It was one thing to obtain the subscriptions, it was more 
difficult to get the cash. In addition to more orthodox methods of con- 
tributing, proceeds of a lecture course were donated, the Mozart Sym- 
phony Club, a newly organized orchestra with thirty-seven members, gave 
a benefit concert and joined with a chorus of fifty in another concert, 
while the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Locust Street Methodist Church 
donated the profits from a “Queen Elizabeth Strawberry and Ice Cream 
festival.” “Quite a snug little sum was realized” from a performance of rec- 
itations and musical numbers by Greencastle school children. Green- 
castle’s street railway company donated $25.00 worth of tickets, and an 
alumnus who was manufacturing brooms in lowa sent eight dozen to a 
local store to be sold for the cause. 

Collecting from the Methodists of the state proved more difficult. In 
addition to the elaborate organization set up by the four conferences, 
and the state-wide publicity, former President, now Bishop ‘Thomas 
Bowman, President Martin, and some of the professors worked through- 
out the state. By the fall of 1883, including Robert McKim’s promise of 
$10,000 for an observatory and a gift of $15,000 from Dr. George Man- 
ners, about $120,000 seemed definitely in sight from the Methodists of 
Indiana. Although this fell $30,000 short of Mr. DePauw’s specifica- 
tions, he agreed to accept it and to match each dollar as collected with 
two dollars. | 

In formal documents signed October 15, 1883, DePauw agreed not 
only to make his gifts, but to accept the change of name. He explained 
that “the proposition to change the name now” to his mind was “of 
doubtful propriety,” but that since trustees and church leaders urged 
the change, he perhaps “ought not to resist.” 


3. The Change of Name 
On January 17, 1884, with all papers in proper shape, the Board of 


Trustees and Visitors voted the change. On the evening of that memor- 
able day, wrote John Clark Ridpath, “just as the winter sun was setting 
behind the western hills, the cannon, booming in the campus, announced 
to the waiting state that the work was done.” Incidentally, the reverbera- 
tion of the cannon fired by the Asbury Cadets knocked off a good deal of 
plaster in East College. “DePauw University,” Ridpath continued, 
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with her colleges present and prospective, her amplified grounds and prom- 
ised endowments, was an accomplished fact; . . . the New had taken the place 
of the Old; . . . the history of the past, with the immense weight of pre- 
cious memories, had been made secure, and the future put under contribu- 
tion. 


A jubilee service was held in Meharry Hall, comparatively new at that 
time. Decorations were elaborate, featuring a representation of Munifi- 
cence lavishly dispensing gifts from a cornucopia. There were speeches 
by President Martin, Vice President Ridpath, former President Andrus, 
Captain Eli Ritter for the alumni, Judge T. B. Redding for the trustees, 
the Rev. Aaron Wood, Miss Kate Hammond, Frank Lodge representing 
the undergraduates, and finally Washington C. DePauw himself, who 
assured the audience that his gifts would be greater than they might ex- 
pect. All present were invited to assemble in the downstairs hall to enjoy 
a “splendid oyster supper prepared by the ladies of the Reading Club,” 
and served by young ladies who seemed “entirely too sweet to be wait- 
ers.” In what to some doubtless seemed to be the climax, President 
Martin postponed the retiring hour from ten P.M. to midnight, and 
proclaimed a holiday for the following day. 

While the name “DePauw University” was generally used from this 
date, it was not official until May 5, when Judge Silas D. Coffey of the 
Putnam County Court handed down a decree stating that the name of the 
corporation was changed, and that DePauw University “shall have, 
possess and enjoy, all the rights, powers, privileges, franchises, and im- 
munities . . . which said corporation, by its former name, had, held, 
possessed and enjoyed,” and should also “be and remain liable for debts, 
obligations and duties of said corporation.” 

The change of name was not accomplished without opposition. In a 
semi-centennial historical address in 1887 Dr. George L. Curtiss re- 
ferred to “that much criticized transaction.” During the financial diff- 
culties experienced in the 1890's, especially as the DePauw estate was not 
yielding as much as had been hoped for, there was constant criticism of 
the change of name, even reaching the point where some leading Meth- 
odists suggested returning the DePauw money and resuming the Asbu 
name. One old grad writing to another in 1911 represented a feeling held 
by some, it is hard to say how many, when he wrote: “There is a tie 
between us old Asbury boys a little stronger than obtains in our relation 
to graduates of DePauw. The name ought not to have been changed.” 
One outstanding member of the faculty thought the change was a matter 
of “selling out for money.” The board of trustees, he confided to his 
diary, “became a sort of legal fiction and DePauw's will for the time 
being supreme.” 

It was pointed out on the other hand that Bishop Asbury had had no 
connection with the university, that he had been dead twenty-one years 
when the university was founded, and that no gifts had been made in his 
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memory. It was considered sufficient to perpetuate his name by calling 
the main department of DePauw University the “Asbury College of 
Liberal Arts.” ‘That nomenclature has been little used, however, and the 
chief use of the good bishop’s name on the campus has been in connection 
with the classroom building erected in 1930. 

Indiana Asbury’s forty-seven year career was over. Financially it had 
been frustrating. Ambitions for the many schools that would make up a 
true university had achieved only meagre and temporary success, but 
the college and the preparatory departments had since the 1840’s been 
turning out notable men and since the 1870's notable women. DePauw 
University was starting on a much more ambitious plan. ‘This is the story 


of Parts II and III. 


PART II 


DePauw University 


1884-1919 


The First Decade of 
The New DePauw University 


CHAPTER X 


“Tue Inprana Assury University that was, has become the DePauw 
University that is. The whole work has been a process of careful change, 
whereby an existing institution has been recreated, rebuilt, on a broader 
and more liberal foundation.” These words of Vice President John Clark 
Ridpath appeared in the elaborate catalogue issued in 1884, itself an 
evidence of the new DePauw. Its more than 300 pages included a history 
of the institution, a directory with sketches of the alumni, and announce- 
ments of the plans for the great future of the university. To mark the 
full dignity of the occasion, some of the copies appeared in a memorial 
edition, with gilt edges and three-quarter leather binding. 


1. The New Buildings and Grounds 


At a meeting of the trustees in January 1884 a building committee headed 
by W. C. DePauw was authorized to obtain plans and estimates for five 
new buildings—an observatory, a law building, a theology building, a 
dormitory to accommodate “1oo males” and another for “50 females,” 
and also for an addition to West College for a laboratory. By spring work 
was under way on all these projects. 

The “Male Dormitory” was begun on Locust Street, approximately on 
the site of the later Mason Hall, and the “Female Dormitory” on College 
Avenue, where Harrison Hall was later built. On June 26 the Greencastle 
Banner carried the announcement: “Presto change! The Female has be- 
come the Male Dormitory, and the Male the Female.” ‘The decision had 
been reached to concentrate the “female” activities on the east side of 
Locust Street. In line with this, the building that had been begun as a 
theology and law building on the later site of Lucy Rowland Hall was 
changed to a Music School building. 

The first issue of the DePauw Monthly in the fall of 1884 carried a 
report on the progress of the various building projects. Although none 
of the new buildings was completed, the old home of President Simpson 
had been repaired so that it might serve temporarily as a boarding house, 
into which one hundred students could be crowded for meals. ‘The annex 
to West College, which was farthest along, was expected to be ready for 
use within a few weeks. ‘The Female Dormitory, now referred to as 
Ladies’ Hall, was ready for its roof, and completion was’ expected by 
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January, after which the “Conservatory of Music” was to be completed. 
For the Gentlemen’s Hall a massive foundation had been laid. Work was 
progressing on the Observatory. For the time being, five rooms in the 
Locust Street Methodist Church were used for music, and a similar 
number in the College Avenue Methodist Church for law and theology. 
This same issue of the Monthly carried the report, later proved erroneous, 
that contracts had been let for law and theology buildings on the central 
campus, to be ready for the next school year. 

Mr. DePauw was taking a personal interest in all the building projects. 
Some of the brickwork did not meet his approval, and he had it torn 
down and done over, at a cost to himself estimated at $1,000. By the 
summer of 1885 all these buildings were completed and in use or ready 
for use. Their total cost had been approximately $80,000, according to 
a statement issued in February detailing $68,000 already spent and an 
architect’s estimate of $12,000 needed to complete them. Most expensive 
was Ladies’ Hall, at $18,000, with accommodations for 80 roomers and 
250 boarders. Gentlemen’s Hall also accommodated 80 roomers, but no 
boarders. ‘The only one of these buildings financed by a special gift was 
the Observatory, the gift of Robert McKim of Madison, Indiana. 

Two other buildings were suggested. Mr. DePauw during the negoti- 
ations prior to his actual gifts had proposed a memorial building, to in- 
clude “porticoes for reading, study, and recreation,” a library, a museum, 
an art gallery, and an Alumni Hall. The state secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. had suggested a $12,000 building, with meeting hall, read- 
ing room, bathrooms, and gymnasium, toward which he would pro- 
vide $1,000. Although Mr. DePauw favored it, and the students fre- 
quently agitated for some such building, it does not appear to have been 
seriously considered. In their anticipation of many features of a gym- 
nasium and a union building, these suggestions were somewhat ahead 
of their time. 

Mr. DePauw spent so much time in Greencastle and seemed so much 
interested in what was going on there that various rumors spread, such 
as that he would make it his home, that he would put up a fine hotel, 
and that he would build twenty-five houses. He did actually build six 
houses, still (1962.) standing on Hanna Street, each to accommodate two 
families who might come to Greencastle to enroll children in DePauw. 

Along with the new buildings rather grandiose plans for the campus 
were announced. ‘The campus was described as consisting of five parks. 
West Park included the original building, then known as West College, 
rebuilt after the fire of 1879 and recently enlarged, and the new Gentle- 
men’s Hall. ‘Theology and Law soon took over some rooms in this build- 
ing. After the demise of those schools, various sciences used their quar- 
ters, and the building was occasionally referred to as Science Hall. Later 
it came to be called Middle College, and served as a catch-all for depart- 
ments not having claims on other buildings, until it gave way to Harrison 
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Hall. The spacious Center Park included East College only. East Park 


included the old Simpson House, recently used for music, but now re- 
modelled and used as a boarding hall, to be used later for art and home 
economics, until it would give way to Rector Hall. Also in East Park 
were the two new buildings, Ladies’ Hall (later to be named Mansfield 
Hall, burned in 1933 and replaced by Mason Hall) and the music build- 
ing (to remain on that location until 1927, when it would be moved 
across the street, yielding its place to Lucy Rowland Hall). The South 
Park included the recently purchased land on which there was then but 
one small building, well known as Rosabower, the former home of Profes- 
sor Larrabee, but where later Florence Hall, Longden Hall, and Bishop 
Roberts Hall were built. Together these four parks totaled about twenty- 
five acres. 

Nearly a mile from these was University Park of 120 acres, on the east 
end of which the McKim Observatory was being built, the remainder in- 
cluding roughly the present Northwood and University Heights. This 
was glowingly described as one of the most attractive landscapes of Indi- 
ana, and as furnishing “ample room for the great future of the institu- 
tion,” giving encouragement “by its breadth and beauty to the liberal 
plans and purposes” of Mr. DePauw and the trustees. DePauw had 
insisted on the purchase of this area as one of the prime conditions of his 
gifts, and apparently had in mind moving the university to that location. 
The buildings erected in 1884 were considered as temporary, with the 
idea that they could be sold when the university moved to the new site. 
The university catalogues regularly mentioned this new, but as yet un- 
developed, campus through the year 1901, when reference to it disap- 
peared without a trace. 

In connection with the extensive grounds, the Honorable William H. 
Ragan was made Superintendent of Parks, as well as Professor of Practi- 
cal Horticulture. He had long enjoyed a reputation as a horticulturist, 
had been secretary of the Indiana Horticultural Society, and was soon to 
become a charter member of the Indiana Academy of Science. ‘The Indi- 
ana Farmer prophesied that “DePauw’s large and handsome grounds, 
when kept as Prof. Ragan expects, with the assistance of students, who 
will thus gain knowledge of horticulture, will be a source of great interest 
to the city and the surrounding country.” 

During the late 1880's university officials were having a hard time 
deciding what type of lighting was most satisfactory for the buildings. 
Professor DeMotte, participating in an electrical exposition in Philadel- 
phia in 1884, was greatly interested in the new possibilities of electricity. 
In addition to some equipment he brought from Philadelphia he was able 
to report a gift from an “Arc Light Electric Light’ company of Fort 
Wayne. The Greencastle Electric Light and Power Company arranged 
electric lighting of Meharry Hall for the Commencement exercises in 


1886, and offered to light the hall through the year for two dollars for 
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each night that it was used. Records are incomplete, but the executive 
committee in 1889, having discussed the possibilities of electricity and 
gas, agreed on “the use of coal oil of approved test for illuminating pur- 
poses for the coming year.” 


2. The New Scheme of Organization 


Prefacing the explanation of the elaborate plans for expansion into a real 
university with many schools and departments, the catalogue of 1884 
carried a new explanation of aims and objectives. ‘The general aim, it ex- 
plained, was “the highest and best culture of man.” 


It is intended that every organic force and form in the institution shall 
conduce to this common end and purpose. The University has not been 
organized for itself, but for the subjects of its government. The lights by 
which the ‘Trustees and Faculty of Instruction have been guided in the work 
are two in number: correct theory and sound experience. It is hoped and 
believed that the scheme of organization will be found as rational as it is 
humane, as ample as it is liberal. 


Perhaps because the public might question how an institution so 
poverty-stricken as Asbury had been could suddenly expand so exten- 
sively, the statement continued: 


All the departments and schools of instruction, general and special, named 
in the following list are bona fide—essentially such as they are outlined— 
unless it is otherwise specifically stated. In a few instances it has been deemed 
proper to state what is to be, rather than what is; this to the end that the 
scheme may have as few imperfections as the present development of the 
institution will permit. 


The Asbury College of Liberal Arts was recognized as “the principal 
school of the University.” Here instruction, theory, and discipline were 
all directed toward “developing the boy into the man, the girl into the 


woman ... the production of the ideal citizenship.” For such purposes a 
staff of twelve in the humanities and of six in the sciences would be main- 
tained. 


For the more mature students there were to be schools for the three 
learned professions—theology, law, and medicine. ‘The School of Theol- 
ogy and the School of Law were scheduled for immediate opening, each 
with four professors, thus offering more systematic training in these fields 
than the partial courses of previous years. For the School of Medicine 
seven chairs were listed, but with the explanation that that school would 
not be organized during the current year. 

Then followed a description of five additional schools being estab- 
lished, which, since “they do not in breadth and extent reach the level of 
general schools,” were being “classified as special schools of instruction.” 
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First of these was the School of Music, to include six professorships. The 
School of Pedagogy for the first year was to include only one separate 
professorship. The School of Art was to function for the first year with one 
professor and one instructor. The School of Horticulture, which was 
perhaps more of an innovation than any of the others, was starting with 
one professor of horticulture and one of botany. Had the School of Me- 
chanical Industries actually been organized during the year 1884-85, as 
promised, it would have represented an even greater innovation. 

The new plan also called for certain preparatory schools in Indiana to 
constitute “organic parts” of DePauw University, serving “as feeders to 
the College of Liberal Arts and the Professional Schools.” The prepara- 
tory school that had been functioning as a part of Indiana Asbury from 
its beginning was now to be known as the Greencastle Preparatory School, 
but it was not possible at this time, it was reluctantly admitted, to an- 
nounce other preparatory schools entering into this relationship. 

The School of Military Science and Tactics was listed separately. It 
was, however, not a separate or special school in the same sense as the 
others, inasmuch as freshmen and sophomores in the college and senior 
preparatory students were required to enroll in it. 

‘The master’s degree continued to be granted “in course,” to such gradu- 
ates as, “three years after graduation, shall furnish to the president a 
satisfactory statement of literary or scholastic work pursued by them.” 
An additional way of achieving the degree was opened in the spring of 
1884, when the faculty agreed that graduates of DePauw or an equivalent 
university might be admitted to graduate study, and receive a master’s 
degree after one year of satisfactory work. Although no regulations gov- 
erning work for a Ph.D. appeared until later, in April 1884 one candi- 
date was admitted to study for that degree. 

Thus in the fall of 1884 the great new program had been outlined, and 
a start of some sort had been made in the operation of all the proposed 
schools except medicine and mechanical industries. New buildings were 
being constructed. Change and advance were in the air, accompanied, 
perhaps inevitably, by some confusion. 

Presiding over all the new DePauw activities was President Alexander 
Martin, aided by the aggressive Vice President John Clark Ridpath. 
Deans took charge of the new schools of ‘Theology, Law, and Music (they 
will be mentioned later in this chapter). Lieutenant James B. Goe con- 
tinued as Commandant of the School of Military Science and Tactics. 
The trustees established a new oflicial, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, electing Bishop Thomas Bowman, who had been president from 
1858 to 1872. There was no salary connected with the new office, and 
there were no clearly specified duties. Yet it seems to have been more 
than a merely honorary position, and through it the bishop continued to 
maintain close contact with the university. 

For the governing of the enlarged university the trustees provided 
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that “the Chancellor and President . . . and the Deans of the several 
Schools, shall be a Board to consult and arrange for matters of common 
interest to all Departments.” This group was organized in December, 
1884, with Principal Bassett of the preparatory school as an added mem- 
ber. It met monthly as the university council until June 1887, when it 
was reorganized as the senate, with the addition of the secretary of the 
college of liberal arts and the preceptress of Ladies’ Hall. 

A complication resulted from the frequent meetings of the executive 
committee of the trustees, which at times acted on the same type of mat- 
ters which came before the senate. University administration was still 
further complicated by the fact that Bishop Bowman was on campus 
from time to time, and President Martin seemed to defer to him in his 
position as chancellor. Professor Ridpath was vice president until his 
resignation in 1885, when Professor John was appointed to that position. 
While President Martin was sixty years old when the reorganization took 
place in 1884, one gains the impression that he was regarding himself as 
well along in years, and glad to entrust responsibilities in academic mat- 
ters to the vigorous vice presidents, and in administrative matters to 
Bishop Bowman and Mr. DePauw. 

Washington C, DePauw continued as president of the Joint Board of 
Trustees and Visitors, and as chairman of its executive committee. Com- 
ing to Greencastle frequently, he assumed considerable authority in all 
university affairs. Beyond his official position he was recognized as the 
greatest benefactor of the university, virtually as its savior. Its future 
seemed to lie in his hands, especially in view of such remarks as those he 
made on Founders’ Day in 1885: “Before ten years the annual expenses 
of the University, instead of being $40,000, will be $250,000. You may 
call this dreaming; but if it is, I have been dreaming all the time.” He 
seemed to be the only man who could possibly make such a dream come 
{rues 

The growing pains of the enlarging university were accentuated by 
financial problems. Mr. DePauw’s generosity had the unfortunate effect 
of suggesting to many among the university’s constituency that they 
might “let DePauw do it.” Although the people of Greencastle and Put- 
nam County promptly and fully paid the pledges they had made, many 
individuals throughout the state delayed paying their subscriptions, as 
did the conferences. It was not until 1888 that the trustees could an- 
nounce that the Northwest Indiana Conference had paid in full the 
$15,000 it had subscribed, and they then expressed the hope that the 
other conferences would follow. Appeals were constantly made through 
the church papers as well as through personal solicitation, in which em- 
phasis was always placed on the fact that Mr. DePauw, true to his origi- 
nal promise, was promptly adding to the endowment two dollars for every 
dollar paid in by other subscribers. ‘There were annual deficits of a 
few thousand dollars, but officials pointed out, accurately enough, that 
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there would have been no deficits, had the subscriptions been paid 
promptly. 

In the midst of these hopeful and yet troubled days, Mr. DePauw 
died. 


3. The Death of Washington C. DePauw 


On May 5, 1887, word came to Greencastle of the death of Washington 
C. DePauw. He had been in Chicago on business, and after he had 
boarded a Monon train the preceding evening for his return to New Al- 
bany, he suffered a stroke. He was taken back to the Palmer House, 
where he died in the morning without having recovered consciousness. 
The following day a memorial service was held in Meharry Hall, with 
President Martin, Dr. Bowman, Dr. John, a senior and a junior, and 
Attorney Jonathan Birch representing the citizens of Greencastle, taking 
part. As the train carrying Mr. DePauw’s body to New Albany stopped 
in Greencastle, a committee presented resolutions to his son Newland at 
the station, and the artillery of the Cadet Corps fired a salute. The funeral 
in New Albany was described as probably the largest ever held in Indi- 
ana, with a procession more than a mile in length, in which walked 2,300 
employees of his glass works, iron works, woolen mills, and other indus- 
tries, together with 1,500 citizens, followed by hundreds in carriages. 
From Greencastle 250 came by train, including university faculty, and a 
company of cadets as a guard of honor. Bishop Bowman delivered the 
funeral sermon, and other addresses were made by President Martin, the 
pastor and former pastor of Mr. DePauw’s church, and the pastor of a 
New Albany Presbyterian church. 

Resolutions passed by the faculty recognized “the mighty and benef- 
icent influence exerted by the deceased in .. . the great university 
which owes so much of its development to his individual attention, wis- 
dom and generosity,” and pledged the faculty to “strive to carry out the 
broad plans devised by our honored patron for the more extensive de- 
velopment of DePauw University.” The resolutions of the trustees re- 
ferred to his unbounded “interest in whatever pertained to the welfare of 
mankind,” adding that “to his wise planning and munificent giving we 
owe in large measure the present prosperity and future prospects of this 
Institution.” 


4. Mr. DePauw’s Will 


The will of Washington C. DePauw was filed for probate in New Al- 
bany May 19, 1887. It had been drawn up in March, 1885, with the legal 
assistance of Judge A. C. Downey. It was a complicated document, 
providing for the division of his numerous and varied holdings, in part 
immediately, in part over a period of fifteen or more years, chiefly to 
members of his family and to DePauw University, but also to several 
other beneficiaries. 
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Mr. DePauw had married three times. By his first wife, Sarah Ellen 
Mallott, there was a surviving daughter, Sarah Ellen, who had married 
Andrew McIntosh. By his second wife, Catherine Newland, there were 
two sons, Newland T. and Charles W., graduates of Indiana Asbury in 
1879 and 1880, both actively associated with their father’s business in- 
terests. The third wife, Frances Leyden, survived, with a daughter Flor- 
ence L., seventeen years old at her father’s death. Six other children had 
died in infancy or childhood. 

The will explained that $65,000 in cash and securities had already 
been given to his wife, and an aggregate of $145,000 to the four surviving 
children. A main provision of the will left most of his business interests in 
New Albany and elsewhere and much of his holdings of bank stock to his 
family. His wife and daughter Florence together were to receive one-half, 
estimated at $1,000,000, and each of the sons a fourth, estimated at 
$500,000. One of his residences in New Albany was left to Mrs. DePauw 
and Florence, another residence and a farm to Charles, and a life lease on 
the homestead at Salem to a sister. For the eldest daughter, Mrs. 
McIntosh, there were only a mill property and farms in or near Salem. 
To the sister and several others there were small annuities. 

Beneficiaries outside the family included the Missionary Society and 
the Church Extension Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Preachers’ Aid Society of the Indiana Conference, and the DePauw Col- 
lege in New Albany, each of which was to receive $1,000 a year for the 
next ten years. An additional gift of $10,000 a year to the Church Ex- 
tension Society required that organization to pay a six per cent annuity to 
Mrs. DePauw and the four children. Seven other religious organizations 
were to receive $100 a year for the next ten years. 

As for DePauw University, the will referred to the agreements Mr. 
DePauw had made with the university in 1883 and the change of name in 
1884, and directed that all obligations connected with those agreements 
be carried out. It provided also for gifts of $10,000 a year for the next ten 
years, from which the university was to pay annuities to Mrs. DePauw 
and all four children, and an additional gift of $100,000, free from an- 
nuities. This was to be paid over ten years—$5,000 each of the first two 
years, $7,500 each of the next two, $10,000 each of the next two, $2,500 
each of the next two (obviously a clerical error instead of the intended 
$12,500, which caused some trouble later), and $15,000 the last two 

ears. 

The will further specified that about ten years after Mr. DePauw’s 
death, “if times are good and money is easy,” or as soon thereafter as 
good prices could be obtained, his executors should sell all improved real 
estate not otherwise provided for, and the funds obtained should be 
promptly divided, twenty-five per cent to Mrs. DePauw and Florence, 
twelve and a half per cent each to Newland and Charles, five per cent to 


DePauw College of New Albany, five per cent to the United Charities of 
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New Albany, and forty per cent to DePauw University. Under similar 


conditions, and with a similar plan of distribution, unimproved real estate 
was to be sold fifteen years after his death. 

‘Thus the will clearly provided gifts to DePauw University of $200,000, 
to be received over a ten-year period, with half of the total subject to 
annuities to his family. What additional might come to the university ten 
and fifteen years later was of course highly uncertain, and estimates of 
the ultimate value of the estate ran anywhere from a million dollars to 
the extremely optimistic guess of seven millions. 

The DePauw University trustees in June agreed to accept the provi- 
sions and conditions of the will, and appointed a committee to cooperate 
with Mr. DePauw’s executors in all matters of interest to the university. 
The committee had an immediate task, as the oldest daughter, Mrs. 
McIntosh, brought suit to invalidate the will, on the ground that her 
father had been “unduly influenced” in making it. It was not quite true, 
as was popularly stated, that Mrs. McIntosh had been completely cut off 
in the will. Mr. DePauw had been unhappy over her marriage, and had 
not made as generous provision for her as he had made for his other chil- 
dren. But he had willed her some properties, had provided that she was 
to have an equal share in the annuities paid by DePauw University and 
the Church Extension Society, and as stated in his will had previously 
given her $40,000 in money and securities. 

The committee of the trustees engaged Senator Voorhees and also two 
legal firms as counsel. By January 1888 a settlement was reached out- 
side of court, when a proposition made by Mrs. McIntosh was accepted, 
by which she should be paid $200,000, ‘The family, DePauw University, 
and the other beneficiaries signed an agreement transferring to her real 
estate in Indianapolis, bank and iron works stock, and cash totalling that 
amount; and she gave up her claim on the annuities provided for her by 
the will. Mrs. McIntosh, the executors, and the attorneys of both parties 
appeared in the Circuit Court of Floyd County, where it was agreed that 
the will was valid, and thus a settlement was reached that was reported 
to be “amicable and satisfactory to all concerned.” 

For the next few years, payments were made regularly from the De- 
Pauw estate as they became due according to the terms of the will. By 
1895 the gifts from the will together with those doubling the amounts paid 
in by subscribers to the 1883 fund totalled a little more than $300,000. 
This, incidentally, was the amount Mr. DePauw would have given before 
his death had the campaign of 1883 produced the results that he had 
originally specified as the condition of his gift. Within the years 1887 to 
1895, according to Newland DePauw, members of the DePauw family 
made additional gifts of over $30,000. One piece of real estate in Cook 
County, Illinois had been sold ahead of the time specified in the will, 
bringing $160,000, and the university had received from this $32,000, 
half of the forty per cent share to which it was entitled. 
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The panic of 1893 brought difficulty to almost all of the DePauw in- 


terests. The main plate glass works continued for a time to operate at a 
loss, but closed down, not to reopen in New Albany, after a strike. As had 
been contemplated for some years, the plant was moved to Alexandria, 
Indiana, to take advantage of the natural gas there. But neither the busi- 
ness there nor the DePauw enterprises which remained in New Albany 
prospered; reorganizations and receiverships followed. 


5. The Asbury College of Liberal Arts 


With all the excitement and fanfare attending the new buildings, the new 
finances, and the new professional schools, the College of Liberal Arts 
remained the heart of DePauw University, as it had been of Asbury. The 
1884 catalogue explained that in the reorganization of the college 
“neither has educational conservatism been blindly followed, nor have 
the radical tendencies of the age been incautiously accepted.” ‘The col- 
lege program was divided into a Department of the Humanities, “in 
which the student’s mind is directed to certain branches of inquiry relat- 
ing to himself,” and a Department of the Sciences, in which “the stu- 
dent’s mind is directed to Nature rather than to Man.” 

Right professorships were listed under the humanities. Four of these, 
Latin language and literature, Greek language and literature, history and 
political philosophy, and English language and literature (also referred 
to as rhetoric and English literature), had an instructor in addition to the 
professor. Of the other four, the president, according to old custom, was 
professor of mental and moral philosophy, and there were individual 
professors of modern languages and literatures and of the art of oratory 
and elocution. A professorship in physical culture was announced, but 
there was no staff member with any such title for the next fifteen years. 
Of the five professorships in the Department of the Sciences, one was in 
pure mathematics and one in applied mathematics, although for the year 
1884-85 these were held by the same man, with the help of instructors in 
each field. There were also professorships of chemistry and of physics. A 
professorship of biology was announced, but an assistant in zoology in the 
department of chemistry apparently substituted for that professorship. 

In the distribution of staff members in the various fields, it will be 
noticed that if “educational conservatism” had not been “blindly fol- 
lowed,” it still had been recognized in the large proportion of teachers of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the subjects which had dominated in the 
earliest Indiana Asbury curriculum. 

The curriculum as revised in 1884 required of all students courses in 
thetoric, literature, history, chemistry, mental and moral philosophy, 
psychology, and elocution, taking a little more than a fourth of the stu- 
dent’s time. Beyond these there were four courses or programs of study, 
each with additional requirements. (Although these were referred to as 
courses, the word “programs” will be used here to distinguish the general 
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“programs” from individual “courses.”)) The classical program empha- 
sized both Latin and Greek, and led to the Bachelor of Arts degree. The 
philosophical program required no additional philosophy, but substituted 
German, physics, and biology for the Greek of the classical, and led to a 
Bachelor of Philosophy degree. The scientific required German rather 
than Greek or Latin, but only a little more mathematics than the classical 
and philosophical, and the same amount of physics as the philosophical 
and the literature and art. It led to a Bachelor of Science degree. The 
fourth program was called literature and art, and was rewarded with a 
Bachelor of Literature degree. It differed from the others chiefly in re- 
quiring both German and French, and also music. In spite of its name, it 
required no more literature than the other programs, and it required no 
art at all, although art might be elected. 

Each student took four courses during each of the three terms of all 
four years, making a total of forty-eight courses. The following table 
shows the number of courses required in each subject for each of the four 
degrees. 


Philosoph- Literature- 
Classical ical Scientific Art 
A.B, Ph.B. B.S. B.L. 
TAC ree eee te ee an 6 6 — — 
Gree keyeme + wirryseerabttyow ses 2 9 _ - — 
Gerinany poss sar ayes 1 — 3 6 6 
Berenice tetas ec ueae eels _ — — 6 
Rhetoric, English Language, 

Enclish Literature oo badly: gi 5 5 5 
PIGCULIONMse tira. cu eh usta. I I I I 
Wioral Philosophy... ... 2, j} 2 2 
iVMiental Philosophy... .’."... ... I I I I 
| L899 bce Bare tl gee aerial ira oo _ I ~ 
ESyCHOLOSY Stress er ates te I I I I 
Ancient, Medieval and 

INiGtlerimhListory sine siis 'ae% 3 2 3 3 
iViathematicsdayharni ts. Gy stson 5 6 8 - 
Shem stig si totes fis shat’ 2 2 2 2 
Roy eee eee oe eee — 3 3 3 
Bite) Relea fe, eee ae eee — 3 _ — 
“RE FEC a ee — — _ 5 

33 36 33 35 


The specifically required courses, as the table indicates, accounted for 
three-fourths or a little less than three-fourths of the total requirements. 
Freshmen and sophomores took only required courses; juniors and sen- 
iors had half or more of their time for elective courses. Electives for each 
of the four programs of study included subjects required in other courses, 
and some additional courses such as constitutional history of the United 
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States, international law, parliamentary law, political economy, Shake- 
speare, mineralogy, more advanced courses in chemistry and physics, 
and, only for the literature and art program, art. By the following year, 
it was permissible to substitute art for the required music in the literature 
and art program, but neither art nor music could be counted toward any 
degree except the Bachelor of Literature. In addition, juniors and sen- 
iors might choose electives from the School of ‘Theology, the School of 
Law, or the Normal School. ‘This was said to provide “abundant oppor- 
tunity to specialize in the direction of the student’s possible vocation.” 
Except for this last provision allowing the election of professional courses, 
there was scarcely as much opportunity in the choice of electives as had 
been allowed by the plan in operation since 1879. 

Perhaps the most striking innovation in the whole program—what 
might be considered the major concession to the “radical tendencies of 
the age”—was that a bachelor’s degree might be earned with no classical 
language, although at least two years of a modern language were re- 
quired. Requirements in the sciences, even for the B.S., remained 
small. No social science except history was required for any course; in 
fact little was offered in that field. This was the new program that was 
“believed to represent the mature views of educators concerning those 
branches which best secure to the student the highest culture of the age.” 

During the next half dozen years changes in the curriculum were rela- 
tively few. After 1887 a course in descriptive astronomy was required 
of all students. More definite provisions were made as to which courses 
in the Normal School and the Schools of Art and Theology might be 
elected for liberal arts credit. But major changes came in 1890. 

On the resignation of John Clark Ridpath as vice president in 1885, 
John P. D. John had assumed that position, and in 18809, on the resigna- 
tion of President Martin, John became president. Coming to the position 
directly from many years of college teaching, he took a great interest in 
the college curriculum, and led in working out a series of changes adopted 
by the faculty in January 1890. These were in line with the general 
principles of the “new education” as he summarized them in his inaugural 
address a few months later (see the following chapter). Chief among 
these changes was the adoption for the first time of such devices as “ma- 
jor,” “minor,” and “group.” These changes, taken together with the in- 
troduction of an elective system eleven years earlier, constitute the major 
steps in the transformation of the original curriculum of 1839 to that 
of the present. 

As justification for the new program, certain “underlying principles” 
were laid down. Explaining the need for required courses it was stated 
that “for purposes of general culture certain subjects or classes of subjects 
should, to a limited extent, be required of all candidates for an academic 
degree,” and the almost universal practice of colleges in requiring math- 
ematics, history, English, a foreign language, a natural science, and some 
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branch of philosophy was cited. The next basic principle was that “un- 
dergraduate work should avoid extreme specialization on the one hand,” 
as it would tend to produce one-sided students, and “extreme diffusion 
on the other,” which would produce “smatterers.” A major was justified in 
order that a student might “gain an accurate and thorough knowledge of 
something” and achieve the “culture” reached through continuous study 
of a subject. “For the purpose of symmetrical culture’ the student 
should pursue a subject of a widely different sort, which was at that time 
the conception of a minor. Then the student should, “for the purposes of 
general culture and information,” have the opportunity of taking free 
electives. 

The year was then divided into two semesters, in each of which the 
student took three four-hour courses, making a total of twenty-four 
courses required for graduation. Subjects were arranged in four groups, 
with required courses in each group as indicated below: 


A. Mental and Moral Science (2), History (1), Political Science 
B. English (2), Greek, Latin, French, or German (4) 

C. Physics, Chemistry, Biology (2) 

D. Pure Mathematics (1), Applied Mathematics 


Beyond the twelve required courses, five courses were required as a major 
Gf a foreign language the requirement was either seven courses in one 
language or five in one and two in another) and three as a minor, or there 
might be two minors, each of three courses. The total number of courses 
in major and minor or minors was not to exceed twelve. 

There was little opportunity for electives for freshmen and sopho- 
mores, as they must take the required work in foreign language, history, 
mathematics, and science. The only specific requirement for the junior 
and senior year was that in mental and moral science. Juniors and seniors 
might take as much as half of their work in courses offered by the Schools 
of Theology or Law, or one-fourth in the Normal School. 

The degree of Bachelor of Literature was abolished, and the only re- 
wards that liberal arts students might receive for courses in music and art 
were certificates. The other degrees were awarded in accord with the 
major selected. The A. B. degree was granted only to students who took 
both Latin and Greek, with a major in either and two courses in the other. 
The B. S. degree was for majors in mathematics or science, and majors 
in any other fields were granted the Ph. B. Apparently interest in the 
Greek required for the A. B. was decreasing rapidly, as the number of 
students receiving the A. B. declined from thirty-four in 1885 to six in 
1905. The number majoring in mathematics or science was never large, 
varying from two to fourteen. The Ph. B. degree became the most 
popular, being granted to forty-seven graduates in 1903 and thirty-nine 
in 1905. By 1905 the faculty had reached the decision to grant only the 

. B. in future years. 
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Following the major changes of 1890 in the curriculum relatively minor 
changes were made during the course of the nineties. In 1892 aesthetics 
was added to the offerings in Group A and Spanish and Italian to those of 
Group B, but these were unmentioned after that year. Probably without 
great change in content the old course in “mental and moral science” 
finally gave way to a course called simply “philosophy.” For sophomores 
and juniors in 1893 “rhetorical exercises” became an added requirement, 
and for seniors weekly lectures in Bible were made mandatory. 

In 1895 the year was redivided into three terms rather than two semes- 
ters. ‘This involved substituting thirty-six courses for the previous 
twenty-four, with corresponding changes in proportional requirements in 
the various groups and subjects, with no real change except the omission 
of any required work in history. In 1898 a year course in Bible became 
an added requirement. The following year all students were required to 
do two hours of work each week in the West College gymnasium in what 
was varyingly called “physical culture” or “physical education and hy- 
giene.” ‘This requirement, which would seem almost impossible to carry 
out with the facilities then available, was withdrawn by the next year. 


6. The School of Theology 


Of the three projected general schools, that of ‘Theology proved the most 
prosperous and the longest-lived, although it functioned for only four- 
teen years. It will be recalled that Indiana Asbury had frequently an- 
nounced courses of a Biblical or theological nature, and had actually of- 
fered a few such courses. In 1882 preparations had begun in earnest for 


a School of ‘Theology, and Shadrach L. Bowman began his work as its | 


dean in January 1883, with a salary guaranteed by Washington CG. De- 
Pauw. He was a cousin of Asbury’s former president, Bishop Thomas 
Bowman, a graduate of Dickinson College with some theological training, 
had held pastorates in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, had 
taught Greek and Hebrew in Dickinson College, had spent a year abroad, 
including travel in the Holy Land, and had even had a two-year business 
career in Cincinnati. The catalogue for 1882-83 outlined a three-year 
theological course, only about half of which was then offered, as Dr. 
Bowman was the only full-time teacher, his work being supplemented by 
that of President Martin and two others of the college faculty. 

When the School of Theology of DePauw University opened in 1884 a 
full theological course was offered. The first year of the course, however, 
was to be taken by students as electives during the last two years of their 
college course, and the second and third years as graduate work. Students 
with an A. B. degree completing the theological course would receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology. Students without the A. B. 
who completed the theological course would receive diplomas, and those 
who pursued partial courses would receive certificates. ‘The first full time 
assistance given Dr. Bowman was that of Dr. William W. Martin for 
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the year 1885-86. Dr. Martin (no evidence appears of any relationship 
to President Martin) had just returned from teaching in Beirut, Syria, 
and left after a year to accept a position in Vanderbilt University. 

_ The Rev. John Poucher succeeded him. A graduate of Asbury in the 
class of 1865 and of Garrett Biblical Seminary, he had been pastor of 
numerous Indiana churches. He remained until the School of Theology 
closed. Added to the theological staff the following year was an especially 
versatile man, George L. Curtiss, whose previous activities included 
preaching, teaching mathematics, practicing and teaching medicine, and 
writing. At Asbury in addition to teaching historical theology, he served 
at one time or another as treasurer of the faculty, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, steward of the dining hall, and medical examiner 
for the military department. He also supervised the construction of 
Florence Hall, and somehow found time to write half a dozen books. 

When Dean Bowman resigned on account of his wife’s illness in 1890, 
Hillary A. Gobin was brought back from Kansas where he had been 
president of Baker University for four years. He served as dean of the 
School of Theology until it closed, continuing in that position even after 
he had assumed the DePauw presidency. Other teachers in the school 
were Greencastle ministers, such as Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, and mem- 
bers of the liberal arts faculty of DePauw. Even Dean Henry A. Mills 
of the Art School was pressed into offering the theologues a class in ele- 
mentary drawing. 

Hopes were constantly held by the department for a building of its 
own. As previously noted the building used by the Music School was 
originally planned for Theology and Law. ‘Then there were plans for a 
theological building on the center campus. Meanwhile, classes were held 
first in the College Avenue Methodist Church (later remodeled into 
Speech Hall) and then in Middle College. In 1888 readers of the Indi- 
ana Christian Advocate were informed that a building 124 by 122 feet 
had been staked off in DePauw Park (the Durham Farm), but no such 
building materialized. Arrangements were then made for a club for room- 
ing and boarding theological students, first in the large two-story brick 
Taylor residence on Olive Street, and then in the old Larrabee home. 

In 1891 a new building was erected as a rooming and boarding house 
for the theological students, at a cost of about $20,000. Of this amount 
$14,000 was given by Mrs. Frances DePauw, the widow of the university’s 
great benefactor, and their daughter Florence, later Mrs. Charles Sea- 
man, and the building was named Florence Hall. With living rooms, a 
large dining room, a kitchen occupying the whole first floor, and student 
rooms on the second and third floors, it accommodated fifty to sixty men. 

The building seemed to give permanence to the School of Theology, as 
did the increasing attendance, which reached a high of 100 in 1892-93. 
Official visitors came from conferences in Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Missouri, as well as Indiana, and students were coming from various 
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parts of the country. Disappointing, however, was the small percentage 
of students who were college graduates and who completed the course, no 
more than ten receiving the S. T. B. degree in any one year, and only 
65 during the fourteen years of the school’s existence. ‘he university 
deficits became larger during the nineties, with the School of Theology 
responsible for a considerable share, although after 1895 all teaching in 
that school was the part-time contribution of men with other responsi- 
bilities in the university. When the gradually decreased attendance had 
dropped to thirty-nine in 1897-98, the school was closed. 

DePauw’s School of ‘Theology had nevertheless played an important 
role in the gradual improvement in the educational standards of the 
Methodist clergy. In addition to those who received degrees, scores of 
others profited from the training they received. The first graduate to 
receive an S. T. B., William O. Shepard, was the first, and for a con- 
siderable period the only, graduate of Asbury or DePauw to be made a 
bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


7. The School of Law 


During ten of the fourteen years that the School of ‘Theology functioned, 
the School of Law was also in operation, offering a two-year course. Al- 
though in the year 1885-86 the embryo lawyers outnumbered the theo- 
logues by fifty-five to forty-five, in every other year the theologues out- 
numbered the law students by about two to one. A larger proportion of 
the law students received degrees, however, a total of 133 degrees of 
LL. B. being awarded in ten years in comparison with only sixty-five 
S. T. B. degrees in fourteen years. This was doubtless accounted for 
by the fact that the law degree required no acutal post-graduate work, 
as did the theological degree. 

The catalogue of 1884 in explaining the set-up of the new school listed 
four professorships: in the principles and theory of law, the law of plead- 
ing, the law of evidence, and international law. ‘The faculty throughout 
the ten-year period, however, consisted of a dean as the only full-time 
law professor, assisted by Greencastle lawyers and by professors of his- 
tory, political science, and oratory from the liberal arts faculty. Until 
1890 law classes were held only from September to about April 1; for the 
remaining years they continued along with the liberal arts classes into 
June. In contrast with liberal arts and theology, where there was no 
tuition charge, the law school made a tuition charge of $40.00 a year at 
first, later lowered to $25.00, with added fees as paid in other schools. 

An occasional student had received a liberal arts degree at DePauw 
or elsewhere before entering, but more often the law classes were taken 
as electives by juniors and seniors, so that some students received degrees 
in both liberal arts and law at the same time. Most of the students, how- 
ever, did not do college work at all. After 1890 college students taking 
law courses were advised to take some law courses during their senior 
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year, and to give full attention to law studies during a following year, 
but this was not required. 

So far as classroom quarters were concerned, the law school fared as 
did the theological school, yielding the building planned for their joint 
use to music, and sharing in the vain hopes of another building for the 
two departments, or separate buildings for each of them, while using the 
temporary quarters in the College Avenue Church or those on the first 
floor of Middle College. Law, however, did not obtain a rooming and 
boarding building of its own as did theology. 

From 1884 to 1890 the dean of the school was Judge Alexander C. 
Downey, an eminent jurist who three decades earlier had taught law at 
Asbury (1854-58), and had served on the board of trustees for twenty- 
six years, much of that time as president. He carried such prestige as to 
have a salary of $2400 for the short school year of the law school, a 
salary several hundred dollars above that paid to other teachers and, in 
1887, for instance, only $100 less than that paid to the president. He 
was succeeded by Augustus L. Mason, an Asbury graduate of 1879, a 
loyal alumnus, and prominent lawyer and business man of Indianapolis. 
It was during Dean Mason’s three years that the law school reached its 
height numerically, with forty-eight to fifty-one students and nineteen to 
twenty-five graduates annually. It was in recognition of his varied serv- 
ices to the university, as well as his generous gifts, that a women’s dormi- 
tory was named in his honor in 1940. Charles F. Coffin of the Asbury 
class of 1881, who was dean during the last year, was another loyal alum- 
nus and successful Indianapolis lawyer. He began his work by writing to 
successful lawyers for advice on what should be included in a good law 
curriculum. 

Among students in the law school were three young women, at a time 
when admission of women to law schools was still comparatively new. 
Curiously, all three came from beyond Indiana. The first, Mary E. 
Sayres, of Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, entered in 1887, but did not re- 
main to graduate. M. Merta Mitchell of Salem, Iowa, and Mary Mc- 
Culloch of Ingleside, Pennsylvania, were graduated in 1893. Both seem 
to have been quite popular among the men of the school, holding offices 
in the moot courts and receiving other honors. In connection with sleigh- 
ing parties, Miss Mitchell was referred to as the best driver in DePauw. 
Miss Mitchell also had the distinction of being the first woman admitted 
to the practice of law in Indiana. 

It was in connection with the law school that the Delta Chi fraternity 
was first established at DePauw. Founded in 1890 as an organization for 
those studying law, it established a chapter at DePauw in 1892, starting 
with fourteen pledges, including thirteen law students and Mrs. Mans- 
field, then professor of aesthetics and preceptress of Ladies’ Hall, and the 
first woman in the country to have been admitted to the bar. 

Expenditures in maintaining the School of Law contributed to the an- 
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nual deficits of the university in the nineties. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that in 1894 DePauw University followed a precedent set by Indiana 
Asbury several times, and terminated the school. 


8. The School of Music 


Washington C. DePauw and other members of his family took a special 
interest in the formation and progress of the School of Music. During 
Asbury’s last two years a music department had been rapidly developing, 
but under the direction of faculty members who were already fully oc- 
cupied in other fields. James Hamilton Howe came as dean of a reor- 
ganized School of Music in 1884, and remained for ten years. A graduate 
of the College of Music of Boston University, he had taught for two 
years in the New England Conservatory of Music. According to his 
recollections a generation later, he experienced a rather sharp change 
from “the active bustle of Boston to the quiet confines of Greencastle,” 
and to the good Methodists he seemed “rather heathenish” in feeling that 
attendance at operas was necessary to keep him “pepped up” for his 
work. 

Howe immediately took charge with vigor. He visited near-by com- 
munities in behalf of the Music School, and resorted to more extensive 
advertising than had usually been done at Asbury. He took his turn on 
the Sunday afternoon lecture program, not only by arranging musical 
numbers but by giving an address on “Music, the Handmaid of Reli- 
gion.” He was handicapped the first year because his school “was without 
a definite local habitation, and lurked about in odd corners of East Col- 
lege, Locust Street Church and of Ladies Hall, which was then approach- 
ing completion,” but thereafter it had the use of the building originally 
intended for Law and Theology. So rapidly did the enrollment of the 
school increase, that in 1891 twenty-four rooms were added to its build- 
ing. 

The new dean assumed the professorship of pipe organ and the history 
and theory of music. From the former department of music staff, Profes- 
sor DeMotte continued as conductor of the orchestra and instructor in 
theory of sound, and Mrs. Earp, Mrs. John, Miss Langdon, and Miss 
Hays continued as instructors. Miss Julia Druley became a new instruc- 
tor in piano—to continue for fifty-one years—and Carl Mintzer became 
an instructor of stringed instruments. Professors Joseph Carhart and 
Alma Holman of the liberal arts faculty were also listed as instructors in 
elocution and modern languages in the Music School. 

The Music School was announced as open to three classes of students: 
first, candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Music; second, candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Literature in the College of Liberal Arts; 
and third, “to all other persons who wish to pursue music to a greater or 
lesser extent,” whether beginners or advanced. As noted in the discus- 
sion of the liberal arts program, only five music courses were allowed for 
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liberal arts students, and these were at the freshman and sophomore 
level for Bachelor of Literature candidates only. 

For Bachelor of Music candidates an elaborate program was outlined. 
All students must have had two years of piano instruction before entering, 
and must continue with piano through the freshman year. After that they 
might continue piano, or select organ, voice, violin, or another orches- 
tral instrument. For either the chosen instrument or voice the student 
was required to take two lessons a week and devote twenty hours a week 
to practice throughout the remainder of the course. Other freshman re- 
quirements included elementary harmony, elocution, biography, and 
sound; sophomores took harmony; for juniors there were counterpoint, 
history of music, and theory of sound; and for seniors musical composi- 
tion. Throughout the course there were recitals, and either sight singing 
or chorus, and in the senior year ensemble. In the sophomore year 
French was studied, in the junior year Italian, and in the senior German. 

Later modifications in the curriculum required more hours of practice, 
more attention to musical biography and history, and the addition of a 
little English literature, but allowed the omission of either French or 
Italian. A thesis was added to the requirements for the Bachelor of Music 
degree. In 1887 Miss Jenny P. Ragan became an instructor in sight- 
singing and the art of teaching music in public schools. In the following 
year a course in “Tuning and Repairing Pianofortes” was introduced, 
with the explanation that a person of average musical ability—male or 
female—should be able to keep his piano in tune. 

For students in the School of Music there was a charge of $25 a term for 
two half-hour private lessons in voice or on any instrument, or a student 
might have two full hour lessons in a class of two for a slightly larger fee, 
or in a class of three for a smaller fee. There was in addition a small fee 
for use of an instrument for practice. Beyond these there were no addi- 
tional charges for any other parts of the music course. For Liberal Arts 
students and others not registered as full-time music students rates for 
lessons were lower, but did not include admission to music classes. 

Almost immediately the university began asking services of the Music 
School, such as furnishing a choir for the Sunday afternoon lectures and 
the daily chapels, and furnishing music between the speeches in the jun- 
ior exhibition. Musical organizations which had previously had a 
sporadic existence were more systematically organized. The Mendels- 
sohn Union was a large choral group. A Beethoven Trio was formed, in- 
cluding a soprano, a pianist, and a violinist from the faculty. ‘The men’s 
Glee Club, at times known as the Apollo Club, became well known, mak- 
ing trips not only during the college year, but occasionally during the 
summer vacation. There were male quartettes under the names of Schu- 
mann and Mozart, but the one best known was a DePauw Quartette, 
which took a year off in 1891-92, travelled 17,000 miles, and gave 320 
concerts. For the young women there were the Lorelei chorus, the Schu- 
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bert and Brahms quartettes, and a Cecilia Quintette consisting of the 
most proficient instrumental students. 

The orchestra, which usually had about thirty members, in 1891, under 
the direction of Dean Howe, had fifty-five, including some faculty and 
townspeople. In 1899 a group of fourteen Zouaves from the Cadet Corps 
joined with musical groups in a tour of several Indiana cities, espe- 
cially good reports coming from their appearances in Crawfordsville and 
Richmond. Included in their programs were an orchestra of twenty- 
eight, a “semi-chorus,” vocal and violin solos, and a Zouave drill. 

Dean Howe seems to have enjoyed elaborate performances. As early 
as February 5, 1885, he presented a “Musical Feast,” with a chorus of 
fifty, an orchestra, and solos. Starting with Commencement of 1885 he 
arranged each year a “festival,” with choruses of 150 or so, frequently 
with soloists brought in from outside to supplement local talent. Presen- 
tations included Haydn’s Creation and Handel’s Messiah. 

It was only when he attempted to present an opera that Howe’s am- 
bitions were checked. In 1886 he planned to present the Mikado, with 
some members of the faculty taking part. The faculty instructed its 
secretary to present as quickly as possible its “respectful and earnest re- 
quest” that faculty members desist from their purpose, and to inform the 
Music School dean of their “judgment that the histrionic rendition of the 
opera is not in harmony with the spirit of the University.” Dean Howe 
has recorded that he almost took advantage of President Martin in sug- 
gesting instead the presentation of the opera Martha, playing on the 
Scriptural suggestion of its title, but also had to give that up. By the 
early 1890's, however, not only had Miss Kate Hammond been engaged 
as Professor of Opera and Oratorio Singing, but parts of the operas Der 
Freischutz and Martha were presented, although as a compromise with 
the opponents of “histrionic rendition of opera” no curtains were used. 
The DePauw Record commented: “The stage scenery had to be changed 
in full view of the audience. . . . there were many ludicrous occurrences 
which marred the effect of the opera. It is not clear what moral effect 
was accomplished.” 

Dean Howe inaugurated a series of artist recitals. In 1885 he pub- 
lished a text, A System of Pianoforte Technique. In 1890 the university 
published a collection called Songs of DePauw, compiled—some of them 
written—by Howe. But all was not going well. ‘There was an unusually 
large turnover in the Music School faculty. In 1887 Newland T. and 
Charles W. DePauw took over general supervision of financial affairs in 
the school, and made considerable gifts. But payment of the music school 
staff remained with Mr. Howe, and when he resigned in 1894, members 
of the staff had over $1,500 in salary claims against him, and other un- 
paid obligations of his amounted to $500. 

During these first ten years of the School of Music, attendance fluc- 
tuated rather widely. From 143 students in 1884-85 the total climbed 
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to its peak of 318 in 1886-87; falling to 190 in 1888-80, it rose again to 
289 in 1891-92, then fell to 248 in 1892-93, and dropped by nearly one- 
half to 126 in 1893-94. This loss might be explained by the especially 
hard times throughout the country, although the decline in attendance 
in the College of Liberal Arts was only from 462 to 415. Of the music 
students relatively few earned degrees. ‘Twenty-two were listed as grad- 
uates of the Music School during these first ten years, but only one, in 
1886, received a Bachelor of Music degree, and no such degree was again 
awarded until 1913. Ihe Liberal Arts degree of Bachelor of Literature, 
the only one toward which music courses could be applied, was awarded 
to only twenty-eight students. 


9. The School of Art 


In the fall of 1884 a Department of Art reopened on an expanded basis, 
with quarters in West College. Miss Lida Duis came from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and offered instruction in water color, painting, oil 
painting, china decoration, and wood carving. For four two-hour lessons 
a week students in drawing and crayon paid $8.00 per term, oil or water 
color $10, and china decoration or woodcarving $16. By January she 
had registered thirteen students, and by Commencement was able to 
present quite a varied exhibition of her own and her pupils’ work. Among 
her own productions were views of the DePauw buildings, later to be dis- 
played at the New Orleans exhibition. 

The School of Art as one of the major special schools opened in the fall 
of 1885, when Henry A. Mills assumed charge as dean. He had studied 
at Hillsdale College and at the National Academy of Design in New 
York, and had taught in Albion College. Ambitious advertising began 
immediately. President McCosh of Princeton was quoted: “There is too 
much of the head and too little of the heart culture in our colleges and 
universities,” and art was represented as a way of speaking to the heart. 
The school offered training for professional artists, but also courses for 
those in liberal arts who desired acquaintance with the fundamental 
principles of art or practical skill in one or more of its branches. 

“Thorough instruction” was announced in the “Study of the Human 
Figure—from Life and from the Antique and beautiful Marble Statu- 
ary,” much of which had been purchased in Florence and donated by 
the DePauw family. Instruction was also offered “in the Study of Land- 
scape, Animals, Still Life, Fruit, Flowers, etc., Wood Carving, Repousse, 
China Painting, and other Decorative Arts for Home Adornment.” For 
students taking the full Art course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Painting, courses in the College of Liberal Arts were also required: rhet- 
oric and geometry to be taken in the freshman year; history, chemistry, 
and logic in the sophomore year; English literature, physics, and psy- 
chology for juniors; and for seniors more psychology, moral philosophy, 
and either French or German. Throughout the course there were re- 
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quired essays on art subjects, and finally a graduating thesis as well as an 
original painting. 

With the arrival of Dean Mills the School of Art moved to the third 
floor of the recently completed building of the School of Music. In 1887 
it moved again, this time to the nine rooms of the old Simpson House, the 
home of the first president, sometimes dignified by being called the 
“Simpson Mansion.” A lover of the beautiful could spend hours there, the 
Indiana Christian Advocate reported in 1888, studying the portraits, 
landscapes, fruits and flowers, wood carvings and other forms of art in 
every stage of completion, seeing “master hands as well as ’prentice 
hands at work.” 

Dean Mills was exceedingly active. In addition to his teaching he did 
some art work for periodicals, and advertised in the Greencastle Banner 
that he would make portraits in crayon, ink, water color, or oil at $20 to 
$100 each. He also directed summer work in art at Bay View, Michigan. 
During the eight years in which Dean Mills headed the School of Art 
attendance varied from forty to seventy-three. Thirteen students were 
graduated, although only one of them received the degree of Bachelor of 
Painting. Dean Mills had one instructor associated with him throughout: 
first Miss Duis, then Miss Louise Fisher, then Miss Sarah Levy, and 
lastly, Miss Agnes E. Foster, B. P. 


to. The Normal School 


From the standpoint of attracting students, the Normal School proved 
the most successful of the new professional schools of DePauw Univer- 
sity. In the year 1884-85, as the School of Pedagogy, it offered a two- 
year course, with about one-sixth of the work in such subjects as psy- 
chology applied to teaching, Indiana school laws, and methods of teach- 
ing, and the balance in work at high school or even at grade-school 
level. Students in liberal arts could take some of these courses as elec- 
tives in their junior and senior years, and graduate from the college and 
the School of Pedagogy at the same time. Thomas J. Bassett was in 
charge of this work, adding “Professor of Normal Instruction” to his title 
of Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

During that year plans were being made for a full scale Normal School 
as one of the special schools of the enlarged university. Not only were 
members of the faculty consulted, but Washington C. DePauw himself, 
who wrote: 


The thought of the Trustees and my thought is to draw to us a few hundred 
of the brightest and best young people of the Country, who propose to make 
teaching a life work, and give them in pedagogics, Elocution, &c. advantages, 
and training that they do not get elsewhere. 


The staff for the new school was carefully selected. Samuel S. Parr, 
with experience as a professor at the Indiana State Normal School, as a 
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school superintendent and an editor of School Education, became dean 
and professor of didactics. Arnold ‘Tompkins was a graduate of Indiana 
State Normal, with extended experience as superintendent of schools. 
William H. Mace, teaching history and geography, had been graduated 
from the University of Michigan two years earlier, and later had a 
distinguished career as a historian at Syracuse University. The work 
of these men was supplemented by that of members of the liberal arts 
staff. 

The objective of the school was stated as a comprehensive study of the 
science and art of teaching. Review courses were offered for one, two, or 
three terms, with special attention on the spring term, when teachers 
might come directly from their schoolrooms. The regular course was a 
three-year one, leading to a diploma. A Latin course was exactly the 
same, with the addition of seven term courses in Latin, which would re- 
quire an additional term or two to complete. About one-fifth of the re- 
quired courses were in didactics, including educational psychology, study 
of the school, philosophy and history of teaching, and, as stated in the 
announcements but not generally offered, observation and practice teach- 
ing. In a few of the other courses there was reference to teaching, such as 
penmanship and how to teach it and methods in language. ‘The remain- 
ing courses were of grade school or high school level, including arithmetic 
and grammar, but also botany, chemistry, physics, and astronomy- 
geology. 

In 1886 a faculty committee which included Dean Parr studied the 
relation of the Normal School to the College of Liberal Arts. It reported 
that the ideal situation would make the Normal School a graduate one, or 
at least offer its courses to advanced college students, but that this could 
not be done under existing circumstances. It did insist that requirements 
for admission to the Normal School be equal to those for admission to a 
good high school, and that students be dropped who could not meet such 
requirements. It also provided that students completing the Latin course 
of the Normal School should be admitted to the sophomore class of the 
philosophical, scientific, or literature and art program, but not to the 
classical program, of the College of Liberal Arts. 

Although in descriptions of the Normal School program, emphasis was 
always placed on observation and practice in a training school, it ap- 
pears that only in the year 1888-89 was such a school in operation. In 
1890 announcement was made that the training school would reopen, but 
the Normal School itself was closed that year. 

Quarters for the school presented difficulties, with the demands of all 
the other professional schools to be considered. Housed first in West 
College, it was moved in 1888 to Middle College. In 1889 the Rogers 
House on South Locust Street was fitted out as a club house for Normal 
School students. 

Student attendance started at 114 in 1885-86, reached 154 in 1888- 
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89, and 207 in 1889-90. The department seemed to be prospering. 
Teachers’ institutes in the state had commended it. Friendly relations 
were maintained with the State Normal School. Richard G. Boone, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogics in Indiana University, in his History of Education in 
Indiana, referred to its “great prosperity” and the need in the state for 
the kind of work it was doing. It was therefore something of a shock when 
its discontinuance was announced in June 1890. 

The minutes of the meeting of the trustees on June 18, 1890, have this 
record of a report from its Committee on Faculty: “Dear Fathers and 
Brethren: We recommend that the Normal School of this University be 
now abolished. Adopted. Ayes 14 Noes 9.” The trustees then proceeded 
to express high appreciation of the efficiency, scholarly attainment, and 
Christian character of Dean Tompkins, who had succeeded Dean Parr 
the previous year, Mrs. ‘Tompkins, who had been teaching in the school 
for several years, and Professor Mace, and to give their approval to the 
manner in which the school had been conducted. There was considerable 
criticism of the closing of the school, but President John and others 
thought it advisable, chiefly because of the low standards of admission 
and the elementary character of much of the work done. ‘These were a 
reflection of the educational standards of the teaching profession in the 
schools of the time. Of the 1,038 students in the whole university, only 
286 were in the College of Liberal Arts. Half the students were in the 
Preparatory and Normal Schools, which required only an eighth grade 
preparation for entrance, and entrance requirements were also low in the 
schools of Theology, Law, Music, and Art. One step had thus been taken 
toward keeping the college from being submerged among professional 
schools with lower academic standards. 


11. The Preparatory School 


A part of the plan for the greater DePauw included a number of prepara- 
tory schools throughout Indiana, afhliated with and serving as “feeders” 
to DePauw. The catalogues from 1884 to 1889 regularly announced that 
plan, stating that the Greencastle Preparatory School was the only one as 
yet organized. Apparently the plan for additional schools was then given 
up. But the local preparatory school prospered. From the beginning of 
Indiana Asbury, except for a few scattered years in the 1840’s and 
1850's, the preparatory department had had a larger enrollment than 
the college, frequently much larger. ‘This numerical superiority con- 
tinued until the year 1892-93, when, curiously enough, the preparatory 
department reached its peak of 398 students, only to be bettered by the 
465 in the college that same year. From 1883 to 1897 Thomas Jefferson 
Bassett, an Asbury graduate of 1875, headed the department, known as 
a “school” after 1884, and had a staff of recent graduates supplemented 
by part-time services of teachers on the college staff. 

A revised course of study went into effect in 1887, with four courses 
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during each of the three terms for three years. Mathematics retained its 
important place, with two courses in arithmetic, four in algebra, and 
three in geometry. Five courses in English and three in elocution were 
required, with two in United States history, one in ancient history, one 
in physical geography, and two in physics. In addition to these courses, 
which all students graduating from the department were required to take, 
classical students took eight courses in Latin and five in Greek. Other 
students might take as substitutes for the classical languages botany, 
chemistry, geology, physiology, and physics, or art. The ancient lan- 
guages retained their hold, as 140 students were reported as taking be- 
ginning Latin and 85 beginning Greek in 1891. 

In other aspects as well as in total attendance the Preparatory School 
seemed to reach its peak in the year 1892-93. During this one year a 
bi-weekly magazine called The Era was published by students of the 
Preparatory School. ‘The editor early in the year was Robert John, son 
of President John. After young John’s resignation on account of poor 
health, Francis J. ‘Tilden, later one of DePauw’s most popular professors, 
served the rest of the year. In the quality of its literary articles and news 
items, it compares very favorably with the college publications of the 
time. The Era boasted of the Preparatory School as a “stronghold of 
athletics,” with three organized football teams at a time when no other 
department or school had any. A team representing the senior class 
played its first off-campus game at Plainfield. 

The Preparatory School, soon to be rechristened as the Academy, was 
to continue for two decades longer, but with decreasing enrollment, as 
high schools in Indiana and elsewhere improved in both quantity and 
quality. 

12. The Graduate School 


Previous to 1884 many honorary degrees had been granted. ‘These 
included not only the Doctor of Laws and the Doctor of Divinity, gener- 
ally considered as honorary degrees, but also degrees of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy and Master of Arts. Most of the M. A. degrees had been granted 
in cursu—that is, to those graduates who after three years presented 
evidence of having made intellectual progress and having maintained 


- good moral character. But in addition numerous degrees of M. A. had 


been purely honorary, as had been fourteen Ph. D. degrees. 

In the spring of 1884 a committee including trustees and faculty mem- 
bers reported a rather vague plan for post-graduate work leading to the 
M. A. degree. Graduate students might attend any lectures, and make 
use of libraries and university equipment, selecting some study of ad- 
vanced character under the direction of a member of the faculty, and 
paying a fee of $100. At approximately the same time, although no plan 
appears to have been drawn up for work leading to a Ph. D., Felix 
McWhirter was approved as a candidate for that degree. He continued 
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as an instructor in English while working for a Ph. D. degree in chemis- 
try, which he received in the spring of 1886. 

In the fall of 1886 more specific regulations governing post-graduate 
study were drawn up. The candidate for an M. A. must pursue his 
course for at least a year, working in three or more departments, For the 
Ph. D. the student must work at least two years, also in three or more 
departments, climaxing his work with a “thesis embodying the results of 
special study, research, or observation.” Similar requirements would 
hold, it was added, for the degrees of Doctor of Science, Doctor of Let- 
ters, or Doctor of Music. Departments then offering post-graduate work 
included Greek, Latin, French, and German; mathematics, physics, bio- 
logy, and chemistry; history, political economy, philosophy, didactics, 
and English literature. 

Modifications in the next few years required the Ph. D. candidate to 
spend at least one of his two years in residence, and to select either a major 
including two-thirds of his work and a minor of one-third or a major in- 
cluding half his work and two minors each representing a fourth. A knowl- 
edge of German was required, and a knowledge of French recommended. 
The thesis was to be printed at the candidate’s expense, with fifty copies 
given to the university. ‘There was also some tightening of the require- 
ment for the master’s degree, with a full year required for students in 
residence, or two years for non-residents. No non-resident work would be 
accepted in sciences. Half of the work was to be done in a field continuing 
the candidate’s undergraduate work; final examinations and a disserta- 
tion were also required. 

Following McWhirter’s degree, Ph. D. degrees were awarded in 1887 
to Professor John B. DeMotte, in 1888 to Ermina Fallass (then an in- 
structor in the preparatory school and later the wife of Lemuel H. Mur- 
lin, a president of DePauw in the 1920's), and in 1893 to Uichiro Sasa- 
mori, who later had a distinguished career as minister and professor of 
philosophy in Japan. Meanwhile in 1889 the faculty adopted a resolution 
presented by the scholarly Professor Jenkins. It called attention to warn- 
ings by the American Philosophical Association and the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science of the need for preserving high 
standards of work, stated that the majority of department heads felt 
their departments inadequately equipped for such work, and believed 
that, pleasant and profitable as graduate work might be for them, they 
should postpone it until their departments were better equipped. In 1892 
the trustees voted that professors should be relieved of all graduate work, 
except such as they desired to carry on. In 1895 the faculty voted that 
work leading to the Ph. D. “be withdrawn for the present.” It has not 
since been resumed, and thus ended a bold, but doubtless over-ambitious, 
project. 

In 1891 announcement was made that after 1894 the master’s degree 
would no longer be awarded in cursu. At the same time a policy was 
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adopted of not granting it as an honorary degree—a policy which has 
been occasionally violated but usually followed since that time. Many of 
the departments have continued to offer work leading to a master’s degree, 
and one or more, usually several, master’s degrees have been awarded 
every year except two since that time. 


13. The Schools Which Did Not Materialize 


It is not quite correct to place the School of Horticulture under the head- 
ing of schools that did not materialize, as it had a kind of existence for 
two years. It was enthusiastically heralded in the catalogue for 1883- 
84 as a school that would offer instruction, theoretical and practical, in 
botany, vegetable physiology, animal life in its relations to horticulture, 
chemistry, meteorology, fruit growing, vegetable gardening, forestry, and 
landscape gardening. Its staff consisted of the Hon. William H. Ragan, 
assisted by three members of the Liberal Arts staff. Ragan was intro- 
duced at the beginning of this chapter in his other function as Superin- 
tendent of Parks. 

The school registered thirteen students its first year and twenty-nine 

its second. The Indiana Farmer commented on it as a new feature in 
“literary schools,” which it would like to see succeed. ‘The assistance of 
the horticultural students in the upkeep of the university grounds would 
afford them valuable experience, it commented. ‘The Greencastle Banner 
attempted a favorable comparison of DePauw’s new experiment with the 
School of Agriculture and Horticulture at Harvard, which the Banner 
reported as having four students, fewer than the number of instructors. 
The trustees decided, however, in June 1886 to “dispense with the serv- 
ices of W. H. Ragan,” although expressing satisfaction with those serv- 
ices, and regretting “that the condition of the Treasury of the University 
makes it necessary to dissolve the pleasant relations heretofore exist- 
ing.” 
The proposed School of Mechanical Industries appears never to have 
gotten beyond the pages of the 1883-84 catalogue. ‘There it was ex- 
plained that the school would be organized during the year, and would 
consist of four instructorships: in hand mechanism, in geometric and 
free-hand drawing, in practical mathematics, and in English. In 1888 
there was discussion of the possibility of establishing a Manual Training 
School, a project in which Clem Studebaker showed interest, but again 
nothing resulted. 

The Central Medical College of Indiana Asbury University in Indi- 
anapolis had closed in 1852 after a three-year existence. The idea of 
reopening a medical school had never been entirely abandoned, and had 
been frequently discussed by the trustees, especially in the 1870's. A 
medical school would naturally be an important part of the enlarged De- 
Pauw University, and in January 1884 the trustees appointed a commit- 
tee to devise plans for it. That committee in March recommended the 
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“immediate establishment of a Medical Department in connection with 
DePauw University to be located at________ .” The blank was 
significant. A representative of the Indiana Medical College at Indianap- 
olis was present to point out the advantages of the capital city; others 
were equally insistent that it should be located in Greencastle, or that at 
least part of the medical course should be given there. The DePauw 
Monthly stated that “it is thought that the medical college will be built 
in Durham’s grove, opposite Dr. Ridpath’s residence,’ which would 
have placed it at the entrance to the part of Greencastle later called 
Northwood. 

The catalogue for 1883-84 announced the future formation of a medi- 
cal college, but as it would not be in operation the next year, did not out- 
line courses or name the faculty. It did however list seven professorships 
that would be established, using almost exactly the same titles that the 
professors had held in the 1849-52 school. 

In 1885 reports were circulated in Indianapolis that DePauw had ob- 
tained control of the Indiana Medical College and was attempting to gain 
control also of the Central Medical College, in order to combine these two 
Indianapolis schools into a DePauw medical school. ‘The trustees how- 
ever in 1886 and 1887 decided to take no steps in that direction. By 
1890 a joint committee representing DePauw and the Medical College of 
Indiana had worked out a plan of union, by which that Indianapolis 
school would become the Medical School of DePauw University. De- 
Pauw was to grant it a small subsidy for three years, after which it was to 
be self-sustaining. But the faculty and trustees of the Medical College re- 
jected some of the provisions, and the DePauw trustees apparently once 
again gave up their attempt. ‘The following year a Dr. Lomax of Marion, 
Indiana, offered property worth several thousand dollars for the develop- 
ment of a medical school at “Indianapolis and Greencastle,” but no ac- 
tion followed, and the possibility of a medical school appears to have died 
at that time. 
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DePauw at the Turning of the Century 


CHAPTER XI 


PRESIDENT ALEXANDER Martin had presented his resignation in June, 
1884, but the trustees had not accepted it. When he presented it again 
five years later, when he had reached the age of sixty-five, it was ac- 
cepted. An anonymous writer in the DePauw Monthly the preceding 
year had described him as a “grand old man” with “not a lazy bone in his 
body,” and continued: “His hair is whitening and his back is bending 
under the cares brought on by his devotion to the welfare” of his fellows. 

He continued until his death four years later as professor of mental and 
moral science. Regarding no teacher have more contradictory com- 
ments been found. To one student writing in The Bema Martin com- 
bined the best of the old and the new systems of instruction, with recita- 
tions, lectures, and student theses discussed and criticized. To an editor 
of the DePauw Weekly, who needlessly feared his comment might cost 
him his head, Martin’s teaching was not of a sufficiently advanced charac- 
ter for college students. When the Mirage characterized the teaching of 
philosophy as antediluvian, however, its editor found it advisable to trans- 
fer to Indiana University the following year. 

Dr. Martin’s fifteen years as president, bridging the Asbury and De- 
Pauw periods, constituted one of the really great periods in the history of 
the university. 


1. The Vigor of President John’s Administration 


The choice of President John was unique among presidential elections. 
Forty-six years old, having had no more than a few terms as a college stu- 
dent, John Price Durbin John had been a college teacher or administra- 
tor since he was eighteen, first at Brookville College, then at Moore’s Hill 
College, and since 1882 in Asbury-DePauw. While his chief work had 
been as professor of mathematics and director of the Observatory, he had 
headed the earliest department of music and conducted the chorus, had 
developed a remarkable reputation as preacher and lecturer, and for four 
years had served as vice president of DePauw. On President Martin’s 
retirement in June, 1889, the trustees had asked Vice President John to 
act temporarily as president. 

The trustees received a petition signed by 800 students, asking that 
Dr. John be made president. Lemuel H. Murlin, in a speech made on 
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Founders’ and Benefactors’ Day in 1925, when he was president of De- 
Pauw, recalled how he and Roy O. West, president of the trustees in 
1925, had in 1889 been members of the committee of students who met 
Bishop Bowman, then chancellor and president of the trustees, and urged 
the choice of Dr. John as president. When the news reached Greencastle 
in mid-afternoon on December 12, 1889 that Dr. John had been elected 
president, students began ringing the college bell and continued for three 
hours. A holiday was declared and preparations made to receive the new 
president on his return at six P. M. The faculty rode to the Vandalia 
station in a farm wagon departing “good naturedly from their customary 
dignity in order to manifest their appreciation of the occasion,” the 
cadets appeared in full uniform, the Greencastle Brass Band joined the 
celebration, the sidewalks were thronged, and when the train arrived the 
combined cheering and fireworks were deafening, especially when two of 
the cannon on the campus were “set to belching.’ Retiring President 
Martin and Dean S. L. Bowman in a carriage with the new President 
and Mrs. John were drawn by scores of students tugging on a 150-foot 
rope. A great crowd in Meharry Hall hurrahed, waved flags, threw hats 
in the air, and heard speeches by President Martin and Professor Car- 
hart for the faculty, Roy West and Addison Moore for the students, and 
Mayor Cowgill for the Greencastle citizens. In responding the new presi- 
dent referred to himself as overwhelmed by the demonstration, thankful 
to all, and appalled at the tremendous responsibility. 

In connection with his inauguration the following June, John delivered 
a notable address on the subject “DePauw University: Its Opportunity 
and its Duty.” The “new education” was his theme, and to him it meant 
freedom—for the student, for the teacher, and in subject matter. For 
the student it must be a freedom “not unrestrained, but unconstrained.” 
The subject matter was not as important as “the method and persistence 
with which it is presented.” He considered it an “unspeakable pity” that 
thousands of young people with no fondness for the classics or mathe- 
matics could not in the past “have been permitted to test the educative 
power of other great departments of human knowledge.” For the new 
education with its greater freedom increased resources were necessary. 
There must be sufficient endowment to produce an annual income of 
$100,000 (considerably more than double the income at the time). A 
library building and more books together with more laboratory facili- 
ties for the sciences were the primary needs of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and additional provision was needed for all the professional schools. 

The duty of DePauw was to embrace the opportunity for the new 
freedom which he had outlined, keeping step with the new education. 
DePauw must be a teaching school, chiefly through library and labora- 
tory. It must be a producing school, with investigation and publication. 
But it must also be a fitting school, fitting men to live well, with the 
“spread of knowledge to be wielded for righteousness.” In a presidential 
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address before the Indiana College Conference a year later, Dr. John 
summed up the requisites for a good university as able instructors, liberal 
equipment, and a wide differentiation of work. 

Before the conclusion of his first year as president, Dr. John had led in 
several steps designed to improve academic standards, as has been ex- 
plained in the preceding chapter. The abolition of the Normal School, 
reducing the student body by one-fourth, was a drastic step, but one that 
seemed necessary in view of the low standards under which it had oper- 
ated and the apparent impossibility of advancing those standards. ‘The 
new curriculum adopted for the College of Liberal Arts was in accord 
with the ideals of his inaugural address, and was clearly an advance, as 
were the tightened regulations for the master’s and doctor’s degrees. An 
additional measure adopted during the year provided that students 
should receive one of only three grades, an F for failing work, a C for a 
condition that could be removed, and a P for any work of a passing grade. 
This was modified in 1896 to call for four passing grades, designated as 
P1, P2, P3, and P4. 

Beginning in 1893 arrangements were made with eleven leading medi- 
cal schools by which DePauw graduates who had taken several science 
courses would be admitted to the medical schools without examination. 
The year 1893 also marked the beginning of summer schools, which in 
some degree took the place of the discontinued normal school. 

One step only seemed a backward one. The faculty minutes for April 
2, 1890 record “that all reference to future honor work be stricken from 
the yearbook,” although students who have entered such work should be 
permitted to complete it. No previous discussion of the subject nor any 
reason for such action was recorded, and it would seem to have been a 
matter of conserving faculty time to be used for the heavy class sched- 
ules. In any case a particularly advanced phase of the program of the 
1880's was ended. “It has been noticed,’ the student paper in the sub- 
sequent year commented, “that since honor work has been abolished the 
libraries are less used. Draw your own conclusions.” In 1910 a revival of 
the honors program was discussed, but it was not until 1931 that such a 
program was actually reestablished. 

In the reorganization the Schools of Music and Art became more 
definitely parts of the university (this will be discussed later in connec- 
tion with the remarkable career of Mrs. Mansfield). Dr. John also in 
1892 modified the organization of the senate to make it more inclusive, 
calling the department heads to meet with the administrative officers, 
who had alone composed the senate up to that time. 

The catalogue for 1889-90 states a principle of administration, doubt- 
less formulated by President John, and in any case expressing his idea: 


The general rule of the University is this: Apply the straight-edge of reason 
to every proposed act, and do not modify the standard to fit the act, but 
modify the act to conform to the standard. 
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2. Faculty with Professional Training 


Previous to the time of President John few members of the faculty had 
had graduate training in particular fields. As Professor Weaver pointed 
out, when old grads returned and boasted of the teachers of their time 
who could and did handle any subject, theirs had been a different sort of 
teaching than that demanded by the “new education.” Specialized prep- 
aration had been increasing in recent years. Professors Post and Long- 
den, without formal graduate study, had supplemented intense private 
study in this country by two years of study in Europe in their fields, and 
Miss Holman had also studied languages in Europe. Colonel Weaver 
through his military experience and even more through his experience in 
the consular service had an excellent background for teaching political 
science. But when Oliver P. Jenkins came in 1886 as professor of biol- 
ogy with a Ph. D. from Indiana University, earned by work chiefly 
under David Starr Jordan, he became the first member of the Asbury or 
DePauw faculty to have an advanced earned degree in a specialized field. 

Nearly all the men appointed to major faculty positions during Dr. 
John’s presidency had done graduate study in either the newly develop- 
ing graduate schools in the United States or in universities in Europe, or 
in both. One of the first was Eugene W. Manning as professor of modern 
languages. He had studied both in Johns Hopkins and in Europe. W. 
W. Norman in biology had studied at Goettingen and at the Zoological 
Station of Naples. Clarence W. Waldo came as professor of mathematics 
after eight years of teaching in Rose Polytechnic Institute and study in 
Leipzig, Brunswick, and Munich. In rhetoric and English, William E. 
Smyser was another who had done graduate work in Johns Hopkins. 
Lucius M. Underwood, who made a notable reputation for the depart- 
ment of botany, had a Ph. D. from Syracuse, and had done graduate 
work at Harvard. By the time of President John’s resignation in 1895, all 
of this group except Smyser had left to accept better paying positions 
elsewhere. ‘Their departure represented a great loss to DePauw, which 
had been unable to offer sufficient financial inducement to retain them. 

The last major appointment made during John’s presidency was that 
of Andrew Stephenson in 1892 as professor of history. An Asbury gradu- 
ate of 1882, he had earned a Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins in 1890, and had 
taught at Upper Iowa, Bucknell, and Wesleyan. For the next nineteen 
years he was an outstanding member of the DePauw faculty. 

Along with professors with more specialized training came sharper 
divisions into departments. Manning, for example, had come as profes- 
sor of modern languages in 1890. In 1892 his title was changed to that of 
professor of Romance languages, courses were offered in Spanish and 
Italian, in addition to French, and Longden became professor of German. 
Similarly, Norman had come to a department of biology, but by 1892 he 
was working only in zoology and physiology, and Underwood had taken 
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the professorship in botany. In 1894 history and political science were 
divided, Stephenson teaching history only. Colonel Weaver's title in 
political science however still included courses in economics and sociol- 
ogy. 

With the increased offerings in science and foreign languages, in 1892 
one more course in each of these groups was added to the graduation re- 
quirements that had been established in 1890, and aesthetics was added 
to the courses offered in Group A. The title of the original capstone 
course, mental and moral philosophy, or sometimes mental and moral 
science, gave way to the simpler title of philosophy. Curiously, at ap- 
proximately the time that a separate department of history was per- 
manently established, history was dropped from the list of required sub- 
jects. Some readjustment of courses was necessary when in 1895 a switch 
was made back to three terms instead of the two semesters into which the 
year had been divided since 1890, but there was no basic change in the 
proportion of time given to the various subjects. No further changes of 
importance were made until 1903, except that in 1898 Bible became a 
required subject, as did some “rhetorical exercises,” and Hebrew became 
an additional option in the language group. 


3. The Resignation of President John 


The severe financial panic of 1893 hit DePauw University especially 
hard. Not only did total enrollment drop from 1063 in 1891-92 and 1015 
in 1892-93 to 803 in 1893-94 and 707 in 1894-95, but income on in- 
vestments decreased and pledges remained unpaid. Most serious of all, 
the holdings of the DePauw estate, especially the industries in New 
Albany, were drastically affected, and it became clear that not for many 
years, if ever, would the large amounts that had been anticipated from 
the DePauw estate be realized. 

To President John, with his ambitions for continually increasing the 
effectiveness of the new education in DePauw, all this was a great handi- 
cap. His earliest budgets had continued the expense accounts for most 
of the departments at their previous $50 to $100 a year level, but, true 
to his idea of the “new education,” he had increased those for physics to 
$600 and for chemistry and biology each to $1,000. Deficits were run- 
ning a few thousand dollars each year, and in 1893-94 poor management 
in Ladies’ Hall added $1,225 to the deficit. 

The president’s first major attempt to solve the financial problem was 
to increase revenue by asking for gifts from alumni. In 1893 he asked 
that fifty alumni contribute $100 each, and was encouraged on receiving 
$100 gifts from Indiana’s former governor Albert G. Porter and former 
Senator from Iowa James Harlan. But apparently few others responded. 
For the year 1894-95 President John cut his own salary from $3,000 to 
$2,666, and salaries of professors receiving over $1500 were decreased by 
$150 to $200, although there were no cuts in salaries under $1500. 
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Facing the issue squarely in the spring of 1895, President John pre- 
sented seven alternative plans by which the university could operate 
within its curtailed income. All of these must have been painful for him 
to contemplate, as they involved dropping certain members of the faculty 
and either assigning their work to others or employing new teachers at 
lower pay. One of the plans included closing the School of Theology, 
which was operating with an annual deficit of $4,200. 

In addition to this negative approach Dr. John suggested a positive 
one. He urged a financial campaign for $500,000. Stating that educa- 
tional administration was the field most congenial to him and in which he 
could be most successful, and that “financial management is not con- 
genial to my taste,” he recommended the appointment of a “financial 
executive officer, co-ordinate in rank with the President.” The trustees 
promptly accepted both of John’s suggestions, although favoring a cam- 
paign for a million rather than half a million dollars. As the recommended 
financial officer, they decided to elect an active chancellor. Bishop Bow- 
man resigned from his largely nominal position, and the trustees on April 
16 elected Charles N. Sims as chancellor. Sims was a graduate of Asbury 
with a record of high success as a Methodist minister and thirteen years 
as chancellor of Syracuse University. Highly complicated negotiations 
followed during the next few weeks. 

Dr. Sims, apparently accepting the position at first, within a few days 
declined it, and then, apparently reconsidering, entered into conversa- 
tions with John. John was presented with a new interpretation of the re- 
lationship which would exist between the two men, in which his title 
would be that of vice chancellor. Asking Sims if it was necessary for him 


to take the title of vice chancellor, he was told it was not, and that part of — 


the agreement was crossed out. Following this John had another interview 
with Sims, urging him to accept the chancellorship, even expressing a 
willingness to accept designation as vice chancellor. But he was then con- 
fronted with a new paper, leaving him, as he interpreted it, less freedom 
of action than he, as president, had allowed the deans. This he felt he 
could not accept, stating: “I am willing and ready to sacrifice myself for 
the good of the University, but is it reasonable to expect me to crucify 
my self-respect?” He then presented his resignation, which the trustees 
accepted on May 15 by a vote of twelve to five. 

Dr. Sims agreed to withdraw his letter declining the chancellorship, 
provided Dr. John would remain, but this word reached the trustees after 
they had accepted John’s resignation. The minutes of the trustees with 
unjustified optimism recorded a belief that a happy solution would soon 
be reached. Faced with the prospect of two chief executive officers a few 
days previously, they now found themselves with none. When they met 
in June they had before them an aroused public opinion, apparently 
largely favorable to Dr. John, and a petition from 120 Greencastle busi- 
ness men asking for his reelection. The trustees adopted a resolution re- 
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ferring to his devotion and diligence in promoting the welfare of the uni- 
versity, and expressing their appreciation of his services and the 
“uninterrupted good fellowship which has existed between the Board and 
Dr. John. . . . His eminent abilities,” they added, “have commanded 
our admiration, his personal qualities have won our love. We regard him 
as standing in the front rank of the educators of this country.” Having 
given him this hearty endorsement, they proceeded not to reelect him, 
but to ask Hillary A. Gobin to add temporarily the responsibilities of 
acting president to his duties as dean and professor in the School of 
Theology, and they reelected Bishop Bowman as chancellor. 

Probably no event in the history of Asbury or DePauw has caused such 
a stir throughout Indiana as President John’s resignation, generally re- 
garded as a dismissal by the trustees. He was widely known as a preacher 
and lecturer, as well as an educator, and newspapers throughout the state 
showed a great interest in his resignation and what might be in its back- 
ground. The unfortunate financial situation of the university was 
widely discussed, and there were accusations, apparently successfully 
answered, of financial mismanagement. President John himself explained 
that in the earliest days of his administration, when there were expecta- 
tions that the W. C. DePauw estate would bring the university a million 
and a half, wide plans had been envisaged, but that economies had been 
effected that would make it possible to operate without a deficit in 1895- 
96. Others pointed out that while in recent years student enrollment had 
increased by twenty-five per cent, total expenses had advanced only 
twenty per cent, and that the actual cost of operation was about $5.00 
less per student. Dr. John insisted that finances were “in no sense a factor” 
in his resignation. 

The whole explanation of his resignation, he said, was that the trus- 
tees by their arrangement for a chancellor with superior powers were 
taking the control of educational policies out of his hands. He believed 
that a majority of the trustees really favored his educational policies. 
This opinion was vindicated by an announcement by the trustees that the 
present educational methods would be continued. A comment in a news- 
paper in Dr. John’s old home town of Brookville, Indiana, summed up 
the whole proceeding: 


The affairs of the university have been treated so voluminously in the public 
press . . . that it would take three traditional Philadelphia lawyers to write 
an intelligent syllabus of the points that have been established or sought to 


be established. 


Dr. John showed a most gracious spirit during the weeks following his 
resignation, especially during the busy Commencement season. Accord- 
ing to custom he delivered the baccalaureate sermon, taking as his sub- 
ject “The Vision of the Invisible.” He must have been addressing himself 
as well as his hearers when in conclusion he spoke of receiving inspira- 
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tion from contact with the invisible Christ. Thus, he said, “will the hard 
places of life become easy, the rough places smooth, the dangerous places 
secure.’ When word was received at the last moment that the announced 
Commencement speaker was ill and would not be able to come, Dr. John 
stepped in with an address on the higher education of women. Again his 
closing words seemed to reflect something of his own feeling, as he stated 
that “the size of an opportunity depends not on what passes without us.” 
The Indianapolis Journal reported that the address was followed by a 
painful hush, then a subdued murmur of satisfaction and of endorsement 
of Dr. John. 

Dr. John announced that after a short vacation, his first in fifteen 
years, he would spend his time on the lecture platform. During recent 
years he had had four times as many invitations to lecture as he had been 
able to accept. He stated that he was a stronger believer than ever in 
Christian education, and would always speak a good word for DePauw 
University. 

For the remaining twenty-one years of his life Dr. John continued to 
live in Greencastle, under the shadow of the university, and frequently 
lectured to the students. He traveled throughout the country, lecturing 
on religious and educational subjects. Among these were “Ihe Worth of 
a Man,” “The Overlap of Science and Religion,’ “The Sublimity of a 
Great Conviction,” and “Signs of God in the World.” After two series 
of lectures in Alaska he added another lecture on “The Land of the Yu- 
kon,” which differed from his others in being illustrated with stereopti- 
con views. But by far his most popular lecture was entitled “Did Man 
make God or did God make Man?” This was in answer to the famous 
agnostic orator, Robert Ingersoll. John had sent the part of his lecture 
summing up Ingersoll’s arguments to him to ask if the arguments were 
fairly stated and had received an affirmative reply. In one three-year 
period John gave this lecture five hundred times. This and others of his 
lectures were printed as booklets. 


4. President Gobin and Chancellor Hickman 


Hillary A. Gobin in the summer of 1895 undertook what he later termed 
the “delicate and difficult labors” of acting president under “perilous 
and oppressive conditions.” A year later he was made president, and 
continued in that office for eight years. His position was at first “delicate” 
because of the general resentment aroused by the circumstances of Presi- 
dent John’s resignation. Conditions continued “perilous” because of 
financial difficulties throughout his administration. The general effects 
of the panic of 1893 gradually wore off, but for the university these were 
the years of full disappointment in regard to the DePauw estate, from 
which dollars were trickling in rather than pouring in as had been antici- 
pated. 

In Dr. John’s last year the Law School had been closed. ‘Three years 
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after Dr. Gobin took over, his own School of Theology was closed. In 
connection with the Spanish-American War the government recalled the 
commandant and also the guns and other equipment of the Military 
Department. The trustees in 1899 appointed a committee to devise a way 
of continuing that department, if it could be done without expense to the 
university, adding that if this could not be done the president was au- 
thorized to close the department. Dr. Gobin naturally had to declare the 
closing of this first and longest-lived of the five periods of military train- 
ing which the university has known. 

Meanwhile attendance in the Preparatory Department was gradually 
decreasing. In 1896 its name was changed for reasons said to be “wise 
and expedient,” but not explained, to “The Academy of DePauw Uni- 
versity.” Facing these various losses, total enrollment in the university 
during Dr. Gobin’s administration fluctuated between 600 and 700 each 
year, with approximately half of the students registered in the College of 
Liberal Arts. 

In spite of economies, deficits continued at the rate of several thousand 
dollars a year. Endowment funds, then kept in the same accounts as cur- 
rent funds, were once again being used for current expenses, Alumni 
and other potential givers had been discouraged by the financial difficul- 
ties, exaggerated reports of mismanagement, and the probably false re- 
ports of corruption. 

Under these circumstances, the trustees, whose plan for a chancellor as 
a financial official had been thwarted by the misunderstandings and con- 
troversy between Doctors John and Sims, reverted to that plan. In 1897 
they elected the Rev. William H. Hickman vice chancellor, and two 
years later made him chancellor, changing the title of the eighty-two year 
old Bishop Bowman to that of chancellor emeritus. Hickman continued 
in this position until 1903. An Asbury graduate of 1873, he had a 
good reputation as a minister and presiding elder, as president of Clark 
College in Georgia, and especially as an efficient administrator. ‘The du- 
ties of the chancellor were clearly defined. He was to have no educational 
or disciplinary functions. His chief duty was to raise funds for endow- 
ment and current expenses. He was also to serve as chairman of the 
budget committee, to have charge of all real estate belonging to the uni- 
versity other than the college buildings and grounds, and along with the 
president, to represent the university at the Methodist conferences and 
in the churches. 

Hickman drew up a list of the immediate needs of the university. 
Rather moderate, it included $100,000 to be added to the endowment 
within a year, $25,000 for the endowment of a “woman’s chair” to which 
a “queenly woman” should be brought, $15,000 for a gymnasium, and 
$10,000 for library endowment. The plan to raise $100,000 for endow- 
ment was changed to one for raising that amount as a “sustaining fund,” 
and a first subscription of $5,000 came from Mr. and Mrs. Clem Stude- 
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baker. To this campaign the students rallied, subscribing $1,000 at a 
mass meeting addressed by a senior, Charles A. Beard. And yet rumors 
reached the Western Christian Advocate that DePauw would have to 
close, at least temporarily, for lack of funds. 

In late 1899 Dr. Hickman, acknowledging subscriptions of over 
$100,000, planned a Twentieth Century Movement, to raise $550,000 
for additional endowment. The campaign was inaugurated in Meharry 
Hall, where the students once again subscribed about $1,000. Hickman 
was quite convinced that he could have completed such a campaign, as he 
had assurances of cooperation from the conferences, the Indiana and 
North Indiana conferences each to raise $200,000, and the Northwest 
Indiana $150,000. But confronted with the annual deficits, the trustees 
asked him instead to concentrate on the current expense fund. The 
deficits could have been taken care of, Hickman insisted, if either the 
trustees themselves had given a few thousand dollars, or if the Methodist 
congregations had actually given even half of the annual contribution of 
fifteen cents per member that the conferences had asked. 

In December 1902 Hickman presented his resignation, to take effect 
the following June. The trustees expressed appreciation, especially of his 
collection of the sustaining fund, and the additions to the endowment, 
which he listed at $71,000. Hickman accompanied his resignation with 
several suggestions. The “double-headed representation” of the univer- 
sity by president and chancellor had been difficult, in spite of the cordial 
relations between himself and Dr. Gobin; the chancellor should be a 
member of the executive committee; the trustees should be selected from 
the strongest laymen, and should themselves contribute more toward 
meeting the current expenses, thereby making possible greater concen- 
tration of effort on increasing the endowment. A pamphlet Last Report 
and History of Real Estate published by Hickman apparently met with 
the disapproval of the trustees, as he not only criticized their timidity in 
regard to attempting endowment campaigns and their failure to make 
large personal gifts, but referred to an unnamed former trustee as “not 
only incompetent but rotten.” ‘They may also have thought it unwise to 
give the public as much knowledge of the financial situation of the uni- 
versity as the pamphlet contained. In any case, they directed him per- 
sonally to pay for its printing, and ordered its distribution stopped. 

No successor to Hickman was elected, and except for continuing the 
title of chancellor emeritus for Bishop Bowman until his death in 1914 
at nearly ninety-seven years of age, the title has not been used since that 
time. 

During this period any possible expansion to the “University Park” in 
the area of the Observatory was finally abandoned, and ninety-three 

acres of the Durham farm were sold, seventeen in the immediate vicinity 


of the Observatory being retained. 
Along with the trials and tribulations of President Gobin and Chancel- 
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lor Hickman one happy note was heard during their last year or two. The 
departments of chemistry and physics had always been in unsatisfactory 
and inadequate quarters, chemistry most recently in the basement of East 
College and physics in Middle College. Professor Baker for the last ten 
years had been almost begging for a new building for chemistry. In 
March 1901 Dr. Hickman announced that D. W. Minshall of Terre 
Haute was giving a chemistry and physics building. Minshall was presi- 
dent of the Standard Wheel Works, with factories in Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Kentucky. Eventually he gave $50,000 for the building, 
to which his son Charles and his daughter Helen added $6,000, and later 
$20,000 for its endowment. 

In the fall of 1902 the chemistry department moved into its new 
quarters in the northern half of the building. ‘The veteran Professor Baker 
had died while the building was under construction. The young Profes- 
sor Blanchard had charge of the department when the move was made, 
and he continued as its head for nearly four decades. A year later the 
first two floors of the south side of the building were occupied by the 
physics department under Professor Naylor. The mathematics depart- 
ment headed by Professor Brown took over the third floor. Minshall 
Laboratory, while inadequately equipped at the start, set a new standard 
of roominess and possibility for development of teaching and research in 
the physical sciences. 

In 1903 the trustees elected Edwin Holt Hughes as president, and 
asked Dr. Gobin to serve as vice president. Fearful of the possibilities 
of friction in such a situation, Hughes inquired of Dr. William F. Mc- 
Dowell, then secretary of the Methodist Board of Education, regarding 
Dr. Gobin’s personality. The answer, “Gobin is a dear,” not only re- 
moved any cause for worry that Hughes may have felt, but accurately 
described what everyone thought of Hillary Gobin. He continued to 
serve as vice president for nearly twenty years, working helpfully and 
congenially with the three men much younger than himself who in turn 
succeeded him as president. 


5. The Many Activities of Belle A. Mansfield 


No one, not even President Simpson or Cyrus Nutt or Hillary Gobin 
played as wide a variety of roles in the history of Asbury or DePauw as 
did Mrs. Belle A. Mansfield, as a faculty wife from 1879 to 1883, and as 
a member of the staff from 1886 to 1911. 

Belle Aurelia Babb had been graduated from Iowa Wesleyan in 1867, 
and after teaching a year in Simpson College had married one of her 
college teachers, John M. Mansfield. In 1869 she was admitted to the 
bar, becoming the first woman in the United States authorized to practice 
law. Curiously it was three years later that she received the Bachelor of 
Law degree, also from Iowa Wesleyan. After study in London and Paris 
and teaching history and belles-lettres as a colleague of her husband in 
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Iowa Wesleyan, she had her first years in Greencastle from 1879 to 1883, 
when her husband was professor of natural sciences in Asbury. During 
these years she took an active part in university life, spending a large 
amount of time gratuitously cataloging books in the library, helping to 
administer honors examinations, and even participating along with fac- 
ulty members in the Sunday afternoon lecture program, with talks on 
such subjects as “Christ in Literature” and “England’s Progress in Liter- 
ature.” 

In January 1886, two and a half years after her husband’s retirement 
had been necessitated by a breakdown, she returned as preceptress of 
Ladies’ Hall. Her annual reports to the president regularly mentioned 
her attempts to make the hall “as homelike and inviting as possible,” and 
made requests for such articles as a piano, newspapers, and games. One 
year she asked for $200 and received $100 for financing social affairs. 
Each year her reports became more enthusiastic about conditions in the 
hall, as she referred to the past year as the best that the hall had 
experienced, and to the additional girls who would like to have rooms 
but could not be accommodated. She continued as preceptress of Ladies’ 
Hall until 1901. 

Almost immediately Mrs. Mansfield undertook two other responsibili- 
ties. From 1886 to 1893 she served as registrar, and from 1886 to 1890 
as professor of history. She made rather enthusiastic reports regarding 
the progress of her students in history, especially of those who did the 
advanced work for honors. When Colonel Weaver took over the teaching 
of history in 1890, Mrs. Mansfield became professor of aesthetics and the 
history of music. 

On the resignation of Dean Mills of the School of Art in 1893 and 
Dean Howe of the School of Music in 1894, Mrs. Mansfield assumed 
the deanship of those schools, continuing to hold the dual responsibility 
until her illness and death in 1911. In both of the schools, she did gen- 
eral administrative work and gave instruction in history and theory, but 
not in any technical branches. 

Financial arrangements for her were worked out on a different basis 
from preceding ones and also different from those of any other member of 
the staff. As preceptress she received room and board and a salary of 
$400. As dean of the two schools she was to receive fifteen percent of their 
gross income up to $7,000, and ten percent of any income above that 
figure, with a guaranteed minimum of $1,000. It is probably because 
of her successful management of the affairs of the schools of Music and 
Art that they did not fall by the wayside in the 1890’s, as did the other 
professional schools. 

As though these were not sufficient duties, Mrs. Mansfield was also 
scheduled in the 1893 announcement of extension courses to offer lec- 
tures in “The Philosophy of Aesthetics and the Fine Arts,” as well as in 
music and art. 
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Mrs. Mansfield was particularly interested in fostering activities 
among the coeds. For one of her special projects, the annual Panthy- 
gaterian dinner (described in chapter XIII), she composed a song, begin- 
ning: 

; Oh I’m a jolly Thy-gatare! 
I wear gay clothes and powder my hair, 
And lay aside every thought of care 
When this festive night comes round, 


and concluding: 


Hurrah for Pan-Thygaterian ho! 

We live the life the Thy-gater knows 
And leave behind our books and beaux 
When this festive night comes round. 


Mrs. Mansfield took her regular turn on the Sunday afternoon lecture 
program, using a wide variety of subjects, ranging from “Christ the Cen- 
tral Figure of History,” “Man the Glory of God,” and “The Book of Job 
as a Work of Art,” to various subjects in art and literature. She was active 
in the Methodist Church, as a steward on the official board, as Sunday 
School superintendent, and as teacher of a large class of college men and 
women. 

She contributed many articles to the student publications, chiefly on 
her travels and on literary subjects. In one she made a plea for more 
thorough study of the English language, and in another urged that at least 
an hour a day be devoted to general reading, suggesting fifteen minutes 
for a newspaper, ten minutes for poetry, twenty for fiction, and fifteen 
for essay or biography. She played a viola in the university orchestra, 
and was active in the Woman’s Club of Greencastle. As a consequence 
of her early interest in law, she was in 1892, according to the student news- 
paper, among the fourteen “newly pledged men” of Delta Chi, then a 
fraternity for law students. 

During the first several years she was at DePauw Mrs. Mansfield 
carried the burden of financing the care of her husband, who never re- 
covered from the mental collapse which had caused his resignation in 
1883. Following his death in a California institution in 1894, Dr. John 
wrote: 


During all this trying period, his heroic wife stood unflinchingly at her post 
as professor in DePauw University, faithfully providing means by which 
her afflicted husband might have the best medical attention and the other 
care which he so much needed. She has had during these dark years the 
sincere sympathy of the few friends who knew her silent and secret sorrow. 


Mrs. Mansfield had a severe illness during the winter of 1909-10, 
and in the spring it was announced that she would give up her position 
as dean of the School of Music. She continued in that position, how- 
ever, until the arrival of Dean McCutchan in January 1911, and as dean 
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of the School of Art through the year 1910-11. She died at the home of a 


brother in Aurora, Illinois, August 2, 1911. DePauw was represented at 
her funeral by Dr. Gobin and Miss Smith. 

A contemporary described her as “a woman of commanding presence, 
strong mind, great heart, genial disposition, and very exceptional execu- 
tive ability.” Although her influence was doubtless greatest on the young 
women, one DePauw man, writing many years after his undergraduate 
days, remembered her as “the greatest inspiration” of his college days. 
Dean Howe, recalling her cooperation in the early days of the School of 
Music, believed she was not only the “salt of the earth,” but the “salt of 
heaven.” 

In view of her long, devoted, and capable services it was a fitting, but 
all too small tribute to her, that the Women’s Hall, after extensive re- 
modelling in 1918, should have been renamed “Mansfield Hall.” 


6. Phi Beta Kappa 


It was at almost exactly the time that Dr. John became president that 
DePauw became the first school in Indiana to be granted a chapter of the 
national honorary society, Phi Beta Kappa. ‘That organization, founded 
in 1776 as a social fraternity, had since 1826 been a scholastic honorary 
organization, with chapters chiefly in the eastern part of the country, 
although between 1847 and 1860 Western Reserve, Kenyon, and Mari- 
etta had been granted chapters. 

A group of DePauw seniors and juniors, with Frank 'T. Lodge as the 
leader, in 1884 drew up a petition asking for a charter for a DePauw 
chapter. This was not considered until a meeting of the organization’s 
senate in 1886, where three different actions were taken. First the peti- 
tion was rejected because no one of the signers was still on the campus 
and because it was not sponsored by any member of Phi Beta Kappa; 
then it was granted by a vote of 10-9; and then refused because it was 
considered unwise to grant a charter by so close a vote. 

DePauw’s prospects improved when Dr. Shadrach Bowman, dean of 
the School of Theology, was made a member of the chapter at Dickinson 
College upon its receiving a charter in 1887. He secured the sponsorship 
of the Dickinson chapter for DePauw’s application; then the senate 
recommended and in September 1889 the national council granted De- 
Pauw’s request for a chapter. On December 17, 1889 DePauw’s chapter 
was formally established in Dr. Bowman’s lecture room in Middle Col- 
lege. ‘Temporary officers were Phi Beta Kappas from other chapters, 
Bowman of Dickinson, C. A. Waldo of Wesleyan, then professor at 
Rose Polytechnic and later at DePauw and Purdue, and William C. 
Ball of Harvard, editor of the Terre Haute Gazeteer. Seven new members 
were elected, of whom three were active members of the faculty, Pro- 
fessors Weaver, Swahlen, and Curtiss, one a former member, John C. 
Ridpath, two were trustees, and the seventh a physician and minister, 
Salem B. ‘Town. Professor Weaver was elected president and Profes- 
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sor Swahlen secretary, and these two men served in these capacities for 
twenty years. Meetings were generally held in the “Beechcroft” home of 
Professor Weaver, and thus the slightly inaccurate legend arose that the 
organization was founded there. 

Within a few days nine additional men were elected to membership. 
These included President John and Bishop Bowman, Dr. Gobin, New- 
Jand and Charles DePauw and other trustees. In June Professors Post 
and Baker and two trustees were added. But at the same time the organi- 
zation finally got around to accomplishing its main purpose, electing four 
men from the senior class. ‘These first student members were men of 
whom the chapter could well be proud. Albertus T. Briggs became a 
successful minister and district superintendent; Addison W. Moore and 
Charles W. ‘Treat became professors at Chicago and Lawrence; and Roy 
O. West became a leading Chicago attorney and secretary of the interior 
in the Coolidge cabinet, and was president for more than a quarter of a 
century of DePauw’s Board of ‘Trustees and Visitors. 

The general practice during the early years was to elect the men from 
the upper fourth of the senior class. Ranking was difficult to determine 
during the years when only grades of P were given for passing work, but 
easier after the P1, P2, and P3 system was adopted in 1896, when aver- 
ages between P1 and P2 were required. Women were not considered for 
membership at first. Whether they should be admitted was discussed 
now and then from 1893 until 1898, when a decision in their favor was 
finally reached, and two women, Josephine Cartwright (Ives) and Madge 
Headley, were elected. When the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion was celebrated in 1939, amends were made to the surviving women 
among those who had been eligible for membership between 1889 and 
1897, as they were belatedly awarded their coveted keys. 

There was frequent discussion, both within and without the organiza- 
tion, as to whether criteria other than grades should be used in the se- 
lection of members. In a notable case in 1912 two students whose grades 
would have entitled them to membership were not elected. As in the 
case of the original exclusion of women, there were second thoughts, and 
these two were elected in 1922. The general practice has been to use 
grades as the sole basis for election, except in cases of discipline for dis- 
honesty. 

For the next twenty years or more members of the faculty were fre- 
quently elected to membership. Former students who had achieved fame 
were also elected, such as Albert G. Porter, once governor of Indiana, 
and Senator Albert J. Beveridge. Occasionally men who had had no 
connection with Asbury or DePauw were elected, notably James Whit- 
comb Riley, Edward Eggleston, President John M. Coulter of Indiana 
University, and Vice President Charles W. Fairbanks. It has been 
pointed out that while several prominent Republicans were chosen, As- 
bury’s own Democratic Senator Voorhees was not so honored. 

The value of the Phi Beta Kappa organization was primarily in its 
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stimulation of scholarship among the students. But it also had a pres- 
tige value to the university, especially as the DePauw chapter was the 
first in Indiana, and one of only four west of the Alleghenies. Although 
there would seem to be no rational way to calculate its financial value, 
the Greencastle Banner once declared that it was worth more than a mil- 
lion dollars to the university. 


7. The Spanish-American War 


Aside from causing the demise of the military unit which had been on the 
campus since 1876, the Spanish-American War appears to have had rela- 
tively little impact on DePauw, so far as can be determined by surviving 
records. The student weekly Palladium, however, was early alert to the 
coming of the war. Its editor, Charles A. Beard, later a distinguished 
historian and political scientist, shortly after the blowing up of the Maine 
in the harbor of Havana in February 1898, editorialized: “It seems that 
Providence is pushing this country into war with Spain.” ‘Two months 
later he noted that some of the cadets were having visions of careers as 
generals. 

In April in answer to a call for volunteers fifty students organized a 
company, and tendered their services to Governor Mount. The gover- 
nor reported an oversupply of volunteers, and the group was not 
accepted. An indeterminate number entered the service individually, 
especially in the 159th Indiana Infantry Volunteers. 

In the fall there were frequent reports that students were returning 
to the campus, and going to Indianapolis to be mustered out of the ser- 
vice, about fifteen being mentioned at one time, and later an unspeci- 
fied number of members of Company I of the 159th Infantry. ‘This com- 
pany was commanded by Captain Wilbur Starr, who had been a student 
in DePauw for three years in the early 1890's, and was making a reputa- 
tion as a singer. 

Among DePauw men in the service were at least two colonels, Aman- 
dus N. Grant, who had been a private in the Civil War, and Edwin P. 
Thayer. William W. Abernathy was a major in a Missouri regiment. 
DePauw alumni included at least two medical captains, Homer I. Jones 
and S. W. Foxworthy, the latter cited for gallantry under fire in the 
Philippines. ‘Three men whose first service was in this war were to rise to 
high rank in World War I, Captain Omar Bundy, Lieutenant William 
M. Grose, and Allan Buchanan, who was then in the Naval Academy. 

Perhaps deserving special mention is Hosford E. Valentine of the 
class of 1886, who resigned as mayor of an lowa town, and became a 
corporal. At least one DePauw man also served with the Y.M.C.A. 

The only fatality which has been noted was the death in a training 
camp of William E. Oden of the class of 1889. 

Among five former students in the House of Representatives during 
the war, Charles L. Henry served on its Foreign Relations Committee. 


The Early Twentieth Century 


CHAPTER XII 


DuriNnc THE YEARS between the opening of the century and the close of 
World War I the financial affairs of the university showed gradual im- 
provement. In less than twenty years almost as many new buildings 
were erected as had been built during all the preceding years. ‘The Acad- 
emy declined in attendance and was closed, but students of college grade 
increased in such numbers as to enlarge the total attendance. It was per- 
haps only natural that the Methodist Episcopal Church, noting the prog- 
ress of the university and the work of the presidents under whom the 
progress was being made, should choose them for its highest offices. 


1. Three Presidents Who Became Bishops 


The presidency of DePauw University in the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century apparently offered the ideal breeding ground for the bish- 
opric of the Methodist Church, for three of its presidents during those 
years were made bishops. ‘To be sure there were precedents for this, as 
two of the early Asbury presidents, Matthew Simpson and Thomas Bow- 
man, had become bishops. Likewise a later president, G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, was to be made a bishop in 1936. But at this time within a period 
of sixteen years Edwin Holt Hughes reached the episcopacy after five 
years as president, Francis J. McConnell after three years, and George 
R. Grose after twelve years. 

In the backgrounds of these three men there was much in common. 
They were born in Ohio or West Virginia; they had undergraduate de- 
grees from Ohio Wesleyan; they had theological degrees from the Boston 
University School of Theology; all had served churches in New England. 
They all came to DePauw directly from pulpits—Hughes from Malden, 
Massachusetts, McConnell from Brooklyn, and Grose from Baltimore. 
They were all in early middle age when they assumed the presidency; 
Hughes and McConnell were thirty-seven years old and Grose was forty- 
three. 

These were all men who met the specifications drawn up by the trustees 
in 1903 in a new statement of the duties of the president. Whatever else 
the president does, the trustees stated, he must “stand for and empha- 
size the Christian ideals of the college over which he presides.” With 
the abolition of the office of chancellor they assigned again to the presi- 
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dent the financial duties that had previously fallen on the president, 
mentioning especially raising money for increased endowment, and keep- 
ing in touch with the presiding elders and pastors of the Indiana confer- 
ences, to maintain their cooperation in promoting gifts from the churches 
for current expenses. He was to “develop clear and clean cut plans for 
the University,” confer with the faculty individually and in groups, and 
to formulate and state the general methods of discipline, to be adminis- 
tered by the vice president. For the first time, the president was not ex- 
pected to teach, but the selection of teachers was to be one of his major 
responsibilities. 

Presidents Hughes, McConnell, and Grose each in turn accepted these 
responsibilities whole-heartedly and attacked his new duties with vigor. 
Each was a forceful religious leader on the campus, throughout Indiana, 
and beyond. Each succeeded in bringing able new teachers to the cam- 
pus, in conducting successful financial campaigns, in the erection of new 
buildings, or in a combination of these accomplishments. 

For each of these presidents the usual elaborate inauguration cere- 
monies were held. A half-week of festivities for President Hughes in 
December 1903 opened with special services in the Greencastle churches, 
President William L. Bryan of Indiana University preaching in the 
Christian Church. An afternoon service was addressed by the Rev. Dr. 
William F. McDowell, then secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, and President W. E. Stone of Purdue spoke in the 
evening. Monday and Tuesday were given to inspection of university 
and fraternity buildings, an art exhibit, an oratorical contest, an inter- 
class basketball game, receptions, and a “love feast of the Society of the 
Alumni.” After the academic procession on Wednesday morning the 
main address was given by Senator Albert J. Beveridge, on “School and 
Nation.” Following a charge by President James W. Bashford of Ohio 
Wesleyan, President Hughes spoke on “The Meanings of Christian Edu- 
cation.” The student paper referred to his speech as “eloquent,” con- 
taining the “brilliant thoughts of a brilliant man.” 

The inauguration of President McConnell in March 1909 followed a 
similar pattern. Preachers at the Sunday morning services included Pres- 
ident Theodore Kemp of Illinois Wesleyan and at the Presbyterian 
Church President George L. MacIntosh of Wabash. The university ser- 
vice in the afternoon was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Nicholson, 
then secretary of the Board of Education of the Methodist Church (both 
he and Dr. McDowell, who had spoken in the same capacity at the in- 
auguration of Hughes five years earlier, soon became bishops). An “edu- 
cational symposium” on Tuesday was addressed by Professor Borden P. 
Bowne of Boston University, a teacher of both Hughes and McConnell 
and of many later members of the DePauw staff, and by the presidents of 
Earlham College and Indiana University. At the inauguration ceremony, 


following addresses by President Welch of Ohio Wesleyan and Bishop 
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Hughes, the new president himself made the main address on “The Chris- 
tian Ideal and the Pursuit of Knowledge.” 

President Grose was inaugurated four years later. An unusual feature 
was the presence of his four predecessors, John, Gobin, Hughes, and 
McConnell. The chairman of the ceremonies was the Honorable Charles 
W. Fairbanks, a former vice president of the United States, then a mem- 
ber of the DePauw Board of ‘Trustees. The main addresses were by Presi- 
dent William O. Thompson of Ohio State University, and by President 
Grose, who spoke on “The Task of Modern Education.” 


2. Improving Finances 


Beginning with the administration of President Hughes, all financial as- 
pects of the university rapidly increased in scope. When he came about 
two-thirds of the income from the total endowment of $230,000 was re- 
quired for paying annuities. An accumulated debt from preceding years 
amounted to nearly $20,000. The annual budget was about $52,000. 
For the first time in many years, at the end of the year 1904-05 there 
was a small surplus rather than a debt. 

It was in 1905 that the negotiations with representatives of Andrew 
Carnegie for his gift of $50,000 for a library were completed (for the 
building of the library, see the following section). A condition of the gift 
was that the university raise an equal amount for endowment of the li- 
brary. ‘The trustees in June 1905 decided to include the campaign for 
library endowment in a larger campaign, asking for a total of $250,000. 
Starting with themselves, they pledged on the spot $18,700 toward the 
library endowment and $12,500 toward the general endowment. J. 
Smith Talley led the subscriptions with $10,000, and others pledged 
amounts varying from $50 to $3,000, President Hughes subscribing 
$1,500. 

Although this was an encouraging start, by October the president was 
greatly disappointed in having received subscriptions of only $25,000, 
including those of the trustees, toward the library endowment, and he 
questioned the possibility of raising the whole $250,000. Apparently 
efforts to raise the whole amount were given up, but by April 1906, $57,- 
ooo had been pledged for the library endowment. 

An addition to the endowment came from the settlement of the affairs 
of the DePauw College for Women in New Albany. This institution, 
which had earlier been fostered by the DePauw family, had not been 
operating for several years. A settlement in 1906 brought about $23,000 
in cash and bank stock to the university, together with the large building 
and grounds, which brought in various rental amounts during subse- 
quent years. Some books and equipment were also brought from the 
defunct college, and the university henceforth was to receive from any 
further distributions of the DePauw estate the five per cent which his 


bequest had assigned to DePauw College. 
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It was at this same time that the Honorable Marvin Campbell of 
South Bend entered the picture. He was an active manufacturer and an 
active Methodist, who impressed the Northwest Indiana Conference with 
an address on the theme “Capital is of two classes: cash and culture.” 
Realizing the university’s need for an additional income of $10,000 an- 
nually until the endowment could be increased, Mr. Campbell launched 
a plan by which 2,000 individuals were to promise annual gifts of five 
dollars or more for five years, and with the hearty approval of the trustees, 
he personally put the plan into operation. Pledges were received, some 
promising more than the minimum suggested, a few less, and the net 
results over the next five years amounted to something over $45,000. 
The income from this fund was the chief factor in averting the deficits 
that had plagued the university nearly every year since its founding. 
It might indeed be considered the turning point in the financial history 
of the university, as balances rather than deficits have been customary 
since that time. 

Early in his administration President McConnell launched the first 
successful major drive for endowment. It was sometimes referred to as 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary Jubilee Fund, as it was planned for com- 
pletion by 1912. An appeal for help was made to the (Rockefeller) 
General Education Board. Its representative, who made an investigating 
trip to Greencastle, was favorably impressed by the student body, the 
educational standards, and the financial administration. ‘The General 
Education Board then offered $100,000, if $400,000 were secured in sub- 
scriptions by December 31, 1911. 

Directing the campaign were President McConnell and Doctors Wade 
and Town. Dr. Salem B. Town had for several years been financial 
secretary of the university, and Dr. Cyrus U. Wade, long a successful 
minister, had been employed as endowment secretary primarily for this 
campaign. Dr. Wade, as leader of the solicitors, was aided by men ap- 
pointed by each of the conferences. 

Among the inaugural gifts were two of $10,000 each from the widows 
of the university’s great benefactors, Washington C. DePauw and Clem 
Studebaker. The largest individual gift was $25,000 from Jay H. Neff, 
of the Asbury class of 1877, a lawyer, publisher, and once mayor of 
Kansas City. The trustees subscribed about $100,000, and the ministers 
of Indiana about $75,000. Members of the faculty subscribed $6,500, 
and students over $10,000. The seniors in 1911 made a class gift of 
$500, and added the profits from their class play. The students were 
asked, on scattering to their homes for the summer, to aid in the campaign 
in their localities. On the last day of the year, in the Methodist churches 
of the state, thousands responded to the final appeal with modest sub- 
scriptions. By January 1, 1912, the campaign was successfully completed, 
and a few months later the total subscription had reached $550,546, 
including the gift of the General Education Board. ‘This was said to be 
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the largest fund as yet raised for the purpose of higher education in the 
state of Indiana. The entire expense of the canvass was $24,549. 

An unfortunate result of this success, as of previous financial advances, 
was the spreading of the idea that the needs of the university were now 
satisfied. As if in answer to such a complacent attitude President Grose 
in 1913, early in his administration, announced new objectives. In the 
way of buildings they included a gymnasium, a women’s dormitory, an 
administration building, an art building, and by way of endowment the 
provision of an unlimited number of professorships, each endowed by 
$100,000, and of scholarships, each endowed by $6,000. It was in 1916 
that Edward Rector of Chicago, a new trustee, began his great interest 
in the university. He promptly made a start toward carrying out these 
objectives, as he donated a women’s dormitory, made a motion unani- 
mously adopted by the trustees to start a campaign for $1,000,000 for 
endowment and buildings, and gave a small sum for scholarships and 
began planning for the great Rector Scholarship Foundation. From then 
on the history of DePauw University was to be in considerable part the 
further story of the gifts and the vision of Edward Rector. 

The plan for a million dollar endowment campaign which the trustees 
adopted in 1916 was modified to call for $600,000 for endowment and 
$400,000 for buildings. The gymnasium, the dormitory, and the admini- 
stration building, all under construction or in the planning stage, and all 
being paid for by gifts, were considered as fulfilment of the building part 
of the campaign. The General Education Board promised $150,000 
toward the $600,000 endowment, if the university would raise the re- 
mainder. Although conditions were not favorable, with various drives 
for church purposes under way, and the war in Europe, and although 
they became more unfavorable after the United States became involved 
in the war in April 1917, the campaign was conducted vigorously and 
proved successful. The work of President Grose and Endowment Secre- 
tary Wade was supplemented during the last year of the campaign by 
that of the Rev. Demetrius Tillotson as a field representative. Mr. 
Rector was also very helpful, securing gifts of $60,000 from personal 
friends, in addition to his own generous contribution. 

By the end of February 1919 the subscriptions, including that of the 
General Education Board, totaled $602,000. In contrast with the 4,700 
contributors to the $500,000 endowment campaign of 1910-11, there 
were only 575 donors this time. Three gave approximately $50,000 each, 
and forty-eight others amounts varying from $1,000 to $20,000. The 
entire cost of the solicitation was about $6,000. 

This fund established a number of endowed professorships at $50,000 
each. Five professorships gained entirely new endowments, two of which 
were named in honor of former DePauw teachers, the John Clark Rid- 
path professorship of history and the John P. D. John professorship of 
mathematics. These and the James Whitcomb Riley professorship of 
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English literature were provided from general subscriptions. Joseph Boyer 
endowed the chair of physics, and A. B. Cline endowed a chair of ap- 
plied Christianity in memory of his son, Ner William Cline. In two 
cases additions were made to former gifts bringing them to a total of 
$50,000, thus establishing the Simison professorship of Latin and the 
Martin V. Beiger professorship of English Bible. The university received 
other substantial gifts independent of the campaigns. Simeon Smith of 
Bloomfield, Indiana, gave $100,000, a part of which was used to endow 
a professorship of chemistry. Milton S. Durham of the class of 1852 
and his wife and the Rev. William R. Halstead and Mrs. Ella Pegg 
Halstead, all of Terre Haute, made large gifts. A part of the Halstead 
gift was designated for library endowment and a part for faculty pen- 
sions. In 1916 Bascom O’Hair gave the university the Commercial Hotel 
of Greencastle, then valued at $25,000. 

By 1919 the financial condition of the university was vastly different 
from what it had been two decades earlier. Buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment were valued at more than $1,000,000. The treasurer, by adding to 
the amount of endowment actually on hand the face value of the sub- 
scriptions to the recent campaign, was able to report a total of $2,115,000 
of endowment. For the year 1917-18 (1918-19 was abnormal and its 
figures would be misleading), income was a trifle over $163,000 and 
expenses a trifle under that amount. 

The policy of charging incidental fees rather than tuition was contin- 
ued, and there was a gradual increase in these fees. Fees charged all 
students in the late 1880’s amounted to $15.75 a year, and the chief 
additional fees were those of $5.00 a term for oratory and $6.00 a term 
for chemistry. By 1918-19, however, the minimum fees amounted to 
$87, and additional fees for various science courses ranged from $2.00 
to $7.50. Rooms in Women’s Hall were originally rented for 4o¢ a week 
if the girl did her own cleaning, and 60¢ a week if maid service was in- 
cluded. By 1919 rooms in Rector, Mansfield, and Florence Halls rented 
at rates varying from $36 to $70 a year, as contrasted with the earlier 
approximately $15 to $22.00. Charges for board in the dormitories had 
advanced from something under $100 to $144. Adding together the fees, 
with allowance for some science courses, and room and board, it would 
appear that these minimum necessities would have cost a student in the 
late 1880's approximately $125, and in 1918-19 a little over $300. 

As for faculty salaries, in 1887-88 the president received $2,500, the 
vice president and the deans of the professional schools $2,000 Cor in 
one case $2,400), six of the full professors $1,500, two of them $1,200, 
and others smaller amounts. By the turn of the century there had been 
increases of about $100 for most of the staff. By 1918-19 the president’s 
salary had doubled to $5,000. Six of the professors, most of whom had 
some additional administrative responsibilities, received either $2,600 
or $2,400, The standard salary for a department head, received by 
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eleven men, was $2,300, with the remainder of the staff having salaries 
considerably below that figure. (The author leaves it for the reader to 
judge whether the faculty was receiving a fair share in the increasing 
prosperity of the university.) 


3. [he New Buildings 


Scarcely had the departments of chemistry, physics, and mathematics 
become acclimated to their new Minshall Laboratory when definite steps 
were taken toward the building of a library—in a sense a laboratory for 
most of the other departments of the university. Its quarters on the third 
floor of West College had never been adequate, and the supplementary 
departmental libraries were inconveniently scattered among various 
buildings. 

Andrew Carnegie in the early years of the twentieth century was giving 
libraries to many communities and colleges, and an appeal was made to 
him late in 1903. Although DePauw’s case was supported by Senators 
Beveridge of Indiana and Fairbanks of Ohio, Speaker Joe Cannon of 
Illinois and Governor Durbin of Indiana, it was at first refused. But by 
June, 1905, Carnegie’s agents had agreed to give $50,000 for a building, if 
the university would raise a supporting endowment of the same amount. 
The trustees accepted this proposition, and subscriptions of $57,000 were 
secured, as previously mentioned. The Honorable George W. Faris and 
his wife purchased the lot for the building in memory of their son George 
of the class of 1900. 

Ground was broken in January 1908 in a ceremony in which President 
Hughes and Financial Secretary Town held a plow pulled by 150 stu- 
dents. ‘The library was dedicated in October, but owing to delays in re- 
ceiving shelving and other equipment it could not be used until the fol- 
lowing spring. It represented a great step forward, although it had not 
been adequately planned for library purposes, and was said by a faculty 
member to have been out of date the day it was dedicated. With a large 
reading room and stacks on the first floor, and seminar rooms with de- 
partmental libraries on the second floor, it served as the library for nearly 
half a century. After the erection of the Roy O. West Library, it was 
transformed into the Art Center. 

At long last a gymnasium was built. For physical education—formal 
or informal—there had been nothing better than improvised quarters, 
“dark and dingy,” in old West College. As early as 1879 Captain Wheeler 
of the military department had urged a building for armory and gymna- 
sium, and thereafter students and faculty had from time to time contin- 
ued to plead for it. By 1899 the trustees had gone so far as to appoint a 
committee to plan for such a building as soon as funds should become 
available. Later one could see in the office of Financial Secretary ‘Town 
a sketch of a “large red castle-like building, surmounted by towers” and 
a blueprint for a proposed gymnasium. 
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Definite steps were taken by the class of 1910. Shortly before gradu- 
ation this class started a fund, its members themselves subscribing $500, 
matched by $500 from the father of a member of the class, and sending 
letters to alumni asking for subscriptions. The proceeds of $230 from a 
minstrel show were donated, and by the end of May $2,000 was in hand 
or in sight. In 1912 the Commercial Club of Greencastle gave the uni- 
versity some lots in the Commercial Place area just east of the city, with 
the expectation that some of them would provide a site for a new athletic 
field and others would be sold toward financing the gymnasium. 

President Grose in advocating the building of a gymnasium stressed 
two points in addition to its importance in the general physical education 
program. The attendance of women was gaining on that of men, and no 
more men could be attracted until a gymnasium had been provided. His 
second point referred to the use of a gymnasium for various public oc- 
casions. By 1914 the trustees acted. They decided on a $100,000 building, 
and placed in charge of the solicitation Dr. Cyrus Wade, who had 
recently been successful in leading the campaign for the $500,000 en- 
dowment. The first major gift was of $10,000 from Mr. and Mrs. D. 
B. Caldwell. Mrs. Caldwell was a daughter of Bishop Bowman, and 
because of this gift and in recognition of Dr. Bowman’s services it was 
considered appropriate to name the building the Bowman Memorial. 

Ground was broken in March 1915, the plow ceremony being repeated 
with President Grose and Vice President Gobin at the handles. At Com- 
mencement the cornerstone was laid, and in March 1916 the building 
was dedicated with elaborate ceremonies. ‘The morning meeting was 
presided over by Governor Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana and addressed 
by the president of Ohio State University, William O. Thompson. In 
the afternoon former Vice President Charles W. Fairbanks was presid- 
ing officer, and Bishop William F. McDowell the main speaker. 

The building cost about $127,000. It did not include everything that 
had been originally planned; in fact, it fell far short of the glowing de- 
scription given by the young Ford Frick in the 1915 Mirage, for it lacked 
the indoor field with diamond, tennis court, and track, and the cork 
track around the main floor. Its chief defect was that it provided only 
the one large floor which was forced to serve for men’s and women’s 
physical education classes, and for varsity and intramural sports. It did 
nevertheless mark a great advance for the physical education program, 
with the large main floor, swimming pool, bowling alley, lockers, showers, 
and offices. It served when needed as a large auditorium, and also to some 
extent anticipated a union building, in providing as meeting and social 
rooms Dougherty Hall, named for the president of the board of trustees, 
and Evans Hall, named for Mrs. E. B. Evans, a generous Greencastle 
donor. 

Within three months of the dedication of the Bowman Memorial Build- 
ing, the trustees in June 1916 agreed on the construction of two additional 
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buildings. The offer of Edward Rector to give $100,000 for a women’s 
dormitory was enthusiastically accepted, and work was started almost 
immediately. The ground breaking took place on what the Mirage called 
a “morning of hilarity,” when with classes dismissed the now familiar 
plow scene was reenacted, this time with Mr. Rector helping President 
Grose hold the plow. Mr. Rector took a great personal interest in the 
building, visiting many campuses and inspecting their dormitories. As 
President Grose expressed it, Rector “put himself into every brick and 
stone of Rector Hall.” Mrs. Rector and Dean Katharine S. Alvord were 
equally interested in every detail of the furnishings and decorations. 

The building was completed and occupied in the fall of 1917. At the 
exercises in Meharry Hall Mr. Rector presented it to Roy O. West, 
as acting president of the trustees, and after a parade to Rector Hall it 
was formally accepted, and thrown open for inspection and a reception. 
Rector added another $100,000 to his original gift to cover additional 
expenses for the building and its furnishings. It was named in honor of 
his father, Isaac Rector, who had been a trustee of old Asbury at the time 
women were first admitted. 

Plans for the Administration Building began in 1916, when Mrs. Clem 
Studebaker and her sons George and Clem, Jr. offered $50,000 for such 
a building, in honor of the late Clement Studebaker, who had been head 
of the foremost wagon building firm in the United States and had for 
twenty years been one of the most active trustees of Asbury and DePauw. 
Mrs. Studebaker died before the building was completed, and her place 
as a donor was taken by her daughter, Mrs. Charles A. Carlisle. The 
family added $8,000 to what they had originally promised, and the build- 
ing was completed and dedicated in June 1918, Colonel George Stude- 
baker making the presentation and Bishop McConnell delivering the 
principal address. It made possible the assembling of the administra- 
tive offices, previously scattered over the campus, into a beautiful build- 
ing entirely adequate for the limited administrative staff of that time. 
Its second floor included an especially attractive room paneled with gum 
for faculty and trustee meetings. 

During the last three or four years of this new building program, sev- 
eral old buildings were more or less extensively remodeled. As the School 
of Art had closed, the old Simpson home was available for some other 
use, and in 1915 its final transformation made it the first home of the 
domestic science department. A year later, pronounced in poor repair 
and difficult to rebuild, it was torn down to make way for Rector Hall. 
The domestic science department, rechristened “home economics,” 
moved to a new home in the remodeled Williamson residence on the 
corner of Spring Avenue and Simpson Street. 

Rosabower was renovated in 1915 at a cost of over $5,000, and became 
an annex to Florence Hall, housing about a dozen girls. No longer needed 
as a dormitory after the opening of Rector Hall in 1917, it became an 
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infirmary, at first for students of both sexes, and by the fall of 1918 for the 
S.A.T.C. 

Meanwhile, old West College needed extensive repairs. In 1911 it 
was braced with concrete columns and steel girders, and twelve wooden 
pillars were placed on the gymnasium floor, making it even less satisfac- 
tory for gymnasium purposes than it had been. In 1914 when the south 
and west walls bulged, the whole corner of the building was taken down 
and reconstructed. At the same time a new auditorium was created by 
taking out partitions on the second floor, and with improvements made 
during the next few years it became the Little Theater, with a seating 
capacity approximately equal to that of Meharry Hall. Over $4,000 
was thus spent on West College. 

Most extensive of the remodeling projects was the improvement of 
Women’s Hall. With the ample boarding facilities for women in the 
new Rector Hall and for men in Florence Hall, its dining room was no 
longer needed, and this section was divided into dormitory rooms. New 
plumbing and fireproof stairways partially modernized the old structure. 
Mr. Rector provided $10,000 of the $23,000 cost of this work. The 
building was renamed Mansfield Hall in honor of the long and varied 
services of Belle A. Mansfield as preceptress, dean, and professor. 

It was a remarkable record of construction within less than two dec- 
ades—Minshall Laboratory, Carnegie Library, Bowman Memorial Build- 
ing, Rector Hall, the Clem Studebaker Administration Building, and the 
remodeling of Mansfield Hall, Rosabower and West College. To all this 
was added the first systematic attempt at beautification of the campus, 
as 2,500 shrubs of various types were planted according to plans of a 
landscape architect, at the expense of the Studebakers. “A new DePauw 
is rapidly becoming a reality—new in its physical equipment,” a uni- 
versity publication stated, but it hastened to add that withal DePauw re- 
mained “old in her splendid traditions and her steadfast devotion to the 
high ideals of Christian education.” 


4. The Faculty 


Although the total membership of the faculty increased, the idea per- 
sisted through the early years of this century that a department should 
consist of one professor, who if necessary would have one or more assist- 
ants. Thus about twenty men constituted the core of the faculty, and for 
the most part the men in these positions held rather long tenure. 
Foreign Languages. In three of the foreign language departments men 
continued from the Asbury or the earliest DePauw years. Dr. Post, who 
had come in 1879, continued to head the Latin department, with assist- 
ance from Henry B. Longden in the earlier years and while he was on 
leave in Europe, and from Miss Dade B. Shearer after 1907. Miss 
Shearer came to DePauw with an A.B. from the University of Chicago, 
and earned an A.M. by study under Dr. Post. In Greek William F. 
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Swahlen served from 1887 to 1914, when he was succeeded by Rufus T. 
Stephenson, a graduate of Drury College with a Ph.D. from Leland 
Stanford University. Professor Longden, after teaching Greek and 
science in the preparatory department and Latin in the college, had be- 
come professor of German, and since 1895 had been assisted by Miss 
Minna Kern. After a number of teachers of Romance languages whose 
tenure had been rather short, Rose F, Laitem, who had studied in Cornell 
University and in the Sorbonne, came in 1904 and remained until 1914, 
when she was succeeded as head of the department by Edwin B. 
Nichols. He was a graduate of Wesleyan University, with a master’s 
degree from Harvard, had also studied in Leipzig and Paris and had 
taught in the University of Maine and the University of Cincinnati. 

Professors Post and Longden belong to Parts I, II, and III of this 
book. ‘They had given several years of service before 1884, and continued 
for a number of years after 1919. Dr. Post’s service covered fifty-three 
years; Dr. Longden’s college teaching did not cover quite that many, 
but if his teaching in the preparatory department were included his total 
would reach fifty-four; if his time as a student in the preparatory depart- 
ment and in college were included his years of connection with the uni- 
versity would reach sixty; and if his years as professor emeritus, during 
which he was frequently on the campus, were added, they would reach 
seventy-three. Post and Longden were alike in having been excellent 
students in small colleges, Dickinson and Asbury, and in having spent 
two years in study in Europe, mostly in Germany. They were alike in 
being highly esteemed as scholars, as teachers, and as administrators. 
Dr. Post in addition to his teaching served as either librarian, vice presi- 
dent, or dean for fifty of his fifty-three years, but always regarded his 
teaching as his primary duty and his greatest pleasure. Longden also was 
primarily a teacher until after 1919. Both took great interest in building 
their departmental libraries as essential aids to their advanced class 
work, and in the case of Dr. Post, to his own research. 

Dr. Post’s publications included two books, Latin at Sight and Evpi- 
grams of Martial, and many articles. He did a large amount of other 
scholarly work, but the exceedingly high standards he set for himself 
and his constant preoccupation with teaching and administrative duties 
kept him from publishing other books. An ordained minister, preaching 
occasionally, deeply religious, quiet, and unassuming, Dr. Post had hob- 
bies known to few even of his friends. He loved Shakespeare almost as 
much as he did the great Roman writers, and he stole hours from his 
Latin studies, especially on Sundays, to read and reread the plays of the 
ereat dramatist. And he played the organ. Few teachers have had the 
admiration of their students to the extent that Dr. Post did, and few 
have resisted so many and such persistent calls to higher paying posi- 
tions in larger universities. 

Doctors Longden and Post were unusually fortunate in the assistance 
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they received in their departments from Miss Kern and Miss Shearer. 
Miss Kern during her thirty-seven years of teaching German, and oc- 
casionally some French, was recognized as an unusually patient, but 
thorough teacher—indeed some alumni came to look back on her as the 
best teacher in the university. In Latin Miss Shearer’s reputation was 
very similar. 

The two men who headed the Greek department during these years 
were known on the campus as “Zeus,” and in both cases their personal 
appearance and dignity seemed to qualify them for that title. William F. 
Swahlen, Zeus from 1887 until his death in 1915, was the only graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania on the campus up to that time, but he 
had been acclimated to the middle west by twenty-three years at Mc- 
Kendree College and one at Kansas Wesleyan. Ordained a deacon by 
Bishop Simpson and an elder by Bishop Bowman many years earlier, he 
conducted a class meeting or taught a Bible class throughout his years at 
DePauw, and long served as secretary of the faculty. After his health 
broke in 1914, the long tenure of Dr. Stephenson began (which belongs 
chiefly to Part III). 

Dr. Longden was known as a most thorough teacher of German, 
teaching not only the language but also an appreciation of its literature. 
He used the German classics as points of departure for philosophical 
digressions on life and its meaning. Sympathetic with much of the Ger- 
man civilization he was sometimes referred to by students as “the 
Kaiser.” 

The coming of Professor Nichols in 1914 put the department of Ro- 
mance languages on a firm basis for the first time. This does not imply 
that there had not been good teaching of these languages previously, but 
it seems never to have been on a systematic or permanent basis. ‘The 
Romance languages had often been grouped with German in a depart- 
ment of modern languages, and Miss Laitem had combined the teaching 
of French with her duties as dean of women. Spanish had been offered 
only occasionally. From this point on both French and Spanish were 
taught regularly, and particularly as a result of World War I they tended 
to gain on German. 

Literature, Composition, and Speech. After 1896 English literature 
was separated from rhetoric and English composition, but until 1907 
oratory was combined with rhetoric and composition. Meanwhile Fran- 
cis J. Tilden, a graduate of DePauw with a master’s degree from Har- 
vard had been employed to teach English literature. When he resigned 
in 1904 to enter on a career in journalism and politics, he was succeeded 
by Adelbert F. Caldwell, a graduate of Colby College, who had done 

advanced work in Harvard and Oxford, and had taught in Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary and in Illinois Wesleyan University. Professor Tilden 
returned to the faculty in 1913 as head of a new department of compara- 
tive literature. From 1907 to 1916 the department of English composition 
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of Columbia University, formerly a teacher in Ohio Wesleyan, and 
thereafter by Raymond W. Pence. Holding both the A.B. and the 
A.M. from the Ohio State University, Pence had taught in state normal 
schools in Washington and Oregon and in Denison College. Among the 
instructors in the department, most of whom remained for but a short 
time, was Edna M. Hayes, who came in 1918 and remained four years, 
later returning as Mrs. Taylor for more than twenty additional years. 
In 1907 Harry B. Gough became the first professor to teach speech 
exclusively, with the title of professor of public speaking and debate. 
Holding both bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he had for five years been president of Hedding College. 

Thus four departments had been formed from what had been one 
department in the time of Joseph Carhart, who as recently as 1890 had 
held the title of professor of English literature, rhetoric, and elocution. 
It was perhaps logical enough that the field designated as elocution, 
oratory, after 1907 as public speaking, or later as speech, should be- 
come separate; in any case it has been a separate department most of 
the time since 1907. The division between English literature and Eng- 
lish composition is harder to justify, and seems to have grown out of the 
fact that composition remained for a time associated with oratory. As 
for the comparative literature, that seems to have grown out of the exi- 
gency of the situation, when Professor ‘Tilden returned to the faculty after 
an interim in which he had been succeeded in his former department of 
English literature by Professor Caldwell. Eventually, after the death of 
Professor Caldwell and the retirement of Professor ‘Tilden, the three de- 
partments were to be brought together into a department of English. 

Professors Tilden, Caldwell, Gough, and Pence all continued in service 
for many years, well into the period covered by Part III of this book, 
and therefore will not be discussed at this point, other than to say that 
they were all active, vigorous, and ambitious, and were leading their de- 
partments to notable advance. ‘The service of Professor Barnes, on the 
other hand, continued for only nine years. Few men have made so much 
of a mark in such a relatively short period. Into the department of 
thetoric and English composition he introduced courses in journalism, 
and he was an adviser of the DePauw Daily, and helped in the founding 
of the journalistic fraternity Sigma Delta Chi. He published two books, 
The Art of Writing English, prepared jointly with Rollo W. Brown, then 
on the Wabash faculty, and How to Teach Business Communication. 
For some time he traveled to Chicago on Saturdays to give lectures in 
the School of Commerce of the University of Chicago, and in 1916 he 
left DePauw to accept a position with that school and its University 
Press. 

The Social Sciences. Andrew Stephenson continued as professor of 
history until 1913. He frequently had as an assistant one of his recent 
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graduates. One of these was his son Carl, who later earned a Ph.D. 
at Harvard and had a long career as professor of history at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Stephenson was succeeded by William W. Sweet, a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan, with a B.D. from Drew Theological Seminary and 
a Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. Another Stephenson, 
George M. Cunrelated to the others), was for a year an instructor in the 
department, and later a professor in the University of Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Carson and Dean Alvord, who both did their chief work in other 
fields, also taught in the history department. 

James Riley Weaver from 1890 to 1894 had taught political science, 
sociology, economics, and history. After giving up history in 1894 he 
continued in the three other fields until 1908, when he surrendered the 
sociology to Cecil C. North, a graduate of the University of Nebraska 
with a Ph.D. from Chicago. North, in turn, was succeeded by William 
M. Hudson, a graduate of Baker with an A.M. from Yale, who had 
taught in the DePauw Academy, and in Cornell and Clark colleges. In 
1911 Weaver turned over the economics field to Harvey A. Wooster, 
who was succeeded the following year by Frank H. Streighthoff, a 
graduate of Wesleyan with a Ph.D. from Columbia. In 1916 Weaver 
was made professor emeritus, and was succeeded in political science by 
W. Wallace Carson, a graduate of Wofford College with an A.M. from 
Trinity (now Duke) and a Ph.D. from Wisconsin, with teaching ex- 
perience in Central College (Missouri) and Morningside College. ‘Thus 
at last the four generally recognized social sciences each had separate 
departmental status, although Dr. Carson bridged the fields of history 
and political science. 

In all of the social science fields growth was rapid. Enrollments in 
history had not been large under Stephenson, who had a reputation which 
intimidated many of the students, especially the women. One of the most 
widely known of DePauw teachers, he had a large personal library and 
built up also a large departmental library, in which he required students 
to do extensive reading and research. His publications included sylla- 
buses for his courses, Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Re- 
public, and A History of Roman Law. In addition to being known for a 
deep voice which could be heard all over the campus, he was admired by 
the students as sympathetic with the athletic program and helpful in 
developing it. One of his sons who became a historian has been men- 
tioned; a younger son, Robert, became the first DePauw graduate to re- 
ceive a Rhodes scholarship. 

When Professor Sweet succeeded Stephenson in 1913 the history de- 
partment immediately enrolled a larger number of students. Sweet's 
vigorous personality was attractive, and his boundless energy led him into 
a career of writing, preaching, and lecturing in addition to class work. 

In the other social science fields the change was even greater than it 
had been in history. Colonel Weaver in 1916 closed his remarkable career 
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when he became professor emeritus. After teaching modern languages 
for a year he had for thirty years been professor of political science, in- 
cluding history for several years, and sociology and economics for most of 
the period. His background of Civil War experience was of value, al- 
though much of the time he had been in Confederate prisons. Most valu- 
able was his long experience in the consular service in Europe. Aside 
from publishing syllabuses for some of his courses, and occasionally arti- 
cles on his experiences, he seems to have centered his interests almost 
exclusively on the development of the courses he conducted in his various 
fields. From the classes of few teachers have come so many scholarly 
men in the fields of history and government, perhaps the most notable 
among them Charles A. Beard and Frederick A. Ogg Cothers are men- 
tioned in the chapter on alumni). Professor Weaver's first wife, Anna, 
was a daughter of Matthew Simpson, and after her death he married 
Emma Mattern of the art staff. The Weaver home was a center of great 
social activity, for both faculty and students, and especially for the 
Phi Beta Kappa group. 

The departments of sociology and economics, under Professors North 
and Streightoff, immediately assumed importance. William M. Hudson, 
curiously, was the successor of each of these men, taking over sociology 
when North resigned in 1916 to accept a position at Ohio State, and 
shifting to economics when Streightoff left for government service in 
1918. His work continued several years into the period covered in Part 
III of this book, and Carson’s work in political science and history con- 
tinued almost to the end of that period. 

Mathematics and Science. In mathematics and physical sciences there 
were long administrations. Professor Wilbur V. Brown had come in 
1885 to relieve Dr. John of some of the work in mathematics and astron- 
omy and remained for forty-three years. He had charge of the Observa- 
tory, living in the university-owned house nearby. Professor Naylor 
had come only a little later, in 1891, and continued through 1925, when 
he became professor emeritus. His skill in constructing laboratory equip- 
ment was especially helpful in view of the small appropriations available. 
In chemistry Dr. Blanchard had in 1901 begun a forty-year career, of 
which more will be said in Part II]. Among the temporary assistants 
George L. Clark deserves special mention. Receiving an A.M. from the 
University of Chicago within a few months after his graduation from 
DePauw in 1914, he served as an instructor at DePauw for two years. 
Subsequently earning a Ph.D. at Chicago, he later had a distinguished 
career at the University of Illinois, and honored DePauw by returning 
as a visiting lecturer for a semester in 1961. 

In biology the story was different. In contrast with the division of 
other fields into new departments, biology continued through the early 
years of the twentieth century as one department, although for a while 
in the 1890’s it had been divided into departments of zoology and bot- 
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any. Melvin T. Cook for nine years was the vigorous head of this de- 
partment, adding to the equipment, publishing articles, and for a time 
going to Indianapolis one day a week as lecturer on embryology in the 
Central College of Medicine. Following Cook’s resignation in 1904 
Howard J. Banker headed the department for ten years. A graduate of 
Syracuse with a master’s degree from Columbia, he had taught in Dickin- 
son Seminary (now Lycoming College) and in the Southwestern State 
Normal School in California, Pennsylvania. ‘The work was carried on 
during the next several years by temporary instructors, until Walter N. 
Hess came in 1917 for zoology. He held an A.B. from Oberlin and later 
completed his work for the Ph.D. at Cornell. It soon appeared that his 
service too might be temporary, as he left to serve as a bacteriologist 
with the Army, but he returned and remained until 1928. 

Philosophy, Bible, Psychology, and Education. Dr. Gobin was the 
last president to do any regular classroom work. In 1903, when Dr. 
Hughes became president, William G. Seaman was brought in to teach 
philosophy, which had from the beginning been the presidential preroga- 
tive. Seaman had been graduated from DePauw twelve years earlier, had 
earned a Ph.D. in Boston University, and had held pastorates in New 
England. He proved a popular teacher, interesting himself in student 
activities, especially athletics. He resigned to accept the presidency of 
Dakota Wesleyan College, and was succeeded in 1913 by Lisgar R. 
Eckardt, who had done his undergraduate work in Toronto University, 
held a Ph.D. from Boston University, and for the last three years had 
been teaching in the Iliff School of Theology. Dr. Eckardt’s work ex- 
tended well into the period covered by Part HI of this book. 

Dr. Gobin, continuing as vice president until his retirement in 1922, 
taught courses in Bible under the title of either Biblical Litera- 
ture or English Bible. Both as administrator and as teacher, with abun- 
dant wit and common sense, he was as much loved by students as any man 
who has ever been on the staff. 

In 1905 Rufus Bernhard KleinSmid (after the following year he called 
himself Rufus Bernhard von KleinSmid) came as professor of education 
and principal of the academy. Holding a master’s degree from North- 
western University, he had taught in every grade from primary through 
college. By 1910 he had become professor of education and psychology 
and dean of the summer school. He introduced a course in religious 
education. Among his many extracurricular activities were giving fenc- 
ing lessons, directing and accompanying the men’s glee club, and coach- 
ing an annual minstrel show. From 1912 to 1914 he was on leave estab- 
lishing and developing a psychological laboratory in the Indiana Re- 
formatory in Jeffersonville. Instead of returning to DePauw, as was an- 
ticipated, he accepted the presidency of the University of Arizona, and 
eight years thereafter that of the University of Southern California. 

The department of education and psychology developed rapidly. Wil- 
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bia, was an instructor and assistant professor from 1911 on, and John A. 
Clement in 1916 became head of the department. He was a graduate of 
McPherson College where he had also taught and served as president, 
and held an A.M. from Kansas and a Ph.D. from Chicago. He re- 
signed in 1920 to accept a position in the University of Illinois. 

Physical education. Physical education could hardly have a well-or- 
ganized program before the gymnasium was built. There were several 
men who in turn had the title of physical director for short periods early 
in the century, some of them still undergraduate students. Arthur M. 
Brown, a graduate of Williams College and an all-around athlete, was 
perhaps outstanding among them, serving from 1907 to 1910, During 
these same years Mary M. Zabriskie, a graduate of the New England 
Institute of Physical Culture, was in charge of physical education for 
women. ‘The staff was put on a more regular basis when the gymnasium 
was completed, and in 1916 Edbert C. Buss, a graduate of Adrian Col- 
lege, took charge of the men’s program and Sophia M. Steese, with an 
A.B. from Syracuse and an A.M. from Columbia, of the women’s. 
But before the new program could be well worked out, along came the 
upsetting influences of World War I in general and of the student Army 
Training corps in particular. 

Deans. During the nineteenth century there had been deans only of 
the professional and special schools, and from 1896 to 1903 Mrs. Mans- 
field as head of both the School of Music and the School of Art had been 
the only dean. Then Edwin Post became the first dean of the Asbury 
College of Liberal Arts. ‘The following year the position of dean of women 
was created, and Mrs. Alma Holman Burton, who more than twenty 
years earlier as Miss Holman had been the first woman professor in 
Asbury, became for a few months the first dean of women in DePauw. 
She was succeeded by Miss Laitem of the Romance language department 
who was in turn succeeded by Miss Bessie M. Smith of the School of Art. 
For these women the deanship had been a responsibility added to their 
teaching, but with the coming of Katharine S. Alvord in 1915, the posi- 
tion became one of primary importance. Miss Alvord held an A.B. 
from Michigan and an A.M. from Columbia, and had done additional 
eraduate work in the University of Wisconsin, where she had been 
vocational adviser and had been in charge of a large women’s dormitory. 
She had also taught history in the Oshkosh State Normal School. Also 
in the year 1915 Professor Eckardt assumed the new position of associate 
dean in charge of freshmen. 


5. Curricular Changes 


The Credit Hour. Changes in the general plan of the curriculum were 
not extensive in the early years of the twentieth century, but the year 
1903 brought a major change in what might be called academic book- 
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keeping. Instead of the course the credit hour became the basic unit, 
and, for better or for worse, has so remained. A credit hour meant one 
hour of class work per week for each of the three terms into which the 
year was then divided, and the requirement for graduation was set at 
180 hours, or an average of fifteen hours for each of the twelve terms. 
Freshmen and sophomores were to take between thirteen and sixteen 
hours, juniors and seniors between sixteen and twenty. Sixty-nine hours, 
something more than a third of the work was required in certain subjects, 
although the groups as previously arranged were not used. ‘The student 
must complete twenty-four hours in a foreign language, twelve in one 
science in addition to six in mathematics, six in rhetoric, three in Bible, 
twelve in either history, political science, or philosophy, and six in physi- 
cal education. For the first time since the beginning of Asbury, there 
was no absolute requirement in philosophy. A thirty-six-hour major was 
required, but there was no mention of any minor. 

Changes in Requirements, 1905-1916. In 1905 the groups were rede- 
fined as follows: 


I. Latin, Greek, German, French, Hebrew (omitted after 1909) 
II. History, Political Science, English Literature, Rhetoric 
and Oratory 
III. Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology 
IV. Mathematics, Philosophy, Biblical Science, Education 


Specific requirements in the groups remained much the same as they 
had been. One change added two hours to a former six-hour requirement 
in rhetoric by establishing a new rhetoric and oratory course, which, al- 
though it continued for only four years, was something of a fore-runner 
of the basic communications course in the experimental curriculum of 
1948 and of the requirement in communications after 1957. A twelve- 
hour requirement in the catch-all Group IV was a substitute for the 
specific requirements in mathematics and Bible of the previous program. 

In 1910 a two-semester plan supplanted that of three terms, and con- 
sequently a requirement of 120 semester hours took the place of that of 
180 term hours. At the same time the groups were reorganized according 
to the following scheme: 


I. Latin, Greek, German, French (Spanish added in 1914) 
II. English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, Public 
Speaking, English Bible (Comparative Literature added in 1914) 
III. Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology 
IV. History, Political Science, Sociology, Philosophy, Education 


(Economics added in 1911) 


The twenty-four-hour major and the sixteen-hour requirement in for- 
eign languages represented the same proportion in semester hours as had 
been required in term hours. A ten-hour requirement in English composi- 
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tion and rhetoric was a considerable increase for that field, and a ten- 
hour requirement in both Group III and Group IV was something of a 
change. 

_ Almost immediately tampering with the new program began. The 
English composition requirement was reduced to eight hours in 1915 
and to six the next year. ‘The major in 1911 was increased to twenty-six 
hours and in 1918 to thirty hours. Changes in 1915 required students to 
take either two or three subjects in Group II totaling sixteen hours in 
addition to the required English composition, and at the same time the 
requirement in Group IV was increased to eighteen hours, to be taken 
in either two or three subjects, Group II] in 1917 gained an increase to fif- 
teen hours in two subjects, and the next year Group IV gained the specific 
requirement of an additional course in either philosophy or psychology. 
For men four hours of military science and tactics were also required 
after 1918. And after 1915 for students who had not presented as much 
as three years of high school language for entrance, an additional eight 
hours of foreign language was required. Thus the drift seemed to be 
toward increased requirements within the groups, although no single 
course except English composition was specifically required. 

At various earlier times, requirements in physical education had been 
mentioned, but apparently had not been carried out. With the new gym- 
nasium available, and a qualified staff on hand, the requirement of four 
hours, to be taken during the freshman and sophomore years, over and 
above the 120 hours in academic subjects, was being enforced, Although 
not listed within the groups, courses were offered in home economics and 
in art history, which carried full credit, and courses which carried no 
credit in stenography and typing. 

For a time statements in the catalogues assured students that they 
could take courses which would cover the subjects taught in the first year 
of a theological school, or could take sufficient mathematics and science 
to gain admission to the third year in the technical schools at Purdue or 
Cornell. By 1916 these statements were superseded by the announce- 
ment of the plan by which students might complete ninety hours in 
DePauw, then enter an approved professional school, and on graduation 
from that school receive a bachelor’s degree from DePauw. 

Changes in Methods of Teaching. During this period progress away 
from the old-fashioned method of having students recite from a textbook 
continued in the directions laid down by the “new education” of Presi- 
dent John and others. Professor Post was the pioneer at DePauw in 
developing the “seminarium,” and others followed. Professor Stephen- 
son in history and Professor Weaver in the other social sciences had 
printed syllabuses of their courses, with bibliographies. Both collected 
departmental libraries, emphasizing original source material, and had 
their students report on their research. Weaver developed new courses 
on current problems, notably one on the generally forbidden subject of 
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socialism. A student of his, Charles A. Beard, going on to graduate work 
in Columbia University, found that his having taken this course gave 
him an advantage over other graduate students. When Professors North 
and Streightoff took over the fields of sociology and economics, they 
promptly introduced many specialized courses in current problems, such 
as philanthropy, criminology, and institutional reform in sociology, and 
agricultural economics, railroad transportation, and present day busi- 
ness organization in economics. These men arranged observation and 
study trips, such as the excursion that Professor North conducted by 
haywagon to study the operation of the Putnam County Poor Farm. 

Professor Barnes in connection with his work in English composition 
arranged for students working on the DePauw Daily to receive college 
credit of from one to three hours a semester, determined by their reports 
and his observation of their work. 

In 1911 there were special classes for delinquent students in two 
fields. Professor Stephenson put some of his poorer history students into 
an “awkward squad,” in which an assistant gave them tutoring and 
quizzes. And Professor Barnes had a “pity sakes” spelling class for stu- 
dents who mis-spelled ten or more words on an examination paper. Pro- 
fessor Barnes also arranged special remedial work for students of any 
classification “whose speech or writing is found plainly deficient’ by any 
of the faculty. 

While the biological sciences did not in this period have the advantage 
of a new building, as did chemistry and physics, they did have enlarged 
quarters in Middle College after physics had moved out. In all the 
sciences there were increases in both laboratory equipment and in the 
departmental libraries. 

Enrollment by departments. The following table shows the student 
enrollment by departments in 1894-95, the first year for which such 
statistics are readily available, and 1917-18, as the last year in the period 
under review in which enrollment was near normal. Even then it was far 
from normal in the modern languages. German in the first semester of 
1916-17 had enrolled 280, and by the same time in 1917-18 had drop- 
ped to 119, with an additional drop the second semester. ‘The average 
for Romance languages in 1916-17 was 208. The figure given for each 
department is the average enrollment for the two semesters. Depart- 
ment names as of 1918 are used. 


1894-95 1917-18 


DoAtD Ve chee Maas a hod iagase teal Retin Mica te 32 93 
Greekitcg' se Pails shri pee eee: 31 42 
GOTMan eet iiae See foe ents elcals 176 98 
FOmianice dad Vllaes sr vis fs sae ek sieet 57 274 
English Composition .". S's. ues «tbe. ae 51 326 
English biteractire tee ss. eee eee mie eae 105 246 
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Publics peaking Haare, Pe ry Gaim 39 99 
RETISEOp En yale: RMR PS eee a7 190 
Bible serena ea eteebate — 160 
ucaton yeatrsiste: arserlies. aly dignaben — 188 
HLA StORV iter tte pes \piyn.%)'ciwel «cpus Sheehy, 71 231 
BBC SCION CGT Aas aletchs aps ahigag u ods 19 100 
SELLA PERSE ANS SEI 32 III 
POO OOICS Ry ie eR oS eae ne 15 46 
ELC CG GM ve eee tc ae gis 74 
310) GED? acter tees aera remsen 52 78 
1S mactonleilrereyetrapncat cerca toe iain lay te 29 74 
RELTENUSIL Yee ee eee Ie eee 27 57 
Piomeeconomicss.. Yn e. Saeeaie ~ 23 


Advisers. Although faculty members had always been willing to confer 
with students regarding academic or other matters, and although as 
early as 1896 a student through the DePauw Weekly had suggested that 
the professor in charge of the student’s major subject be made his “men- 
tal physician,” no formal system of advisers was established until 1912. 
It was then provided that each student entering the university should be 
assigned a “personal adviser,” to serve during his freshman and sopho- 
more year. [he student should then select an adviser, probably his major 
professor, to serve for the remainder of his course. 

Grades and Examinations. ‘The matter of grades seems to have always 
been troublesome, both for those who receive them and for those who 
calculate them. The numerical grades used from the beginning until 
1890 had been reported to the students. ‘Then for six years only the 
orades P (passed), C (conditioned), and F (failed) were used. Begin- 
ning in 1896 the professors reported four passing grades to the registrar, 
designated as P 1, P 2, P 3, and P 4, although grade reports to parents 
and students were still limited to P, C, and F. The next modification 
brought only three passing grades, A, B, and P. To these in 1914 was 
added a B+, with a suggested numerical equivalent of 90 to 94. Parents 
and students were then informed of a P-++ which might mean A, B-++, or 
B, and a P, G, or F, and the exact grade was to be disclosed only to mem- 
bers of the faculty. Back of this withholding of the exact grade was the 
hope, apparently a vain one, that it would decrease grade consciousness 
and the resort to dishonesty for obtaining higher grades. 

Even under the P 1, 2, 3, and 4 system a beginning was made toward 
requiring better than merely passing work for graduation. ‘The first such 
requirement was that seventy-five per cent of the credit hours be above 
P 4. In 1917 a point system was introduced, whereby an A was valued at 
three points, a B+ at two and a B at one, and 120 points were required for 
graduation. The points gained additional importance in 1918, when the 
practice began of graduating with honor those students who had a total 
of 240 points. 
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Meanwhile neither the withholding of grades nor the stricter surveil- 


lance of the faculty, nor the supposedly high moral tone of the university 
had solved the problem of dishonesty in examinations. The students 
throughout the second decade of the century were constantly discussing 
the possibilities of an honor system. In 1911 an elaborate constitution 
for the operation of an honor system was published in the Daily. Agita- 
tion for it continued in lesser degree until after a wholesale cheating 
episode in March 1919. At that time students broke into faculty offices 
and confiscated four sets of examination questions, to which they gave 
wide distribution. Four students were expelled, four suspended for the 
remainder of the term, and thirty or more were failed in the courses in- 
volved and handed other penalties. 

The desirability of an honor system -was again discussed, David Lilien- 
thal as president of the Student Council taking the lead. Questionnaires 
were sent to fifty other colleges. ‘The Y.W.C.A. and the girls of Rector 
and Mansfield Halls declared themselves in favor of it, and the Student 
Council urged its acceptance. In May 1919 the student body as a whole 
voted on the question of adopting it, with the understanding that it would 
not be put into effect unless it received eighty-five per cent of the vote. It 
received about seventy-four per cent of the 459 votes cast. In his final 
editorial on the subject, W. D. Maxwell, editor of the Daily, expressed 
the hope that it would receive unanimous support the following year. It 
was seriously discussed the next semester, but not actually put to a 
vote. 

From 1891 to 1912 classes were held ‘Tuesday through Saturday. This 
generally meant a four and a half day week, with no classes Saturday 
afternoons. In 1912, in order to have a full five-day week, classes met 
from Monday noon to Saturday noon, but after one year this plan was 
given up, and the Monday holiday reestablished. In 1914, Saturday 
again became the holiday, and although there was considerable ad- 
vocacy of the Monday holiday during the next two years, no further 
change was made. 


6. The Schools of Music and Art 


As previously mentioned, Mrs. Mansfield continued in charge of the 
Music School until Dean McCutchan arrived in January 1911. Julia 
Druley had been teaching piano since 1882, and continued for a total of 
fifty-one years, almost reaching the records set by Doctors Post and 
Longden. Adolph Schelldschmidt, a cellist with training under outstand- 
ing German teachers in Cologne, had been teaching violin and cello and 
sometimes conducting the orchestra since 1889, and continued into the 
first year of the McCutchan regime. Elisabeth P. Sawyers taught piano 
from 1896 until she married Professor KleinSmid in 1909. Mildred 
Rutledge had begun her long career of piano teaching in 1906. Only 
among teachers of voice had there been frequent change, and in this 
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field Marthena M. Dietrichson had taught voice culture, opera, and 
oratorio singing from 1897 to 1903. 

Men’s and women’s glee clubs, quartettes, and such organizations as 
mandolin clubs continued, under the more or less direct sponsorship of 
the Music School, although for a time Professor KleinSmid directed the 
men’s glee club. Perhaps somewhat out of the ordinary was a DePauw 
Concert Club in the year 1904-05. It consisted of a vocal quartette, a 
so-called mandolin quartette, which included first and second mandolins, 
a mandola, a guitar, and a flute, a monologuist, and an accompanist. It 
gave concerts in ten Indiana cities during the Christmas vacation and in 
eleven in the spring. 

Concerts by artists of varying reputations continued. Quite an occa- 
sion was made in 1906 of the 1,oooth recital program. It was devoted to 
music by American composers, and included a talk by Dean Mansfeld on 
“The Present Condition of American Music.” 

The salaries of music teachers remained on a different basis from those 
of liberal arts teachers. Although the details varied from time to time, 
the arrangements in Dean Mansfield’s time approximated a payment to 
them of seventy-five percent of the tuition paid by their students. A 
similar arrangement was carried into the McCutchan period. 

Robert Guy McCutchan arrived in January 1911 immediately follow- 
ing several months of study in Berlin. Holding the degree of bachelor 
of music from Simpson College, he had been head of the school of music 
of Baker University for six years. Iwo major additions were soon made 
to the staff. In the fall of 1911 Van Denman Thompson, a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, began his distinguished career of 
forty-five years as teacher of organ and piano. In the following fall 
Howard J. Barnum, with training in the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
came as teacher of violin. Mrs. Barnum was an accomplished pianist, 
and from time to time helped as a teacher. ‘The Misses Druley and Rut- 
ledge continued as teachers of piano. 

The program of instruction was thoroughly reorganized, and four dif- 
ferent courses or programs were announced. Most important was the 
120-hour course leading to the degree of bachelor of music. In the major 
subject forty-eight hours were required, and in the minor six. Six hours 
were required in the history of music, twelve in harmony, two in canon 
and fugue, and four each in counterpoint, formal analysis, ear training, 
and composition. The remaining thirty hours were elective, and twenty 
were to be chosen from liberal arts subjects. Since 1886 no bachelor of 
music degree had been awarded; under the new plan four were awarded 
in 1913, and the number increased gradually, although slowly. 

A fifty-two-hour course leading to a certificate was a second alterna- 
tive, and a third one led to a music supervisor’s certificate. Surprisingly, 
only thirty-two hours were required for this. Completing these offerings 
was a postgraduate course. 
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To the organizations that had existed Dean McCutchan promptly 
added the university choir, which for the past half-century has been so 
widely known. During the early years it consisted of only twelve care- 
fully selected voices, three for each part. Almost immediately its serv- 
ices were in great demand, both on and beyond the campus. By the sum- 
mer of 1919 it was spending several weeks at the assembly in Bay View, 
Michigan. ‘The orchestra was reorganized, and was sometimes directed 
by the dean, sometimes by Professor Barnum. In 1913 a chorus and 
orchestra presented the opera “The Belles of Corneville.” The dean also 
took over the direction of the glee clubs. 

Professor Barnum soon after his arrival became director of the band. 
Bands had existed before this, but apparently without any direct help 
from the Music School. In 1904, for example, Professor Arthur H. How- 
land, a teacher of Bible and oratory, directed a small band, and the 
Mirages of that period carry pictures of bands in other years. In 1909 
the student council raised $500 for uniforms, and a leader was employed 
to come over from Brazil. For a time men were allowed to substitute 
playing in the band for a part of the required work in physical educa- 
tion. How long Professor Barnum remained in charge of the band is not 
clear, but by 1916 it was being directed by a student, Reginald Brinkow, 
who was paid a small honorarium by the student council. It played at 
football games, and gave a concert in chapel, having developed, accord- 
ing to the DePauw Daily, from a “parade-band-bunch-of-noise-makers” 
to a concert band, and won approbation, if not actual support, from the 
Music School. ‘The following spring those members who had been faith- 
ful were awarded blue sweaters bearing the initials DPU and a harp in 
gold on the sleeve. 

The School of Music prospered to such an extent that from 1915 it 
used as an annex a house on the corner of Bloomington and Anderson 
Streets, on the site of the later Delta Delta Delta house. On May 8, 
1918, the 2 ,500th recital program was presented. 

The story of the School of Art presents a sharp contrast to that of the 
School of Music. Always much smaller, it reached its peak enroll- 
ment in 1906-07, with sixty-four students, and by Mrs. Mansfield’s last 
year had dropped to thirty-three. Miss Margaret Overbeck, who had 
been teaching in the department since 1899, died in August 1911, a few 
days after the death of Mrs. Mansfield. Only Elizabeth Minerva Smith 
was left. She had been teaching art since 1895, and since 1910 had also 
been dean of women. Miss Overbeck and Miss Smith were both com- 
petent artists, and like Mrs. Mansfield conscientious teachers. They 
had all studied art during visits to Europe, and were women of taste and 
refinement. 

Miss Smith took charge of the art work in 1911. After the publication 
of a bulletin glowingly describing a department rather than a school of 
art, the decision was reached in 1913 no longer to offer art in either a 
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separate department or a separate school. This seemed justified by the 
decreasing enrollment and the full schedule of Miss Smith’s duties as 
dean of women. Within a year, however, Professor Rufus Stephenson 
was offering a course in the history of art, and at the same time the 
Music School offered a normal course in public school art. ‘This course 
was described as including the principles of teaching art, as well as the 
study of all forms of art. Included were pencil and charcoal, theory of 
color, design, composition, clay modeling, basketry, leather work, inte- 
rior decoration, and art history. 

Music and art became more closely identified with the liberal arts 
program when courses in those subjects were declared acceptable toward 
the A.B. degree. In 1912 six hours of music were accepted, to be chosen 
from courses in harmony, or history or appreciation of music, and in 1914 
the course in the history of art. 


7. [he End of the Academy 


Indiana Asbury University had its real beginning when in 1837 Cyrus 
Nutt met five barefoot boys and began teaching them on a preparatory 
school level. Until 1892, when the preparatory department reached its 
peak with 398 students, it was the largest department in the university. 
From then on it declined, its new name “Academy” in 1896 doing nothing 
to arrest the decline. But it still retained considerable strength in the 
earliest years of the twentieth century. It had some advantages from be- 
ing part of the university, notably having some of the college faculty do 
part of the teaching, and offering its students the opportunity to share in 
the cultural life of the university. On the other hand it had an almost 
complete organization of its own, with its principal, the use of most of 
West College, its own chapel services, its own literary society or at times 
societies, its athletic teams, and even a fraternity. 

Two literary societies existed in 1884, the Adelphian and the Asbu- 
rian. Later the Elite and the Hisperian societies existed for brief periods, 
and at least once three societies had a joint meeting. In 1905 a new coed- 
ucational DePauw Academy Literary Society was formed on a “perma- 
nent” basis, and engaged in a debate with the Crawfordsville High 
School. In 1899 several students founded a fraternity, Kappa Al- 
pha Sigma, which continued a few years. Athletic teams were organized 
in football, basketball, and baseball. As early as 1892 a preparatory 
department football team played at Plainfield, and by 1906 a girl’s bas- 
ketball team was sufficiently organized to have its picture in the Mirage, 
whatever else it may or may not have done. 

When the vigorous Professor von KleinSmid became principal of the 
academy in 1905, he tried hard to put new life into it, but it was too late. 
High schools were developing so rapidly in Indiana that the decrease in 
the number of students attending the academy was inevitable. In 1912 
President McConnell reported to the trustees that deficits were increas- 
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ing and that the academy might soon have to be closed. President Grose 
in his first report to the trustees in 1913 called attention to the “perplex- 
ing problems” in connection with the academy’s decreasing enrollment, 
and on the other hand the important service it was rendering to older 
men “belated in their training,” of whom there had been twenty-seven 
the current year. 

In 1914, when enrollment had dropped to sixty-five, and the deficit 
had reached $3,000, the academy was discontinued. The university ful- 
filled any obligation that it might feel to those who had been academy 
students or to others who lacked not more than four units of college 
entrance requirement by admitting them as sub-freshmen, and Professor 
Wilbur T. Ayres, who had been on the staff since 1884, took charge of 
this group. 

DePauw University now consisted of only the Asbury College of Lib- 
eral Arts and the School of Music. 
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Life on the Campus 


CHAPTER XIII 


‘THERE WERE of course many differences in the manner of life of students 
in 1884 and in 1919, and yet there were many similarities. ‘The heydey 
of the horse and carriage came at the end of the nineteenth century; by 
1919 the livery stables were beginning to advertise their horses for sale 
and on the campus posts were being erected to bar autos from the walks 
and drives, but the horse and wagon had not been completely displaced. 
As yet only rather primitive movies were available, and radio and tele- 
vision were still years in the future. Football and basketball were gaining 
in popularity over speeches and debates, but students were still going to 
Indianapolis by train or interurban to support a DePauw orator in as 
large numbers as they went to the football games. The Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church still issued a “solemn warning” against 
“theater-going, dancing, such games of chance as are frequently associ- 
ated with gambling” as “positively demoralizing,” and DePauw officials 
attempted against increasing opposition to prevent a complete disregard 
of the Church’s warnings. 

In the lines mentioned and in many others great changes were to come 
within the next few years, and although some of the changes were already 
under way in 1919, there was still much in the student life of that time 
which would have seemed reasonably familiar to a student of the 


middle 1880’s. 


1. Religious Activities 
In 1884 the chief regularly scheduled religious services on the campus 


included weekly meetings of the Y.M.C.A. and the newly established 
Y.W.C.A., and a daily chapel at which attendance was compulsory. 
Students were also required to attend one church service on Sundays, 
and encouraged to attend class meeting or Sunday School. At times 
there were also nightly prayer meetings. By 1919 the program was 
much the same, although attendance at chapel and church were no longer 
required by the university. For the chapel service the withdrawal of re- 
quired attendance did not make as great a difference as might have been 
expected, for many of the social organizations required their freshmen 
to attend. President Grose estimated the average chapel attendance at 
from sixty-five to seventy-five per cent of the student body. 
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Some question might be raised as to whether the chapel should be 
called a religious service. It was sometimes defined as a series of yells 
followed by a prayer. During some of this period it consisted of scrip- 
ture reading, the Gloria, and a prayer. At other times the president or oc- 
casionally a professor made a short talk. There were always announce- 
ments, sometimes lengthy, and frequently yells or songs by the seniors 
or others as chapel was assembling. After the arrival of Dean McCutchan 
in 1911 a quartette from the Music School always led the singing and 
sometimes contributed numbers itself; after the placing of the Bow- 
man Memorial organ in Meharry Hall two years later Professor ‘Thomp- 
son’s preludes and his accompaniments of the hymns became another 
attractive feature. Chapel on occasion was lengthened by taking time 
from preceding and following classes for full length addresses on religious 
or other themes. With the faculty on the platform, and the classes in 
assigned seats, chapel served as an all-university gathering, as well as a 
religious service. 

Throughout the period a series of special services, usually lasting a 
week, was held annually. In some years the president was the chief 
speaker, but usually a more or less well known outsider or occasionally a 
recent graduate or graduates spoke. In the earlier years the services 
had a somewhat evangelistic nature, especially when in 1885 the noted 
Dwight L. Moody was in charge. Following the special services in 1888 
President Martin reported that about 200 students had been converted, 
without any regular class work being suspended. Occasionally there was 
protest against the atmosphere stirred up by revival services, as in 1898 
when the editor of the Palladium protested that the campus had been 
upset for ten days, but this was followed by a protest against his protest. 

The Y.M.C.A. seemed particularly vigorous about 1890, under the 
leadership of two students who were to make names for themselves 
later, Worth M. ‘Tippy and Lemuel H. Murlin. They began a project 
which was carried on for several years, supporting George C. Hewes, a 
recent DePauw graduate, as a missionary in India. The Y.M.C.A. in 
1912-13 supported a part-time secretary and in 1916-17 a full-time sec- 
retary on the campus. In the latter year, in addition to its usual activi- 
ties, it maintained an employment bureau, furnished leaders for the 
Greencastle boy scouts, and sent out deputation teams. 

Activities of the Y.W.C.A. were most notable after 1915. The Chris- 
tian College for Women in Madras, India was adopted, nominally by the 
student council, as a sister college. A Madras committee under the 
leadership of Hazel Day Cater Mrs. Grafton Longden) was in charge of 
raising funds and otherwise supporting it. About this time also a Lake 
Geneva Club was formed by those who had attended the Y.W.C.A. sum- 
mer camps there. 

A Student Volunteer Band was composed of students contemplating 
missionary work as a career. 
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2. The Demise of the Literary Societies 


During the last years of Indiana Asbury, the literary societies were 
clearly in a state of decline, but the idea that they performed important 
functions would not die easily, and thirty years elapsed before the effort 
to keep literary societies alive was finally given up. At least six literary 
societies were in existence in 1884—the Platonian and Philological for 
men and the Philomathean for women, the Theological Lyceum, and in 
the Preparatory Department the Adelphian and the Asburian. But by 
the end of the eighties the three college societies had disintegrated. ‘The 
DePauw Monthly, pointing out that such societies were dying “in all 
first-class colleges,” ascribed their demise to the increasing preoccupa- 
tion of students with fraternities, to the competition for various new 
prizes, and to generally widening interests of students. 

In 1889 the university senate granted permission to a new Webster 
Literary Club to use Plato Hall, “provided the members of Plato, if there 
be any, do not object.” But there is little record of that organization, or 
of the DePauw Literary Club founded in 1891. An Independent Liter- 
ary Society was founded in November 1893, according to the DePauw 
Weekly, by a “jubilant crowd of barbarians,” seventy-five in number, 
and held its meetings in a room above Allen’s Drug Store. The society 
lasted long enough to have its picture in the 1896 and 1897 Mirages. 
Meanwhile the Amphictyon Literary Society founded in 1895 had a 
short existence. Its membership was limited to those willing to sign a 
pledge not to dance or play cards. Its president, Evelyn Riley, later be- 
came a professor of Latin in Cornell College and still later married Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson. 

A DePauw Literary Society formed in 1898 on a coeducational basis 
had a longer career. Its weekly programs appear rather thin as compared 
with elaborate proceedings of the societies in the Asbury days. It was 
supplanted in March 1906 by the Simpsonian Literary Society, which 
limited its membership to men, but welcomed the women as guests. Its 
leadership included fraternity men. It failed to outlive the semester in 
which it was founded. 

In the fall of 1906 a University Literary Society was started by non- 
fraternity students. Although its constitution left membership open to 
fraternity students, they apparently did not join. By 1908, it had 
reached a membership of 150. In 1909 it divided into two groups, which 
took the old names of Plato and Philo, and occupied the old halls. Philo 
reported a membership of sixty and a fifteen-piece orchestra; Plato re- 
ported forty and a quartette. ‘Their members were non-fraternity stu- 
dents, who placed considerable emphasis on the social activities of their 
societies, and competed with the fraternities in intramural contests. In- 
terest declined, however, and in December 1914 the DePauw Daily an- 
nounced that the literary societies were dead. 
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Through the Indiana Asbury days literary societies had represented 
the chief extracurricular activity; during the first thirty years of De- 
Pauw, effort after effort had been made to continue their activities in one 
form or another; they were now gone beyond recall. 


3. Departmental and Other Clubs 


Clubs were established by most of the departments, meeting once a 
month or sometimes more frequently. These generally had a two-fold 
purpose. They afforded opportunity intellectually for talks by profes- 
sors and guests and papers and discussions by students on phases of 
their fields not covered in the classroom, and socially for better acquain- 
tance among major students and between students and faculty. In foreign 
languages, the first organization was of a German Dramatic Club in 
1885, followed in 1895 by a Deutscher Verein, where a fine of two cents 
was levied for each English word spoken. In 1894 Le Cercle Frangaise 
was formed, in 1896 the Sodalitas Latina, in 1915 El Circulo Espanol, 
and in 1915, for Greek students, Epsilon Epsilon. 

For students of English both a general Literary Club and a Shake- 
speare Club were formed in 1890. In 1908 Tusitala, using the Samoan 
name of Robert Louis Stevenson, meaning “teller of tales,” was founded 
to encourage artistic literary composition, and in 1914 a Poetry Club. In 
connection with the work of the department of public speaking, there 
were many organizations, including branches of the state organizations 
controlling the main oratorical contests and the prohibition and peace 
contests, as well as local organizations with the same interests. An or- 
ganization of orators and debaters known as Wranglers took the name of 
Deru in 1911, and in 1912 Tau Kappa Alpha was established as an 
honorary for men who had represented DePauw in oratory or debate. 
In 1913 a chapter of Delta Sigma Rho, a national honorary society en- 
couraging public speaking, was added. Meanwhile, in 1906 a Dramatic 
Club was formed, and in 1913 Duzer Du, a dramatic honorary. 

In the social sciences, where a Political and Social Science Club had 
been organized in 1881, a Sociological Club was set up in 1894, fourteen 
years before a separate department of sociology existed. A more spe- 
cialized organization in that field, emphasizing social work, was started 
in 1910, taking the name of Arnold Toynbee, who had worked in the poor 
districts of London. In 1916 came the John Clark Ridpath History Club, 
named for the DePauw professor and author of an earlier generation, 
and in 1917 a Commercial Club, devoted to the study of business prac- 
tices, although sponsored by Professor Blood of the English department. 

In the sciences, a Biological Club originated in 1890, and was revived 
in 1898. Meanwhile in 1891 a Scientific Association had been formed, 
with separate sections for mathematics, biology, and chemistry. In ad- 
dition, a Chemical Journal Club was founded in 1899, and a Chemical 
Club in 1908. 
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Music and art were not without their organizations. Alpha Chi Omega 
in 1885 and Phi Mu Epsilon in 1892 were founded as sororities primarily 
for music students (see the following section). In 1905 Phi Mu Epsilon 
became a chapter of the national honorary musical sorority, Mu Phi Ep- 
silon. In 1910 Delta Mu Sigma was formed as a musical sorority for 
women, and in 1911 Phi Mu Alpha for men interested in music and 
drama. Clubs fostered by the art department were known as the Art 
Club (1904), the Art Guild (1905), the Arts and Crafts Club (1908), 
and Gamma Delta Kappa (1918). 

For athletes Sigma Delta Psi was formed in Indiana University in 
1912, to be a kind of Phi Beta Kappa of the athletic world. A chapter 
was soon chartered at DePauw, with several faculty advisers, but with 
such difficult tests for admission that for two or three years no DePauw 
student qualified, although eventually several did. In 1916 a new or- 
ganization, Gamma Phi, of somewhat the same sort, but with standards 
which more men could reach, was established, and soon had eighteen 
members. 

Pre-professional organizations were also established. A chapter of 
Delta Chi, then a fraternity for law students only, was active during the 
two years prior to the closing of the Law School in 1894. Delta Nu 
Epsilon was founded at DePauw in 1899 as a national interfraternity for 
men interested in “fathoming the depths of municipal law.” Apparently 
this went out of existence, but a DePauw Law Club founded in 1908 
picked up the Delta Nu Epsilon name again in 1912. In 1914 Delta 
Omicron Pi for pre-medical students was founded by Dr. Blanchard and 
ten students. For the theologues their Theological Lyceum had served. 
Their wives—and they seem to have been the only students having wives 
in those days—had a Priscillian Society. In 1907 students expecting to 
enter the ministry formed a Preachers Club, and in 1918 changed to the 
more dignified name of Ministerial Association. Meanwhile in 1914 an- 
other organization for prospective ministers had been formed as the 
Oxford Club. 

Most widely known of the pre-professional organizations was that 
formed by budding journalists. Starting in 1907 with a Press Club, in 
1909 they formed a fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi. The time apparently 
was ripe for such an organization, and Sigma Delta Chi chapters were 
rapidly established throughout the country. In 1919 the women started 
a journalistic fraternity, Delta Kappa Pi. 

Students formed numerous organizations based on their interest in 
political affairs of the time. Clubs advocating the cause of particular 
parties will be discussed elsewhere. In the late eighties and early nine- 
ties, apparently under the sponsorship of Professor Weaver, there was at 
one time a mock Senate, at another a moot Congress, to which Weaver 
delivered the presidential message, and an Athenaeum, airing papers 
on various political subjects. 
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Becoming interested in the current discussion of the woman’s suffrage 
question, the coeds in 1912 organized both an Equal Suffrage Club and a 
Franchise League, and in 1915 combined the two organizations into a 
Franchise and Civic League. At teas and luncheons and other meetings, 
with the cooperation of faculty women and townswomen, they discussed 
civic problems. 

Senior women in 1917 formed a small selective organization known as 
Gamma Sigma Delta. In the spring of 1919 the national Mortar Board 
granted a charter to this DePauw group. 

Quite different from other clubs was the Vigilance Committee, formed 
in 1913, to help keep student activities at a high level. Organized rooting 
at games, courtesies to visiting teams, presenting DePauw to high school 
students of ability as sprinters, punters, or debaters—these were among 
the duties undertaken by the committee. An organization with similar 
purposes in 1915 was known as the Boosters Club, or the Old Gold Club, 
or sometimes as the Howling Hundred. 

So strong was the mania for establishing clubs that in 1896 students 
and professors in the history and political science departments formed a 
Seminarium Protective Association, complete with officers and an execu- 
tive committee, to preserve order and protect the books in the depart- 
mental libraries. 


4. Fraternities and Sororities 


Seven fraternities and two sororities and a short-lived Anti-Fraternity 
Association continued from the Indiana Asbury period. By 1919 only 
three fraternities had been permanently added: in 1887 Delta Upsilon, in 
1890 Sigma Nu, and in 1915 Lambda Chi Alpha. The last named was 
formed from the Darsee Club, an organization which had existed since 
1912, originally including members of other fraternities. Delta Chi, as 
has been mentioned, was a legal fraternity from 1892 until the law school 
closed in 1894, and was to return as a general fraternity much later. In 
1915 Beta Phi was organized from a Commons Club that had been 
formed in 1912 (not to be confused with the later club of the same 
name), and continued for several years. Others which had a momentary 
existence included a Lethe fraternity (1890), Kappa Alpha Phi (1904), 
and Phi Tau Pi (1913). 

‘Two new sororities were founded at DePauw in connection with the 
School of Music. In the fall of 1885 Dean Howe thought of forming a 
society for music students, who were not at that time accepted in either of 
the existing sororities, On October 15, according to the original minute 
book of the Alpha Chi Omega sorority, “the Dean of the School of Music 
. .. Called together a few lady students for the purpose of forming a 
society for musical and social improvement and to assist in the further- 
ance of the cause of Art.” The girls, however, decided to establish a 
society “similar in character to the Greek Fraternities.” A few days later 
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a committee representing them met with Dean Howe and J. G. Camp- 
bell, a student and member of Beta Theta Pi, who served as librarian of 
the Music School. Campbell, at the request of the girls, formulated a 
constitution and by-laws which they accepted. 

The name “Alpha kai Omega” was selected, the first and last letters of 
the Greek alphabet being connected by the Greek word for “and,” but 
this was soon changed to the letter Chi. By the end of the college year 
fifteen girls had been added to the seven charter members, several musi- 
cal programs had been carried out at their meetings, and a “Soirée Musi- 
cale” by the society had attracted the “elite of the city.” 

Alpha Chi Omega promptly became a recognized sorority, accepting 
students with musical interests, whether they were officially registered in 
music or in liberal arts, and chapters were established in numerous other 
schools. Until 1915 a certain percentage of the membership was re- 
quired to be studying music, but that restriction was then dropped. 

In 1892 a second musical sorority, Phi Mu Epsilon, was founded and 
continued until 1905. The 1905 Mirage shows the organization as having 
a house, and mentions an additional chapter at Syracuse University. In 
December 1905 the DePauw chapter disbanded, its members becoming 
charter members of the Zeta chapter of the national musical honorary, 
Mu Phi Epsilon. 

In 1888 a chapter of Alpha Phi was established. ‘The years 1907 to 
1909 brought chapters of four additional national sororities, Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi in 1907, Alpha Gamma Delta and Delta Delta Delta both in 
1908, and Delta Zeta in 1909. Alpha Omicron Pi had developed from a 
J. F. F. Gust for Fun) Club organized in a Greencastle high school 
class, and Delta Delta Delta was formed from a local sorority, Delta 
Alpha, which in turn had grown out of a P. X. Y. Q. Club. 

While the number of fraternities and sororities was increasing, the 
membership of the individual groups was also expanding. In 1891 the 
men’s organizations each had between sixteen and twenty-two members, 
together with from one to seven pledges, and the women’s from eleven to 
thirty-six, with three to seven pledges. By 1916-17 one sorority had 
forty-one members, four others thirty-five or more, and none fewer than 
twenty-three. The men’s groups had not increased quite so rapidly, hav- 
ing from seventeen to thirty-six members each. However large these in- 
creases seemed at the time, they were small as compared with the growth 
a few decades later. 

For the enlargement or even the maintenance of the organizations the 
most vital problem was what was then called “spiking.” When unregu- 
lated it took the form of sending active members to the stations with 
carriages to meet incoming trains, grabbing new students and rushing 
them to the houses, and promptly pledging them. After 1907 the Pan- 
hellenic organization for men began making regulations to keep spiking 
under control. ‘These did not go far, but forbade rushing at the stations, 
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with or without carriages, and limited the time upperclassmen might 
spend with freshmen. 

The women made more specific regulations. As early as 1888, when 
only Thetas and Kappas were competing for liberal arts freshmen, they 
agreed to withhold “propositions” until November 1. A Panhellenic or- 
ganization for women’s groups in 1903 began making regulations which 
were changed with great frequency. They at first simply provided that 
no carriages should be used, and that no girl should be given a proposi- 
tion until all the sororities had entertained once. In 1907 the spiking 
period was to continue until the end of January, in 1908 for one month 
only. For 1912 and 1913 there was to be no pledging of freshmen, except 
of daughters and sisters of members, but by the following year second 
semester pledging was authorized. 

Until 1889 both fraternities and sororities had been content to use 
rented chapter rooms on upper floors of business buildings. In that year 
the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity set a new precedent in renting a building 
as chapter house, and in the following year Beta Theta Pi went further 
and bought a home from Professor Tompkins (who was leaving Green- 
castle, as the Normal School of which he had been dean closed that 
year). These examples were quickly followed, and the Mirage of 1905 
shows nine homes either owned or rented by fraternities and six by 
sororities. | 

In 1913 the Betas, the first fraternity on the campus and the first to 
own a house, achieved another first, as they became the first to have a 
real fraternity house, erecting a brick structure incorporating the build- 
ing in which they had been living. ‘The Sigma Chis then became the first 
to erect an entirely new house. These two relatively new homes were 
taken over by the university and housed girls during the $.A.T.C. period 
in 1918. They were the only homes built by fraternities until several years 
after World War I. 

The social life of the campus (to be discussed in a later section of this 
chapter) tended more and more to center in the fraternities and sororities. 
The question was frequently raised as to whether they were not putting 
too much emphasis on social life. Comparative reports regularly showed 
that unorganized students made higher grades than those in the organi- 
zations. President Grose, reporting to the trustees in June 1919, referred 
to their “unlimited possibilities of serviceableness,” but also pointed 
out their tendency to cultivate extravagance, to foster an exclusive 
spirit, and to become “cheap loafing clubs” rather than well-ordered 
residences. The overcrowded conditions in most of them, he added, 
produced conditions unfavorable for study. 

It was with such considerations as these in mind that the advisability 
of housemothers in fraternity houses was being discussed. The Daily re- 
marked that the expense would be considerable, but that the savings in 
furniture and in household management would probably offset the ex- 
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pense. It was not until several years later that the fraternities were 
required to employ housemothers, but in 1919 the administration com- 
mittee directed that all sororities “secure services of a mature woman as 
matron or chaperone devoting entire time to these duties.” 

Through the late 1800’s and the early 1900's the role of “combina- 
tions’ or “factions” was dominant in student elections. The fraternities 
took the lead in forming the combinations, securing what help they 
could from the sororities and the “barbs,” sometimes divided into “or- 
ganized barbs” and “unorganized barbs.” In organization or party con- 
gresses slates were prepared after a large amount of “horsetrading.” 
Membership in the combinations shifted from time to time, and occa- 
sionally some independent spirit refused to vote with the combination to 
which his organization belonged. Particularly difhcult was the dilemma 
of the coed whose organization belonged to one combination and her 
“pin-man” to another. 

During the years immediately preceding World War I the combina- 
tions were known as the Progressive and Conservative parties, even 
though their platforms were largely identical. Posters with pictures and 
eulogies of the candidates were circulated, and serenades and jazz or- 
chestras traveling on trucks boosted the party tickets. 

From time to time there was demand for reform and for the abolition 
of combinations and parties. When Delta Kappa Epsilon in the fall of 
1884 announced that it would henceforth participate in no combination, 
the reforming editor of the Monthly wrote “Hallelujah!” but by the next 
spring the Dekes had again joined a combination. Perhaps the best thing 
one can say for the combinations is that their manipulation offered 
training in political chicanery. 


5. Interfraternities 


Reference has been made to the men’s and women’s Panhellenic organi- 
zations, Starting in 1887 a men’s Panhellenic banquet, held in a local 
restaurant or the Commercial Hotel, became an annual feature for 
many years. The first of these lasted from 10:30 P. M. until 2:00 A. M. 
A favorite subject for toasts was the spiking system, with condemnation 
of its abuses. More unusual was a toast in 1891 to coeducation, in which 
a query was raised as to how the Asbury men could possibly have opposed 
the entrance of women, and another to the possibilities of the “airship,” 
for returning girls at late hours to the third floor of the dormitory, or for 
distributing copies of the Bogus. 

The Skulls, founded in 1890 and consisting of two senior men from 
each fraternity, was later known as Beta of Kappa Phi Omicron Kappa. 
Its chief social activities included a banquet and a picnic each year. A 
female counterpart was the DePauw Ribs and Jaw Bones, also known 
as Gamma Tau Pi. These organizations both posed for unusual pictures 
for the Mirages, the men especially making every effort to look tough. 
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Sigma Pi Eta in 1905 took the place of Gamma Tau Pi. The Skulls con- 
tinued until 1916, when they disbanded, after strong condemnation by 
the faculty and Greencastle citizens of their nocturnal activities. 

Kappa Tau Kappa, founded in 1902, consisting of seniors from each 
fraternity, undertook functions similar to those of the men’s Panhellenic 
organization, which it eventually supplanted, and has continued as an 
important factor on the campus. In 1906 men from the various fra- 
ternities formed still another interfraternity, Chi Omega Delta, but it 
was apparently short-lived. 

Not to be left out of the picture entirely, both the sophomores and 
the freshmen in 1911 set up interfraternity organizations known under 
the same name of Delta Sigma Delta, the freshmen being known also as 
Moonshiners. 

One of the few organizations open to both men and women was the 
R. O. Q. B., established in 1896, and described in the 1905 Mirage as 
consisting of nine women and nine men, meeting to read and review 
writings of current interest. 

Theta Nu Epsilon was an organization hard to define. In 1897-98 its 
charter and alumni members were listed in the Mirage by name, but its 
active members by symbol only. After that it appeared occasionally, 
sometimes listing members by name, sometimes by symbol. The Daily 
in 1910 explained that T. N. E. had formerly been a strong organization, 
controlling student politics in an underhanded way; that it had disap- 
peared after vigorous condemnation by President Hughes; that it had 
revived, sub rosa, and that there were evidences of two such organiza- 
tions at that time. 


6. Student Government 


As early as 1890 when an Athletic Association had been formed, a start 
had been made in student government, but it attempted to cover only this 
one phase of student activity. In 1895 the question was raised in the De- 
Pauw Weekly as to whether a plan of student government similar to 
that of Amherst or Cornell could not profitably be put into operation at 
DePauw. Although no reference has been found to the beginning of such 
an organization, some sort of a student council must have been in opera- 
tion before 1904, as The DePauw in the fall of 1905 refers to the fact 
that it had not met the previous year, and urged that it be revived. Again 
in 1906, when difficulties arose over a holiday appropriated by the stu- 
dents much to the disappointment of President Hughes, the opinion was 
expressed that the whole matter should have been referred to the student 
council. ‘I’he council existed in name only, it was stated, but it had been 
formed “to care for and arbitrate matters that may arise within the stu- 
dent body itself . . . or between student body and faculty,” and the presi- 
dent was willing to shift some responsibility to a revived student council. 

In 1908 a new constitution was drawn up for the student council, pro- 
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viding that it should consist of two freshmen, two sophomores, four jun- 
iors and five seniors. The council evidently took on new life, as it is 
described in the 1910 Mirage as having charge of Old Gold Day, cooper- 
ating with the faculty in arrangements for other holidays, organizing and 
supporting the band, sanctioning the Daily, the Mirage, and the 
Y.M.C.A. Handbook, investigating and working for plans for the im- 
provement of athletics, and acting as a court in student disputes. 

Soon after the arrival of Dean Alvord in 1915 a Women’s Self- 
Government Association was formed, to control all phases of social life 
not specifically regulated by the faculty or the administration, and to 
bring the women of all the living units on the campus into closer contact. 
Its initials, W. S. G. A., were sometimes derisively referred to as meaning 
“We Serve Grose and Alvord.” 

In May 1919, by vote of the student body, the student council was 
nearly doubled in size. In addition to the representatives of the classes, 
the presidents of the W. S. G. A., the Women’s Athletic Association, and 
Mortar Board were included, thus recognizing the increasing role of the 
women students. Other new members were the presidents of the 
Y.W.CG.A. and the Y.M.C.A., of the D Association, and of Kappa ‘Tau 
Kappa, and one representative each for the unorganized men and the 
unorganized women. Any really important functioning of student gov- 
ernment, however, remained for the future. 


7. Student Publications 
The Monthly. When Asbury became DePauw the Asbury Monthly had 


already been published for six years, and with a change of name to the 
DePauw Monthly it continued four more years, rounding out an un- 
usually long career. It was a literary, humor, and news magazine, con- 
ducted nominally by the men’s literary societies, although its staff was 
chosen in elections controlled largely by the combinations. ‘The editor 
in October 1884 somewhat condescendingly explained that two places 
on the staff of ten had been assigned to the ladies as a just recognition of 
their abilities and a token of gratitude for their patronage, but their 
positions were minor ones, and a report of the first “bacchanna” held by 
the staff states “the girls weren’t there.” ‘The Philomathean Society, 
however, was later included as one of the sponsors of the Monthly. 

Although the paper announced itself in October 1884 as being com- 
pletely free of faculty control, within a month its editor was called before 
the faculty and the paper was placed under faculty censorship. It used 
art work by Professor Mills of the Art School, and published articles by 
faculty members, notably John Clark Ridpath and Colonel Weaver, 
along with students’ essays and poems. It was discontinued, according 
to. its successor, the Adz, “because of the financial insolvency of the 
literary societies supporting it.” 

The Weeklies and Bi-Weeklies. Next in line of succession was the Adz, 
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published on alternate Saturdays from October 1888 to November 1890. 
It was under the control of the DePauw Literary Association, which was 
described as an organization open to all students, and formed to do away 
with the factionalism formerly present. But within two years the faction- 
alism asserted itself more violently than ever, and from 1890 to 1893 two 
papers were published. The Bema was controlled by Sigma Chi, Beta, 
Phi Psi, Phi Delt, Sigma Nu, and non-fraternity men, and the Record 
by Delta U, Delta ‘Tau, Phi Gam, and Deke. Both were weekly papers, 
more of the newspaper type than their predecessors, and very much 
alike. George C. Calvert, a student at that time, contributing “Gossip of 
an Alumnus” to The DePauw a decade later wrote: “no feud of Capulet 
and Montagu was ever fiercer (though perhaps more deadly) than was 
the struggle between the Bema and the Record factions for supremacy in 
college affairs.” It was during the last year of these two papers that the 
Era was also published by students of the preparatory department. 

In the fall of 1893 announcement was made of the combination of the 
Bema and the Record into a Weekly, of the newspaper type, and a 
Monihly as a literary magazine. The Weekly continued under that name 
for four years, although for more than half of that time it was published 
only bi-weekly. ‘The promised Monthly never appeared. ‘The Weekly was 
succeeded by the Palladium, which continued from the fall of 1897 
until February 1904. Like the Weekly, it started as a weekly Cone finds 
it dificult to avoid the temptation to write of “weaklies”) but about 
half-way through its existence it became a bi-weekly. 

From the fall of 1904 to the spring of 1907 the student paper was 
called The DePauw. Issued weekly, it consisted largely of campus news, 
although it contained some articles and rather a large amount of adver- 
tising. During its last year its issues featured the clever sketches of 
“Pete” Willis of the class of 1908, who also made illustrations for the 
Mirage. His work is outstanding as compared with that in student publi- 
cations before or since. After graduation he became a cartoonist for the 
Indianapolis Siar. 

The Daily. October 1, 1907, marked the beginning of a rather unusual 
journalistic accomplishment. The DePauw Daily made its first appear- 
ance that day, and continued until 1920, affording DePauw the oppor- 
tunity to boast of being the smallest college in the country to maintain a 
daily newspaper. The Daily was established through the efforts of the 
Press Club organized the previous January, and with the support of the 
new professor of English composition, N. Waring Barnes. An elaborate 
constitution and by-laws were drawn up, members of the staff were se- 
lected through try-outs, and every effort was made to avoid the combina- 
tions and factionalism that had plagued earlier journalistic undertakings. 
The faculty also agreed to limited amounts of credit for supervised work 
on the paper, in connection with a course on reporting and editorial work 
conducted by Professor Barnes. 
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The paper operated under considerable difficulties, being printed in 
the establishment of a local daily, after its own paper was off the press. 
Since time was often lacking to set up new copy, the paper was frequently 
filled with items from the Greencastle Herald and with “boiler plate” 
matter. And even if there were time to set it up, it was hard to find suffici- 
ent material of interest to fill the columns even of a four-page paper five 
times a week. ‘The paper had no financial backing, other than subscrip- 
tions paid by the university for 200 copies of certain editions to be sent to 
high schools of the state. Fifty-five years later one of the founders, Eugene 
Pulliam, publisher of the Indianapolis Star and other papers, recol- 
lected the early financial difficulties, stating that “we had to trade adver- 
tising for clothes, food and interurban passes and theater tickets, but we 
somehow made ends meet.” 

Women students had little share in the paper, none even trying out for 
reportorial positions until 1913. Coeds did, however, prepare special Old 
Gold Day extras after 1916. 

Among the editors of these publications were many who belong to 
DePauw’s highest rolls of honor. Editors of the weeklies included Roy 
West and Eugene Gilmore, later prominent in law and government, Max 
Ehremann of literary fame, Charles Beard, political scientist and_his- 
torian, and Francis Tilden, one of DePauw’s most popular teachers, who 
edited both the Era while in prep and the Weekly (and also a Mirage) 
when in college. Editors of the DePauw Daily included men who reached 
the top positions in two of the most widely known newspapers of the 
country, K. C. Hogate of the Wall Street Journal and W. D. Maxwell of 
the Chicago Tribune. The experience of Eugene C. Pulliam on the 
business side has just been mentioned. 

The Mirage. Following two publications of a paper-bound annual, the 
Mirror, during the Asbury period, the Mirage became the yearbook. ‘The 
first Mirage, published by the junior class in 1886, also was paper-bound, 
but all later editions were hardbound and much more pretentious. 
Throughout the period under review it was considered the duty of the 
junior class to publish a Mirage, although several failed to meet this 
responsibility. Mirages were published in 1890, 1892, 1893, 1895, 1896, 
1898, 1899, 1901, 1904, 1905, and 1907. In 1908 the junior class entitled 
their book The Sombrero, taking the name from the sombreros worn with 
red neckerchiefs as their class garb that year. They explained that their 
book was not to be confused with the Mirages, and it was indeed differ- 
ent, being a much slimmer book. It was different too in that it was the 
only one of the annuals dedicated to a woman, Professor Minna Kern. 
The following year the name Mirage was resumed, and an annual under 
that name has appeared every year since then. 

The Mirages all fell into a fairly conventional pattern, the formula 
being expressed in the 1889 book by a contributor who had read Mac 
beth: 
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Annual Board, fall into line! 

To the pot our work consign, 
Classes, Frats and Faculty, 
Chestnuts, jokes and poetry, 
Seasoned up with Junior wit, 
Logic, eloquence and grit. 

Annual, Annual, toil and trouble, 


Stir the fire and make her bubble. 


From time to time, however, the staff developed features which made a 
particular book distinctive. The 1889 Mirage featured illustrations by 
Homer G. Davisson, then an instructor in the Art School and later an out- 
standing Hoosier artist. ‘The 1893 book contained a number of songs by 
Professor Walter H. Jones of the Music School. ‘The 1896 Mirage had 
eight-two pages of “literary” matter, including a twenty-page play. Pic- 
tures in color of East College and Eel River Falls featured the 1909 book. 

Group or personal feuds were sometimes carried into the publications. 
In one year members of certain fraternities refused to cooperate in 
publishing the book. In another the editor of the Weekly, having criti- 
cized the Mirage editor, found himself attacked in the Mirage, and then 
used his editorial column to characterize the Mirage as full of “cal- 
umny, vulgarity, enmity, slander, braggadocia, narrowness.” The 1889 
Mirage bitterly criticized the Sunday afternoon lecture and various 
other university customs, but the 1893 Mirage went farthest of all in 
criticism and demand for reform. It demanded that the board of trustees 
be reorganized, one-third to be elected by alumni, and that the visitors 
from the conferences—branded as “bigoted circuit riders’”—be removed 
from their seats on the board. Among other demands were higher admis- 
sion requirements for the School of Theology and better support for the 
School of Law. It was characterized by the editor of a later Mirage as 
“an encyclopedia of faculty weaknesses and University mismanage- 
ment.” The 1893 editor was expelled, ostensibly not for these strictures 
on the university, but for an article said to have a double meaning, one of 
the meanings vulgar. At the other extreme stood the 1900 Mirage. The 
faculty voted the purchase of fifty copies (at sixty-five cents each) “if 
the forthcoming book prove a creditable edition” for use in advertising, 
and when it appeared the authorities were “agreeably surprised to find so 
little that might be regarded as objectionable.” 

The Mirage was usually dedicated to the president or to a member of 
the faculty. An exception was made following the election of Albert J. 
Beveridge to the Senate, when the 1901 edition was dedicated to him 
and to four Indiana Asbury graduates who had preceded him as senators. 


8. Interest in National and State Politics 


Following the national election of 1888, the trustees expressed the con- 
viction that inasmuch as the university is a place where students come 
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“to be taught religion, science and arts and not for political purposes 
. .. the less excitement of a political nature that we have in the Univer- 
sity the better for our students.” ‘This agreed with an idea previously ex- 
pressed by President Martin, and according to the Greencastle Banner 
held by many of the faculty and townspeople, and according to the 
DePauw Adz held by many of the students. The trustees directed that no 
professor should “engage in the active work of any political party,” and 
that faculty members should do all in their power “to keep down and 
allay all political excitement among our students who will have ample 
time for such excitement after they have gone from our walls into the ac- 
tive duties of life.” 

In spite of this attitude there is every evidence of student interest in 
national politics, frequently aided by faculty action. In the campaign of 
1884, students were excused from classes on consecutive days to hear 
speeches in Greencastle by James G. Blaine, Republican candidate for 
president and Thomas A. Hendricks, Democratic candidate for vice 
president. ‘he student paper in 1888 carried a series of articles on “Why 
I am a Republican,” “Why I am a Democrat,” and “Why I am a Pro- 
hibitionist.” Occasional straw votes always showed a heavy Republican 
majority; as examples the senior men in 1888 voted Republican sixteen, 
Democratic three, and Prohibitionist ten, and Women’s Hall in 1892 
voted Republican fifty-one, Democratic twelve, Prohibitionist sixteen. 
In 1892, when Grover Cleveland was elected, the Democratic Club at 
DePauw was reported as much smaller than the Republican Club, but as 
giving important aid to the county Democratic committee, and as “able 
to make much more noise on the day succeeding the national election.” 

In 1900 President Gobin stated that no announcements would be made 
to the students of political rallies, and this policy was carried out when 
the Democratic candidate for president, William J. Bryan, spoke in 
Greencastle. However, upon the arrival of ‘Theodore Roosevelt, Repub- 
lican candidate for vice president, the college bell was rung and classes 
were dismissed. In 1904 students were excused to hear both Bryan and 
the Republican vice presidential candidate Charles W. Fairbanks. ‘The 
year 1908 brought more activity than usual, with mock conventions held 
by the Prohibitionist Club as well as the Democratic and Republican 
Clubs. The interest in the Republican cause was enhanced by the candi- 
dacy (which proved unsuccessful) of James E. Watson, a former De- 
Pauw student, for the governorship of Indiana. The Republican Club 
marched in a body at 7:30 one morning, joining an estimated 5,000 oth- 
ers, to hear William H. Taft speak at the Monon station. Other students 
heard Bryan in a ten-minute speech at Sunset Hill. 

There were even more clubs in 1912. Early in the year, following a 
visit of Harry W. Laidler, a Socialist Club was established in afhliation 
with the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. Before the Republican pri- 
maries both Roosevelt and Taft clubs had been formed, and the latter 
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helped the Taft forces carry Putnam County. As the campaign pro- 
gressed, Republican, Bull Moose, and Democratic Clubs were formed. 
William Jennings Bryan made the fourth of his quadrennial appearances 
in Greencastle, this time speaking for half an hour at the southeast cor- 
ner of the square. 

In 1911 and again in 1916 students took an active part in local option 
elections in Greencastle. In 1911 Greencastle voted dry by a slender 
majority of sixty-eight. Students cast ninety votes, presumably provid- 
ing the margin of victory. Their votes were challenged, and many stu- 
dents were called before a Grand Jury investigation, but apparently their 
votes were not thrown out. In 1916 many students returned to Green- 
castle during the Christmas vacation to vote in another local option 
election. In 1917 a petition for a dry law for the state carrying 700 stu- 

dent signatures was sent to the state legislature. 

In 1916 the state of Indiana observed the centennial of its admission 
into the Union. The speech, history, economics, and sociology depart- 
ments started arrangements to participate in various ways, one of which 
was to be a pageant during the Commencement season. Although this 
plan had to be given up, DePauw furnished cars carrying some of her 
chief dignitaries, as well as exhibits and banners, to a pageant in Indi- 
anapolis in October. 


9. Intramural Athletics 


No full program of intramural athletics for men was developed until the 
time of Coach Hughes in 1925, but even in the Asbury years there had 
been occasional interclass baseball games. An interclass series in the fall 
of 1886 was topped off by a baseball game between the seniors and the 
juniors, which was called on account of darkness after three innings with 
the seniors leading 16-14, to be resumed in the spring. In 1892 football 
games were played between the different classes in the preparatory de- 
partment and between the theologues and the lawyers. Among other 
occasional intramurals was an elaborate series of both baseball and bowl- 
ing contests in the year 1911-12 among the fraternities and the new 
Philo and Plato literary societies. 

For the women much more systematic athletic programs were organ- 
ized after the forming of the Women’s Athletic Association (W.A.A.) in 
1916. Its stated objective was to improve the physical condition of the 
girls, especially by taking advantage of the new gymnasium, although 
outdoor activities were also part of its program. Interclass competition 
was set up in swimming, track, basketball, and bowling, and competi- 
tion involving the halls and the sororities in basketball and bowling. Dur- 
ing the first year one interhouse basketball game ended with a score of 
2—o, and the final game was won by a score of 5-2. Such scores might 
indicate effective guarding, or more likely, the inexperience of the play- 
ers, as the participation of girls in sports was still in its early stages. 
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It became customary to hold a track meet on the morning of May Day, 
then sometimes called Woman’s Day. Apparently the first well organized 
meet was in the spring of 1917. Following tennis finals, events at McKeen 
Field included a fifty-yard dash, a fifty-yard hurdles, a 440-yard relay, 
high and broad jumps, a shot put, a discus throw, and baseball and 
basket ball throws. 

The W.A.A. worked out an elaborate scheme of points, giving credit 
for completing a five-mile hike within an hour, for four ten-mile hikes 
within a semester, for being a member of a class or organization team, or 
for placing first, second, or third in a swimming or track meet. Class 
numerals were awarded for a certain number of points, and other 
awards for additional points. Considerable argument raged on the cam- 
pus when two seniors were to be awarded a “D”. The men feared this 
would detract from their “D” award. The matter was settled by giving 
the girls a “D” of different pattern and smaller size. ‘The ultimate award 
was to be a sweater, but even the girls who had participated in practi- 
cally every sport and won the “D” award had not amassed sufficient 
points for a sweater. 


10. Social Activities 


The period under review began in 1884, and ended in 1919, with strict 
regulations intended to enforce the provisions of the Methodist Book of 
Discipline. Use of alcoholic beverages, dancing, attending theatrical per- 
formances of any kind, or playing cards or billiards were all forbidden. 
Smoking was not allowed in any university building. The only exception 
to the policy of continuous reiteration of these restrictions came in the 
last two years of the administration of President John. The rules, he said, 
had been regarded as dead letters, and virtually impossible of enforce- 
ment. He would therefore place students on their own responsibility. 
There was wide difference of opinion as to the effectiveness of this pol- 
icy. Some thought that the situation was improving, now that the “thrill 
of disobeying rules” was gone; but the Y.M.C.A., backed by at least part 
of the Y.W.C.A., believed morals had deteriorated, and advocated restor- 
ing the rules. The rules were restored in 1895 after Dr. John’s resignation. 

As in previous (and later) years the drinking problem was attacked 
by more or less systematic punishment of those guilty of violating the 
university rules. Saloons which sold liquor to minors were prosecuted. 
Many of the students cooperated, through agitation and with their votes, 
in elections under local option. 

It was around dancing that most of the difficulties arose. Dancing was 
not at any time allowed in university buildings, and seldom in fraternity 
halls. At Commencement seasons dances in some fraternity halls lasted 
far into the night. Local alumni arranged parties which included dancing, 
and fraternities arranged dances in public halls, which the faculty found 
it impossible to control. A graduate of the 1890's recalled that when his 
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fraternity was having a party chaperoned by a faculty member who was 
also a member of the organization, the chaperon would leave about nine 
o'clock, saying he was getting sleepy. He would exhort the boys not to do 
anything they wouldn’t do if he were there, and “then he’d give us a 
big grin and go home.” In 1903 the juniors entertained the seniors in the 
Sigma Chi hall at a “Methodist Prom,” which was described as “cer- 
tainly interesting and entertaining,’ leaving open to conjecture what 
such a prom might be. 

Student pressure toward removing the anti-dancing regulations con- 
stantly increased. President Grose in 1915 explained the necessity for 
upholding the rule, as consonant with the position of the Methodist 
Church, from whose membership came most of DePauw’s support. He 
explained further that permission was given for students to attend private 
dances, if their parents requested it, but that public dances in Green- 
castle were not of a high tone, and the reputation of the students must be 
safeguarded. Student petitions both for and against regulated dancing 
were placed before the trustees in January 1919 and referred to a com- 
mittee, which in June of that year was not prepared to report on the 
delicate issue. 

The other regulations under which students chafed most had to do with 
the ten o’clock closing hours at Women’s Hall and the sorority houses; 
the limited calling hours for men at the women’s residences (sometimes 
only Friday and Saturday evenings, and Sunday until 9:30 after return- 
ing from a church service, sometimes ‘Tuesday evening also); the limita- 
tion of each organization to only one party a year, which served as the 
only occasion on which women might visit the fraternity houses; and, 
for a time, the rule against women’s going with men after nightfall to 
restaurants or soda fountains. 

During the first year of the new DePauw University, students raised 
such questions as “What ails DePauw? Has the new regime destroyed the 
old vivacity of the students?” Ennui was reported as the look on every 
face. Classrooms were reported as dull and heavy, the literary societies 
as almost deserted. Furthermore, the enforcement of the laws relative to 
theater-going and dancing was said to be “so effective that the wandering 
minstrel lies starving in the cellar and each arriving drama departs from 
this enchanted village a poorer and wiser spectacle.” 

If there was such lethargy as these reports indicate, it did not continue, 
for by the end of the century there were complaints about too much social 
life, as a result of which four young ladies within a year had suffered 
“nervous prostration.” ‘The trustees passed resolutions condemning the 
“intense social life” as detrimental to the health and scholarship of the 
students, and asked the faculty to adopt measures to check it. To check 
the “gaiety and idle waste of time and nerve energy,” as the Mirage ob- 
served, the faculty passed more regulations, which the students chafed 
under and broke. 
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This social life, even when confined within the university regulations, 
had many facets. ‘There was plenty of fun in the dining room of Women’s 
Hall, where a large part of the student body boarded, especially before 
the fraternities and sororities set up housekeeping. Some tables were 
reserved for certain fraternities, some were coeducational, and romances 
beginning there occasionally led to marriages. Formal receptions under 
the supervision of the queenly Mrs. Mansfield also centered in Women’s 
Hall. For a time during the 1890's sororities held formal receptions for 
the men every Sunday afternoon, but the editor of the Palladium re- 
ported that students were more worn out by these functions than by 
attending classes, and in 1898, apparently to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, the faculty voted that such receptions should be discontinued. 

In 1887, after the men had enjoyed a Panhellenic banquet, the women 
decided “to eclipse the aforesaid event by an exclusively feminine af- 
fair.” ‘This was the beginning of the annual Panthygaterian (all the 
daughters) banquets, in which Mrs. Mansfield took delight. On this oc- 
casion the nearby sidewalks were patrolled to keep the men away. Toasts 
were offered to the fraternities, the barbs, and the faculty. In following 
years the programs varied. The girls usually came in costumes of various 
sorts. An Indian club drill and jumping rope contest featured one; at 
another a cakewalk followed a “dainty and delicate repast.” ‘The ban- 
quets temporarily dropped out after Mrs. Mansfield gave up her position 
as preceptress of the hall, but the organization was revived by the 
Y.W.C.A. in 1909, and resumed the annual celebrations, adding fre- 
quent afternoon teas in the Art Building. 

Of the restrictions against worldly amusements, those against the 
theater were the first to yield. As early as 1893 a minstrel show was held 
for the benefit of the athletic association. Minstrel shows were frequent 
from that time on, even in the sacred precincts of Meharry Hall, where 
a clown might parachute from the balcony to the stage, or walk along the 
narrow partition separating what were then considered the men’s and 
women’s sides of the hall. By 1905 As You Like It was presented, and 
from then on plays became an accepted part of campus life. An additional 
form of dramatic entertainment, if it might be so called, was provided by 
the increasingly elaborate movies presented at Cook’s Opera House at a 
cost of only ten cents. By 1918 the administration, trying to improve the 
class of movies available to the students, was arranging two shows a 
week, at cost. 

Probably the most fun resulted from going for rides around town or on 
organized “drives” to more distant points. J. E. Neff of the class of 1891 
relates that, having a lucrative agency for a uniform manufacturing 
company, he could afford to be the best customer of one of the livery 
stables. With a handsome four-passenger runabout, the horses hitched 
tandem, he would “drive up on the campus, load up with girls and sweep 
about the campus and city streets,” sometimes going far into the country. 
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This, he adds, was “a great treat for the girls.” During at least part of 
the period permission was required to go driving and couples were not 
allowed to go unchaperoned. 

Fraternity “drives,” or picnics, were common, one fraternity having 
its twenty-fourth annual drive in 1911. A typical drive, with coeds as 
guests, involved starting in mid-morning, driving twenty or so miles to 
Eel River Falls, lunch there, “an afternoon spent in true picnicer’s style,” 
and a four-course dinner at a hotel in Cloverdale on the way home. The 
first mention of the use of automobiles for such an affair was in 1911, 
when the Delta Tau Deltas drove to the Shades in about three hours— 
only a little greater distance than horses could have traveled in the same 
time. 

It is perhaps questionable whether the freshman-sophomore class 
scraps should be mentioned as “social activities.” From time to time 
efforts were made to alleviate some of their harshest features, as in 1899, 
when the reforms eliminated any kidnapping of members of a rival class. 
The more refined contest that year was limited to about three-quarters of 
an hour one afternoon, during which members of the two classes rolled 
each other in mud, after which they had a joint banquet, followed the 
next morning by a tussle at the Boulder. Following a particularly rough 
scrap in 1906, Old Gold Day was introduced the following year, provid- 
ing some organized competition as a substitute for the unregulated class 
scraps. 


The Mirage expressed regrets at the passing of the old, insisting that it 
had been 


a mighty means for bringing together into closer companionship, and more 
congenial association, men of different fraternities, men of different factions, 
fraternity and non-fraternity men. 


Often through the years the passing of the old-fashioned DePauw 
spirit was lamented, as it has frequently been lamented in more recent 
years. On this matter the editor of the 1907 Mirage made a shrewd com- 
ment, perhaps as applicable to any later period as to his own. If a student 
temporarily succumbs to the belief that the DePauw spirit has been 
killed by strife between Greeks and Barbs, or by spikes, factions, politi- 
cal manipulations, or class scraps, and has been buried alongside the 
schools of law and theology and the literary societies, the editor de- 
clared, he will be “brought to with a jolt” when enthusiasm breaks out 
again, and realize that student life over the long run “maintains a most 
persistent equilibrium.” 


11. Holidays, Celebrations, and Traditions 


From the very beginnings of Indiana Asbury University, the graduation 
exercises and the programs accompanying them had constituted the 
main festivities of the college year. By 1919 two new holidays had been 
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more vital to the undergraduates, and eventually brought to the campus 
numbers of visitors approximating those who came at Commencement 
time. 

Holidays. Old Gold Day was originally designed as a substitute for the 
freshman-sophomore class scrap, which President Hughes and others 
considered inappropriate and outdated. Rather hastily a full program 
was prepared for November 15, 1907. A half-hour chapel starting at 8:30 
included brief addresses by the president and some faculty members and 
students, and some class songs and yells, and was marred only by the 
lack of the garbs ordered for the different classes. The sophomores then 
won a basketball game and the freshmen a football game. The tie was 
broken when the sophomores won a “class scramble” using a football 
stuffed with rags. Faculty and upperclassmen served as referees and 
judges to see that no slugging, choking, tripping, or other dirty tactics 
were employed. For the afternoon program the band led a march to Mc- 
Keen Field, where the Preps defeated the Plainfield Academy and the 
Varsity defeated Earlham. In the evening, following a bonfire, a “jolli- 
fication meeting” was held in Meharry Hall, where awards were made to 
winners of the day’s contests. 

The programs during the next few years varied slightly, a junior- 
senior football game taking the place of the freshman-sophomore basket- 
ball game, and a vaudeville performance with acts by fraternities and 
sororities being added to the evening program. It was not until after 
World War I that Old Gold Day became an alumni home-coming day. 

The annual May Day celebration was instituted in 1910, when the 
faculty on May 4 granted a petition from the student council for a holi- 
day on May 19 “for the May Day exercises by the young ladies.” ‘These 
included a tennis tournament in the morning, a Maypole dance at the 
flagpole near East College, other drills and folk dances, and in the eve- 
ning a lantern parade, followed by a play, “Ihe Romancers,” staged by 
coeds. The celebration the following year must have been a minor one, 
as only a few days in advance the faculty announced it for three o’clock 
on a Friday. A different feature the next year was an address in the 
morning. In 1913 the faculty decided on the Wednesday nearest the 
middle of May as the regular date for DePauw’s May Day, but this ar- 
rangement did not continue long. 

In this same year the Sigma Chis invited their mothers to visit on the 
national Mother’s Day on May 11. Other organizations soon began 
Mother’s Day observances, but without tying them in with the university 
May Day. New May Day features introduced in 1914 included a break- 
fast on the campus and a lantern parade to McKeen Field, followed by a 
band concert and fireworks. ‘The 1917 celebration was particularly elab- 
orate. The track meet of that day has been mentioned in connection 
with intramural athletics. Other features were a pageant, “The Evo- 
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Jution of Physical Education,” presented by the Woman’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation, with music by a coed orchestra, and in the evening a presenta- 
tion of the Euripedes play, Trojan Women. 

In the spring of 1885 Arbor Day was observed as a holiday, with ex- 
tensive tree planting, under the direction of W. H. Ragan, superintend- 
ent of parks and professor of horticulture. Other members of the staff 
were in charge of tree planting by each of the college classes. Arbor Day 
thereafter was observed occasionally, but not regularly. 

Expositions. In one way or another DePauw had a share in the great 
expositions of the late nineteenth century. Professor John B. DeMotte 
spent the summer of 1884 in Philadelphia, as one of the directors of the 
Electrical Exposition. For several weeks he gave daily lectures, and he 
brought back to Greencastle interesting new electrical equipment, nota- 
bly a fine chandelier used there by Thomas A. Edison and presented to 
DeMotte. At the New Orleans Exposition of 1885 DePauw was repre- 
sented in the educational section by a large banner on which Miss Duis 
of the art department had painted views of the campus buildings. Ac- 
cording to the DePauw Monthly, this was said “by connoisseurs of art” 
to be the finest exhibit in the educational section. Although the senior 
class was given permission to miss classes for two weeks to attend this 
exposition, only five made the trip, but they were accompanied by ten 
other students. | 

At the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1892 and 1893 DePauw 
exhibited the almucantar from the observatory, said to be one of only 
two such instruments in the country, and twenty-seven photographs 
taken by Professor Underwood. ‘The DePauw Weekly reported that some 
DePauw students were lost at the exposition while hunting for DePauw’s 
exhibit, not being supplied with searchlight or telescope. For its visitors 
to the exposition DePauw established headquarters at the W.C.T.U. 
Hotel in Harvey, where accommodations were available at fifty cents a 
day, with Mrs. Mansfield as chaperon during the summer. At a World’s 
Methodist Congress held in connection with the exposition, President 
John spoke on “The Modern Methodist College” and Dr. Curtiss on 
“Methodism and her Theological Schools.” At the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904 DePauw was represented by an oil painting, “Firelight,” by Miss 
Overbeck of the Art School. 

Boulder, Fountain, and Gateway. 'The Boulder, resting near East Col- 
lege, made its appearance on the campus in June 1892. Discovered a few 
years earlier near Morton, about a dozen miles northwest of Greencastle, 
it had been moved to the farm of Hiram Thomas, fenced in, and ex- 
hibited, for a fee of ten cents, as a petrified turtle. Among the many who 
went to see it were two DePauw professors, who pronounced it “a large 
granite boulder, whose surface was ridged with dykes of harder stone,” 
actually quartz dykes. Professor Ridpath thought of it as an appropriate 
campus marker for the Columbian celebration, and some alumni pur- 
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chased it. It was placed on a house-moving truck and drawn by twenty- 
six horses to the Monon Railroad, and from the Monon in Greencastle 
to the campus by the same horses and truck. And here it has remained, 
the center of activities and traditions and fantasies. 

A decade later Winthrop E. Scarritt of the class of 1882 gave $1,000 
for a fountain to be erected in memory of his brother Alfred, who had 
died while a student in old Asbury. The fountain, surmounted by the owl, 
even when not serving as a fountain, has been, like the boulder nearby, a 
center of campus traditions, and, incidentally, all too often a background 
for the crimson paint of Wabash and the blue of Butler. 

The ornamental gateway of brick and iron on Locust Street at the foot 
of Anderson Street is a gift of the class of 1890, presented at the twen- 
tieth anniversary celebration of that class intg10. Many of the concrete 
walks in the vicinity of East College are also the gifts of classes. 

Traditions. The city stand pipe, erected in 1887, soon became a record 
keeper for class numerals. The class of 1892 was the first to paint its 
numerals near the top of the stand pipe, and subsequent classes followed 
suit with some regularity. 

Class garbs had been inaugurated as early as 1880, when the sophomore 
class had adopted a “wamus” or “wampus,” described as a “loose knit 
jacket usually worn with a belt. The senior plug hat continued as a 
favorite, frequently leading to incidents. When, for example, in 1887 
the senior men ostentatiously placed their plug hats on the rostrum as 
they entered chapel, the hats became the targets of books thrown by 
sophomores and juniors. The next year the senior women wore “jaunty 
Tam O’Shanters” to accompany the plug hats of the men of the class. 
Sophomores in 1892 wore caps of sky blue and red. 

The senior cap and gown perhaps represent a more serious type of 
class garb. In the spring of 1894, for the first time other than at Com- 
mencements, the seniors wore their academic robes at a reception at 
President John’s home and at a chapel the next day. On that first oc- 
casion the precedent was set up whereby the juniors attempted to con- 
fiscate the senior vestments. 

Among other class garbs were white sweater vests with green trim for 
seniors and sombreros with red neckerchiefs for juniors in 1907. Senior 
men in 1914 started the precedent followed ever since of wearing cord 
trousers. 

The selection of “queens” had not by 1919 gone far enough to become 
a campus tradition, but precedents had been set. In 1897-98 a “most 
popular young lady contest” was held, with weekly reports of the ballot- 
ing published in the Palladium. ‘The prize was an expense-paid trip to the 
state oratorical contest in Indianapolis, and a box in the theater there for 
the winner and her friends. In 1911 a queen was elected in connection 
with a carnival held to raise money for the benefit of the band. Votes 
were given with admission tickets to the different attractions, and Naomi 
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Gregg was chosen queen. In connection with the May Day celebrations 
there was always a queen, either a coed or a small daughter of a member 
of the faculty. 

Perhaps a campus dog might be classed as a tradition. From 1892 to 
1896 Jack was reported to have been a faithful attendant at games, 
chapel, and even classes. When kidnapped by students from Indiana Uni- 
versity, he was recovered by a DePauw student disguised as a tramp. 
On the occasion of Jack’s funeral, the speaker referred to his demise as 
something bound to “oc(a)cur.” He was soon followed by a “Jack De- 
Pauw,” who, reaching the campus as a tramp in 1894, continued to live 
there for nine years in the flesh, and for much longer in an etching 
hanging in East College. He was said to have had the freedom of the 
fraternities and sororities, and to have attended all campus functions. At 
chapels he was quiet, except for participating in the yells, At baseball 
games he made himself useful by recovering foul balls. 


Intercollegiate Competition 


CHAPTER XIV 


Durine most of the Indiana Asbury period there had been no such 
thing as intercollegiate contests, but during the last years contests had 
begun, rather sporadically in athletics and more systematically in ora- 
tory. By 1919 intercollegiate competition had become, to many students 
at least, the most thrilling phase of college life. And through most of the 
period, and to at least a large part of the study body, a winning orator 
brought as great a thrill as a winning athletic team. 


1. Oratory 


As early as 1875 Indiana Asbury had established a branch of the Indiana 
State Oratorical Association. In 1879 Augustus Lynch Mason, whose 
name has since been well known on the DePauw campus, had won the 
local oratorical contest. In the state contest he had lost to Wabash only 
when a tie vote of the judges was settled by drawing names from a hat. 
Had he won the draw he would have competed in the interstate contest 
with Robert M. LaFollette, the representative of Wisconsin. In 1881, 
however, Charles F. Coffin became the only one of Asbury’s representa- 
tives to win both the state and the interstate contests. 

Starting in 1885 DePauw made a most remarkable record in these con- 
tests. Albert J. Beveridge, with an oration on “The Case of Labor and 
Capital,” won the state contest, and at Columbus, Ohio, defeated the rep- 
resentatives of eight other states to win the interstate contest. Such a 
victory won for him also a great celebration. When the news reached 
Greencastle late at night, there was a demonstration described by the 
Greencastle Banner as a “great tumult,” including calls at the homes of 
the various professors. At chapel the next day, a Friday, after impromptu 
speeches by faculty members and students, a holiday was declared for 
that day and the following Monday. When Beveridge arrived Monday 
morning, he was welcomed at the depot by an artillery salute, and an of- 
ficial reception committee of faculty and students, and escorted to Me- 
harry Hall by a band and a military detachment. Joseph Carhart, 
professor of elocution and oratory, who had accompanied Beveridge to 
Columbus, described the contest and presented Beveridge as “the best 
undergraduate orator in the best college of the nine best states in the 
best country,” representing the survival of the fittest of 17,000,000 
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people. Beveridge modestly answered all the flattery of his professor, of 
President Martin, of Greencastle’s mayor, and of Jim Watson repre- 
senting the students, by explaining that his was “not the victory of one 
man—it is the victory of the Institution . . . hand to hand and heart to 
heart professor and student have stood by me in this contest.” 

In 1886 DePauw’s representative again won the state contest, and in 
1888 R. G. Johnson won both the state and the interstate, receiving a 
welcome home similar to that accorded to Beveridge. It was following 
this DePauw victory that the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette observed 
that there must be something in the Greencastle air that inspired ora- 
tory, and suggested sending an Ohio chemist to analyze the atmosphere 
and see if something of the sort could be generated for Ohio colleges. 
Whether or not this was done, Ohio and Indiana oratory the next year 
seemed to break just about even. DePauw’s representative, James H. 
Wilkerson, won the state contest in Indiana, and Edwin Holt Hughes of 
Ohio Wesleyan was the Ohio winner. In the interstate contest these two 
had almost equal scores in the ranking by the judges, and Hughes was 
declared the winner. DePauw insisted that the accepted method of com- 
puting ranks would have given the decision to Wilkerson. And so the mat- 
ter has stood, DePauw claiming the victory for her representative, later 
a prominent federal judge in Chicago; but Ohio Wesleyan had the de- 
cision of the judges in favor of her representative, who later became a 
president of DePauw and a bishop of the Methodist Church. 

DePauw again won the state contest in 1890. In 1892 Miss Jean Nel- 
son won the state contest for DePauw, and went on to win the inter- 
state, defeating the representatives of sixty-two other colleges from ten 
states. She was the only woman participating in either the Indiana or the 
interstate contest that year. Newspapers throughout the country con- 
gratulated Miss Nelson, and through her American womanhood, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, DePauw University, Greencastle, and Indiana. The cele- 
bration in Greencastle was, if possible, even greater than that usually 
accorded oratorical winners, starting when news of her victory arrived 
at two-thirty in the morning, with artillery salute, bell-ringing, horn- 
blowing, and bonfires. Among other festivities in her honor was a re- 
ception said to have continued from midafternoon to midnight, with five 
hundred in attendance. 

These celebrations for interstate victors were only a little more elab- 
orate than those accorded the winners of the state contests. Special 
trains to take a large part of the student body to the state contests were 
also customary, and to the interstate contest if it was within reasonable 
distance, For the 1917 interstate in Indianapolis, for example, students 
were permitted to miss classes and take an early special train. 

Other state victories were won in 1893, 1894, 1896, 1898, 1899, 1903, 
1906, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1917, and 1918, but only one additional inter- 
state victory, in 1905. The 1917 and 1918 victories were especially nota- 
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ble, in that Alfred T. Freeman of Indian descent spoke on “The American 
Indian’s Appeal” and David E. Lilienthal of Jewish descent on “The 
Mission of the Jew.” In the forty state contests beginning with Mason’s 
victory and ending with Lilienthal’s, DePauw won exactly one-half. In 
interstate contests DePauw was the declared winner five times, and the 
winner six times if her contention regarding the miscalculation of the 
judges’ decision in 1889 is to be considered correct. 

DePauw was also successful in other oratorical contests, held with 
specific objectives and attracting less general interest. The state Prohi- 
bition League, a branch of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 
held contests from 1888 on. Either they were not held every year, or 
DePauw did not participate every year, but DePauw’s record by 1916 
was ten victories in fifteen contests. In Peace oratorical contests DePauw 
won four of seven attempts in the state and two interstate contests. Some- 
what different was an Indiana Intercollegiate Discussion Contest ar- 
ranged in 1915 by the Citizens League of Indiana, in which the repre- 
sentatives of nine colleges took part in the discussion of the need for con- 
stitutional revision in Indiana. Frank S. Hickman of DePauw placed 
first in that contest. 


2. Debate 


In the 1890’s intercollegiate debating began in Indiana, but in the years 
preceding World War I it was on a much smaller scale than in later years. 
A DePauw-Indiana University Debating Association arranged debates 
between the two schools in 1894, 1895, and 1896, all of which were won 
by DePauw. The 1895 debate was on government ownership and opera- 
tion of interstate railroads, and was held in Meharry Hall with President 
Tuttle of Wabash and faculty members from the University of Illinois 
and Indiana State Normal School as judges. ‘The program included music 
by mixed quartettes from both schools. DePauw people seemed shocked 
that only forty students came with the team from Bloomington. 

In the early 1900's, to encourage the debaters, Mr. Clem Studebaker 
gave annual prizes of $75. At the same time a recent graduate, J. Elmer 
Thomas (later U. S. representative and senator from Oklahoma), pro- 
vided the debaters with caps, decorated with two crossed gavels and a 
small D. 

As an example of how seriously the debates were taken, the Earlham 
debate of 1908 and its background may be cited. DePauw sent a man to 
Earlham to “scout” the Earlham team. When he was surrounded by a 
hundred Earlham students with the demand that he give up the notes he 
had taken, he yielded them. As Earlham admitted having had a scout 
previously at DePauw, the DePauw newspaper gave some Quakerly ad- 
vice: “We would suggest, Earlham, that thee calm thyself.” ‘The debate 
was held in Meharry Hall, with Indiana’s Governor Mount presiding. 

In addition to the debates with Indiana and Earlham, dual or triangu- 
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lar debates were held with Butler, Wabash, Notre Dame, Albion, Baker, 
and Cornell Clowa). 


3. Athletics 


During the Asbury days, it will be recalled, a few baseball and football 
games had been improvised with Wabash, Butler, and Indiana, but there 
had been no systematic organization of athletics on the campus, and 
nothing whatever of intercollegiate organization in the state. But by 
1886 an athletic association had been formed, with a constitution and 
by-laws, and it had arranged for the use of a park west of town which 
included a baseball diamond and a track one-fifth of a mile in length. It 
was presumably this same field that was described two years later as 
difficult of access, with the backstop too close and the outfield too rough 
for good baseball, and the rent too high. Playing on the campus was al- 
lowed at the noon hour and after three-thirty on Middle Campus and 
after four-thirty on East Campus. Intercollegiate games must have been 
played there, as in December 1889 the use of the campus for match 
games of football or baseball with “foreign teams” was forbidden. 

A suggestion that part of the Durham (Northwood) campus be uti- 
lized as a “foot-ball, base-ball, cricket, tennis and parade ground” came 
to nothing. Then a faculty committee in 1892 recommended a site already 
owned by the university in the vicinity of Florence Hall and Rosabower, 
but what a student paper termed the “unconquerable obstinacy” of a 
trustee committee prevented the use of that land. A new site was discov- 
ered by Edward S. Mead, and preliminary arrangements for its purchase 
made by Eugene A. Gilmore—it is noteworthy that these two students 
became distinguished alumni, Mead as an economist at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Gilmore as a professor and dean in major law schools, 
president of a university and governor of the Philippine Islands. Mr. 
W. R. McKeen of Terre Haute, once a student in the preparatory de- 
partment of Asbury and at the time president of the Vandalia Railroad, 
gave $500 toward its purchase; others contributed, and soon students 
were boasting that DePauw’s athletic field, named for McKeen, was the 
best in the state. Additional money had to be borrowed for bleachers and 
other improvements, and by the time the mortgage was finally paid off in 
1909, McKeen Field seemed entirely inadequate. 

Meanwhile, not only without a regular playing field but also without 
a regular coach, DePauw from time to time was competing with other 
Indiana schools in baseball and football, and even had two winners at a 
state field day. ‘This section, however, will describe the general organiza- 
tion and policies, and then each major sport in turn. 

Organization and Policies. In 1889 the DePauw newspaper, stung by 
a 34~10 football defeat at the hands of Purdue, commented that it would 
cost heavily to equip a team properly and to employ a “coacher,” but 
added that “it is more expensive to let little Purdue defeat us.” Whether 
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as a result of this or not, the following February an Athletic Association 
was formed. During the next few years various entertainments—one by 
the “Fall Up and Tumble Down Minstrel Company’—were held to 
raise money for the association, and the paper which had been so critical 
was soon boasting that DePauw had the best equipment in the state for 
its teams. By 1892 the association, with receipts of $354 from member- 
ship fees, admissions, and the proceeds of a concert, was able to pay 
$72 for “coachers,” meet its other expenses, and close the year with a defi- 
cit of only $5. At almost exactly the same time that the local association 
was formed, DePauw joined Indiana, Purdue, Wabash, Butler, and Rose 
Polytechnic in forming, under the auspices of the state Y. M. C. A., the 
Indiana Intercollegiate Athletic Association (Franklin joined the next 
year). 

In this formative period in intercollegiate athletics standards of eligi- 
bility throughout the country were low, and, especially in football, games 
were exceedingly rough. DePauw’s senate became quite critical of the 
athletic program, and for the first time laid down fairly strict eligibility 
rules, and appointed a committee to exercise supervision over intercol- 
legiate contests. Following this the presidents of the Indiana colleges 
recommended eligibility rules, almost all of which were accepted by 
DePauw. 

Developments of the next few years included a reorganization of the 
Athletic Association, with a new athletic committee giving representation 
to faculty, students, and alumni; the dissolution of the Athletic Associa- 
tion in 1903 and the university assuming its debts; a new athletic board, 
consisting of the president, three faculty members and three students; 
charging all students an athletic fee of one dollar, increased in 1905 to 
two dollars; and a continuing dependence for part of the financing on 
entertainments, such as a carnival in 1909 which produced $348. The 
first athletic letter D’s were awarded in 1905; a D Association was formed 
in 1907; and in 1912 an Athletes’ Day was established, featuring a mass 
meeting at which the D’s were awarded, a dinner, and other celebrations. 

During this period an unusual amount of responsibility was given to 
the student manager in each of the sports. He worked out the schedules, 
and in some cases, at least, employed the coach, if there was one. There 
appears to have been little or no connection between the physica] director 
and the coach except for the years 1907 to 1911. For the 1905-06 basket- 
ball season, for example, a Mr. McGee of Indianapolis was employed for 
an occasional day as a coach, and for the next year the student manager 
engaged J. A. Baker, a former Northwestern player. For baseball Charles 
(Babe) Conklin of Greencastle, who after playing on two DePauw teams 
had played in the minor leagues, coached for two years. He was succeeded 
by Philip B. (Peaches) O'Neill, a Notre Dame graduate, who had played 
with Cincinnati. 

From 1907 to 1910 both the physical education and the coaching were 
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in charge of Arthur M. Brown, who had been a leading athlete at Wil- 
liams College. The career of his successor, Ralph C. Tapp, was abruptly 
terminated near the end of his first year when he joined an independent 
baseball team for a game at Coatesville on a Sunday afternoon. President 
McConnell stated that the dismissal was unfortunate, but necessary. 

In 1913 an entirely new plan of athletic management was set up. The 
trustees appointed a committee of nine alumni, and turned over to them 
complete control of athletics. Among them were Guernsey Van Riper, 
Charles Jewett, Foster Clippinger, and “Polly” Ruick, all of Indianapolis. 
Graduates of relatively recent years, they all took great interest in their 
new assignment. They appointed Heber Ellis as graduate manager. He 
as an undergraduate at DePauw had been selected on all-state football 
and basketball teams and on an all-western baseball team. A year after 
this new arrangement had been made, an Alumni News Letter stated 
that as a result “athletics at DePauw are not only upon the highest plane 
in many years, but they are also the cleanest, the most democratic in 
organization and the most useful to the university of any time in its his- 
tory.” The Mirage reported as the verdict of the students, faculty, trus- 
tees, and alumni, that this was “one of the best things that ever happened 
to DePauw.” 

This plan, which was similar to that of many colleges and universities 
of the time, continued until 1925. As operated at first, it left little control 
in the hands of university officials. It also involved the employment of 
special coaches for football and baseball, usually for one season only. 
Several of the baseball men were professionals, including “Babe” Conklin, 
reemployed for another season after he had additional experience in the 
Federal League. After E. C. Buss was made director of physical educa- 
tion in 1916, and especially after he succeeded Mr. Ellis as manager of 
athletics in 1917, a member of the university staff had some degree of 
control. Alumni management, while efficient in many ways, seemed to 
its critics to place undue emphasis on the winning of games, and by the 
early twenties was being generally condemned by physical education 
authorities, as well as by academic faculties. 

Baseball. During the 1880’s baseball still held the lead over football in 
popular interest. In 1885 a special train took DePauw rooters to Bloom- 
ington where they enjoyed seeing DePauw defeat Indiana by a score of 
36-5. Apparently advance consultation with the faculty had been ne- 
glected, as its minutes record that “after this year students will not be 
permitted to go to other places to participate in Base Ball games without 
the previous consent of the faculty.” 

It was at this time that the scores were beginning to be held down, as 
DePauw won from Indiana in 1887 by a 14-13 score. In 1888 and 1889 
DePauw was especially fortunate in having as a pitcher Zim Dougan, 
and chiefly through his work DePauw won the state championship in 
1889. Scores in that year seemed like mid-twentieth century scores, as 
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DePauw won from Wabash by 5-2 and 4-3. Dougan later had some- 


thing of a career in professional baseball. Parenthetically, a Reynolds 
who was later a catcher with the Brooklyn team was a DePauw student 
and player at about this time. Another professional, Wehing, was also 
listed as a DePauw man, but his name does not appear in the DePauw 
catalogues; the Greencastle Banner states that he played a few games 
with DePauw one season, but that in all probability he never saw the 
inside of any classroom building. 

DePauw also had especially good teams from 1896 to 1899, winning 
a series from Indiana each of those years. Joe Pulse, the leading pitcher, 
struck out twenty-one Purdue men in one twelve-inning game, and 
maintained a batting average of .422 during those four years. In 1898 the 
whole outfield was placed on an all-western selection. 

More games were played with Wabash than with any other school, 
usually two or three a season, Wabash having a slight advantage in games 
won. Against Indiana DePauw won ten and Indiana sixteen. With 
Purdue DePauw was less successful, winning four while Purdue won 
twelve. In out-of-state competition with larger schools DePauw won once 
from Illinois and lost twice, won one and lost one with Wisconsin, and de- 
feated Nebraska. 

Football. No records have been found of football games between 1884 
and 1889, but in the latter year, under the newly formed Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, DePauw played Indiana and Purdue. After the de- 
feat by Purdue, according to a Lafayette paper, the DePauw men pre- 
sented a sorry spectacle, while waiting for the train to take them home, 
a “sickly and gapping set of fellows’ walking around “with their knees 
knocking together. It was a relief when they got out of town. Everyone 
of them boarded the train eating a banana.” Of the 6-6 tie game with 
Indiana, the DePauw newspaper made a comment that probably would 
have been appropriate for most of the games of the time: “a good deal of 
friendly slugging was done on both sides, making it an ideal football 

ame.” 
: By 1891 a coach was engaged for the season, Clint Hare, an Indianapo- 
lis attorney who had played on the Yale team. Particularly notable that 
year was a game at Lafayette played in a sea of mud, a game which the 
DePauw men thought should have been canceled, but which they accused 
the Purdue management of forcing them to play. In 1892 under a new 
coach, A. M. Sager, a training table was provided at the Grand Central 
Hotel. The chief satisfaction that year came in holding an unusually suc- 
cessful Purdue team to a reasonable score, and the chief disappointment 
in the failure of the Indiana team to show up for its scheduled game. 
This gave opportunity for the journalistic war to continue, with remarks 
in the DePauw paper about the “I. U. tricksters.” The Butler game in 
Indianapolis was also out of the ordinary. With the score 20-18 in favor 


of Butler, DePauw had the ball on the Butler 15-yard line, when the 
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crowd surged onto the field and made further play impossible. The referee, 
the Clint Hare who had been the DePauw coach the preceding year, de- 
clared the game a draw. Butler refused to accept his decision. 

In 1893 the Greencastle Banner noted the wave of indignation in the 
press of the state following a DePauw-Wabash game, and referred to 
the prospective Thanksgiving Day game with Purdue as a “scientific 
slugging match.” The public was demanding, the Banner continued, that 
either the brutal features of the game be eliminated or the game dis- 
continued. ‘The DePauw senate took virtually the same position, voting 
sixteen to two against any games in the future, unless the rules should be 
changed so as to eliminate the dangers and abuses. 

By the fall of 1894 the senate had approved certain unexplained new 
regulations, and permitted games again, but none outside of the state. 
This last limitation proved meaningless, as the senate met one day and 
approved a game at Champaign, Illinois, to be played the following day. 
The DePauw Weekly announced that “the paid player is gone,” and 
without him the brutality would disappear. At the same time it expressed 
regret that only sixteen men were out for the team, and that they were 
generally small, whereas “beef” was needed. After that season the senate 
again voted, by thirteen to five, to withdraw from intercollegiate football; 
but by the following fall that action was suspended, and a nine-game 
schedule was approved, including games with Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Illinois, as well as the leading Indiana colleges. 

New regulations drawn up by the senate in the fall of 1897 remained 
substantially unchanged for many years. Students were ineligible if it 
appeared that they had matriculated solely for engaging in athletics. 
Students who had failed in any work the preceding semester or whose 
current work was unsatisfactory were ineligible. No coaches might play, 
nor anyone receiving remuneration of any kind, nor anyone under an 
assumed name. Conduct unbecoming a gentleman would be cause for 
removal from the team. The revised rules recently adopted by Harvard, 
Princeton, and Pennsylvania were to be used. Schedules must be approved 
by the senate. 

With these regulations and the use of McKeen Field, football was 
placed on a more systematic basis. Regular schedules of about eight 
games were played annually. A training table was maintained during at 
least some seasons. Football became the chief interest of the alumni com- 
mittee which took charge of athletics in 1913. Spring training was initi- 
ated in 1914. 

DePauw from 1889 to 1919 played Indiana almost every year and Pur- 
due more than two-thirds of the years. By 1896 DePauw had defeated 
Indiana six times, with one loss and one tie; thereafter Indiana won 
twenty-one games. In spite of DePauw’s condescending remarks about 
“little Purdue,” DePauw was not able to win a game from Purdue until 
1918, while losing twenty to her. DePauw also lost six to Notre Dame, 
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and occasional games to Michigan, Michigan State, Ohio State, North- 
western, and Cincinnati. From Miami DePauw was able to win six times. 
With other colleges of Indiana DePauw broke about even. Wabash and 
DePauw each had eleven victories, and two games resulted in tie scores. 
_ Basketball. By 1897, only a few years after the game of basketball had 
been invented, the DePauw Weekly noted that the game was reaching 
popularity at DePauw, perhaps because of continuing opposition to foot- 
ball from some quarters, and that intercollegiate contests in the new 
sport might be expected soon. Handicapped by the lack of a suitable 
place to play, DePauw did not compete with other colleges until 1903, 
when a team went to Bloomington and scored three points to Indiana’s 
forty-nine, the opposing center making thirteen field goals. In 1904 De- 
Pauw played five games, winning “the sweetest victory of the season” 
over Indiana in the Greencastle Opera House (later remodeled into 
the Granada Theater). 

For the next several years DePauw played its home games in either 
the Opera House or the “Old Armory.” ‘The Armory (on the second floor 
above the Greencastle Banner office, on the northeast corner of Franklin 
and Vine Streets) was more satisfactory, or, more accurately, less un- 
satisfactory, and was leased for certain seasons; but at other times its 
use as a skating rink made it unavailable for basketball. ‘The Opera 
House was leased for several seasons, but the charge of $230 a year was 
deemed excessive, and its floor was poor, its lighting poor, occasional 
shows sometimes interfered with its use for basketball; and above all it 
was unsafe, with crowds in the balcony and on the stage, and its only 
exit one stairway. Having on hand three firemen with emergency extin- 
guishers and a ladder made it only a little less unsafe. A last expedient 
was a plan in 1912-13 to use the Airdome, a tented theater, where the 
dirt floor was being leveled, and, impossible as it may seem, arrangements 
for heating were being made. But the roof leaked and the floor was 
muddy, and difficulties arose with the management, especially in one case 
when a lady attendant, armed with a revolver, drove out students who 
attempted to take reserved seats. Little wonder that in February 1913 the 
remaining games were canceled. 

Meanwhile some consideration had been given to playing DePauw’s 
“home” games in Brazil, and at least once the team had gone to Terre 
Haute for practice. In 1914 the Armory was inspected as a possible floor 
for a freshman team, but it was reported unsafe. 

Under such circumstances it was surprising that in five of the six 
seasons between 1904 and 1910 DePauw was able to win one more game 
each season than she lost, and in the other to win five while losing six. 
Between 1910 and 1913 DePauw won eleven and lost twenty-five. An in- 
tercollegiate schedule was not resumed until completion of the new Bow- 
man gymnasium was in sight. After Thanksgiving Day 1915 sixty candi- 
dates began practicing in the downtown Plezee Palace. Seven games 
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played away from home were lost, and a game with Notre Dame, sched- 
uled as the opening attraction for the new gymnasium, had to be can- 
celed. But by March 1916 it was possible to play on the new floor, and 
Franklin and Earlham were defeated. 

During the next three years, with the combination of the new gymna- 
sium and the coaching of E. C. Buss, DePauw’s basketball standing im- 
proved, the year 1918-19 bringing twelve victories and only three defeats. 
Indiana had previously defeated DePauw sixteen times; now DePauw 
finally won a game. DePauw broke even with Michigan State, and twice 
defeated Notre Dame by large scores. ‘The two victories over Wabash 
were especially pleasing, as the record previous to 1918 had been fourteen 
games for Wabash and only two for DePauw. 

For many students, basketball had become and has since remained the 
chief athletic interest, as is perhaps natural in the state where basketball 
has become known as the “Hoosier madness.” : 

Track, Tennis, and Bicycle Racing. Of the other sports now recog- 
nized, only track and tennis had reached the stage of intercollegiate com- 
petition by 1919. Local field days had for some years provided some seri- 
ous track competition, along with three-legged races and other forms of 
amusement. By 1892 DePauw had two winners in a state field day. In 
1909 DePauw for the first time participated in a triangular meet, where 
her 592 points slightly exceeded the total made by Butler and Franklin 
together. The people of Greencastle were not overly sympathetic with 
the scanty track suits, and police ordered team members to cover them- 
selves more completely. A cross country runner was captured by a farmer, 
who was led to believe by the runner’s clothing, or lack of it, that he must 
be an escaped convict. But the track men prospered, and two of them won 
fame far beyond the campus. James D. Lightbody (ex 1906) became an 
Olympic champion half-miler, and Ivan (Ike) Myers (1916), after a 
phenomenal record at DePauw and in various amateur meets in half-mile 
to five-mile runs, finished only two feet behind a man he pushed to a 
world’s record of 4:16 for the mile. 

If not in intercollegiate competition, at least locally, crbsecoinee 
running began in 1908, when Professor Barnes, formerly a cross-country 
runner at Columbia, coached a squad. 

By 1891 local tennis tournaments for both men and women had been 
organized. The first courts were south and east of East College, later ones 
south and east of Women’s Hall, and still later ones north of Florence 
Hall and north of Rector Hall, as well as south of the gymnasium. By 
1906 credit in physical education could be earned by playing tennis. At 
least as early as 1905 DePauw participated in state tournaments, Earl 
Hunt winning the singles championship that year. 

A bicycle club was organized in 1891, and in its first public denon 
stration thirty-eight bicycles took part in a run over the principal streets 
of Greencastle. Field days, as noted above, included bicycle races of vari- 
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ous distances. In 1898 Indiana won a meet from DePauw, which it was 
said DePauw might have won, had the Bloomington bicycle track been 
good, as a DePauw man who was in the lead ran over a bank and was 
injured. ) 

Relations with Wabash. From the beginning of athletic relations with 
Wabash in 1866 there have been at DePauw, and doubtless at Wabash, 
alternating attitudes toward this nearly century-long rivalry. One atti- 
tude rejoices in this longest rivalry west of the Alleghenies; the other, 
following some incident, is that we ought never to play those --—— 
again. A few examples may be cited. Everyone seemed happy over the 
mutual courtesies in 1866 and 1867. But by 1888, following a baseball 
game, it was recorded that the DePauw “boys complain somewhat of 
the ungenerous treatment given them by the northern athletes.” And fol- 
lowing a football game in 1895 DePauw men complained that they had 
played against thirteen men, the umpire and referee being Wabash men, 
and the Weekly raised the theological question: “If the Presbyterians of 
Wabash were predestinated to win a football game, then was the umpire 
foreordained to assist in the job?” 

An incident occurred in 1903 in which DePauw could not be justified. 
Some members of the DePauw team, on taking the field at Crawfords- 
ville, saw a Negro on the Wabash squad, and refused to play. Methodist 
ministers and others, and finally General Lew Wallace, pleaded with the 
DePauw men, and eventually persuaded them to play. Wabash did not 
use her Negro player, won without him, and then canceled relations. 
When DePauw the following year made overtures toward reopening re- 
lations, the faculty chairman of the athletic committee at Wabash wrote 
to DePauw’s new President Hughes, detailing other Wabash grievances 
in addition to the incident just mentioned. He referred to what he termed 
the general irresponsibility of DePauw’s student managers, DePauw’s 
repeated disregard of the rules of the state association, and the extreme 
discourtesy of DePauw’s student body “and their associates” to the vis- 
iting team. In answer President Hughes admitted that “our men were 
utterly in the wrong” in the Negro incident, but as for the other Wabash 
accusations, he stated that DePauw men made much the same accusa- 
tions against Wabash, and added that “we should both remember that 
youth is not always self-controlled.” ‘The unwillingness of Wabash to re- 
sume football relations that year led the editor of The DePauw to “mildly 
accuse Wabash of having cold feet.” Scarcely had relations been resumed 
when in 1907 Wabash found it necessary to apologize for the treatment 
given to DePauw visitors at a football game in Crawfordsville. 

Although the story has not been found in DePauw records the history 
of Wabash written by two of her professors charges—or credits—De- 
Pauw men with applying the name “Cavemen” to Wabash men in 1915. 
The authors add; “Wabash was pleased, and promptly adopted the flatter- 
ing epithet... . The worst thing about the name . . . was the feeling it 
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seemed to give to students . . . of an obligation to live up to it.” 

Co-ed Games. Although the development of sports for women, at least 
until the new gymnasium came into use, lagged far behind that for men, 
women played their only real intercollegiate basketball game at virtually 
the same time that the men played their first, in January 1903. The 
women went to Richmond, and after a fifteen-minute first half and a 
twenty-minute second half, Earlham and DePauw were tied at 7-7. Play- 
ing on what was later called a “sudden death” basis, it was ten minutes 
more before Earlham finally made a basket, winning by 9-7. The only 
other off-campus basketball competition of which any record has been 
found took place in March 1914, when a DePauw team played against 
Garfield High School of Terre Haute, in Terre Haute and in the Green- 
castle Armory, and lost both games. 

Two months later Butler girls came to Greencastle for a tennis match 
and won in both singles and doubles. Although an elaborate program of 
interclass and inter-residence competition was developed, there appar- 
ently was no further attempt at meeting other schools. 


DePauw and World War I 


CHAPTER XV 


WHEN war broke out in Europe early in August 1914 it seemed far 
away from the United States, and especially far away from such inland 
points as Greencastle. Realization that a war was going on gradually 
increased, in spite of the absence of radio and television and the relatively 
small coverage it received in the midwest isolationist press. When Ger- 
many announced her unlimited submarine warfare and President Wilson 
some weeks later asked Congress to recognize the existence of a state of 
war with Germany, the effect was similar to that of the firing on Fort 
Sumter half a century earlier, and, as in the earlier period, an immediate 
transformation took place on the campus. 


1. From 1914 to June 1918 


Although one could read through DePauw’s publications from the time 
war broke out in Europe until the time of direct American involvement 
almost without realizing that a war was going on, there were occasional 
references to relief work or contributions. In the fall of 1914 the girls 
sold twenty-five cent tags to cover the cost of materials to make garments 
for the wounded. When John R. Mott in 1916 asked the colleges to con- 
tribute $150,000 for the relief of men in prison camps, DePauw 
responded with over $1100. Dr. Sweet, then professor of history at De- 
Pauw, reports that in classes and in men’s residences the rights of neutrals 
on the high seas was a subject of frequent discussion. When that question 
was discussed in his classes following the sinking of the Lusitania by a 
German submarine, he found that more than half of the class believed 
Germany justified in that action, This was out of accord with the thinking 
of most of the country at the time, and probably was due chiefly to the 
anti-British feeling emanating in part from the attitude of a leading 
newspaper in a nearby state. 

But the campus attitude changed, if more slowly than in some other 
areas, and gradually became more anti-German and more pro-British and 
pro-French. After the German announcement of unlimited submarine 
warfare, the campus backed President Grose in sending a telegram on 
March 2, 1917, to President Wilson: 


Faculty and students of DePauw University assure you of our confidence 
and pledge our loyal support of government in this crisis. 
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Within a few days petitions for the installation of military training, 
written and circulated by three students (including Edwin Hubert 
Randle, later a general in the United States Army ), were signed by a large 
number of men. 

By the time the students returned from the spring vacation, the United 
States was at war with Germany. All intercollegiate contests for the re- 
mainder of the semester were canceled, and arrangements were made for 
military drill late in the afternoon five days a week. Physical Education 
Director Buss was put in charge, and attempts were made to get the 
assistance of regular army officers. When these failed, a lieutenant and 
a corporal from Culver Military Academy were secured as temporary 
help for Buss. There were many difficulties. Only wooden guns were 
available, and the supply of these was inadequate. Students were irregu- 
lar in their attendance. ‘Those most interested were fast leaving college. 
Before the end of the semester sixty-two men had left the campus for 
some form of military service, and forty-two for work on farms. The 
faculty had granted full credit for the semester's work to most of these. 

Meanwhile the women were not to be outdone. As early as March 
Red Cross first aid classes had been organized, taught by a Greencastle 
physician and former DePauw student, W. M. McGaughey. By April 
the girls were drilling. Miss Steese of the physical education department 
was in charge, with seniors acting as captains. The faculty contributed 
by starting war gardens, even in their front yards in some cases, and by 
cultivating lots which the university owned in Commercial Place. 

The university planned to offer military training as a definite part 
of the schedule in the year 1917-18. As no officer was available at the 
beginning of the year, an attempt was made to give the rudiments of mili- 
tary training in physical education classes so that an officer coming later 
would find the men prepared, but no officer was assigned during the 
year. The university, feeling that training should not be attempted with- 
out military supervision, therefore offered none. 

The year 1917-18 started with 140 fewer students than had registered 
a year earlier, and through the year there were many withdrawals, both of 
individuals and of groups. For instance, a Kappa Tau Kappa meeting 
was held in the Sigma Nu house in December 1917, the men being the 
guests of Herold Ross, who later taught speech at DePauw for thirty-five 
years. Learning that volunteers would not be accepted after January 1, 
the group decided to go at once. Sitting around the fire until morning, 
they took the first interurban to Indianapolis and enlisted. 

More than $6,000 was subscribed to a Y.M.C.A. war fund, and 
nearly $1,000 to Armenian relief. The university itself, the faculty, and 
the students together purchased $75,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. Christ- 
mas boxes were sent to 100 men in the service, and the DePauw Daily 
to all whose addresses could be ascertained. Under the sponsorship of 
the W.S.G.A. 1,000 garments were knitted, hospital supplies and scrap 
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books were prepared for men in hospitals, and community work was 
done in Greencastle homes. A garden near Florence Hall was worked 
by coeds, who thus earned W.A.A. points. On February 18, 1918 a 
university service flag was dedicated, with 415 stars, a number which was 
to be much more than doubled by the time the war ended. 


2. The Students’ Army Training Corps 


In May 1918 the government announced plans for the Students’ Army 
Training Corps, with the primary objective of providing military train- 
ing by utilizing college buildings and equipment and to some extent 
college faculties, and a secondary objective of helping the colleges to con- 
tinue in operation during war time. DePauw immediately entered negoti- 
ations which led to the signing on August 15 of a contract with the War 
Department. 

Meanwhile preparations had been under way. The government organ- 
ized a special sixty-day training program for men who would help in the 
organization and conduct of the S.A.T.C.’s, and in July DePauw sent 
two faculty members and seventeen students for such training at Camp 
Sheridan. Professor William W. Sweet and Physical Education Director 
Edbert C. Buss were faculty representatives. Of the seventeen students 
Willis B. Conner, Paul L. Morrison, George F. Salmons, George W. E. 
Smith, and Halford G. Udell returned to help with the local $.A.T.C. 
Most of the others, either commissioned or assigned to other colleges, 
later returned to DePauw. | 

On the campus extensive preparations were made. The gymnasium of 
West College was converted into a mess hall capable of accommodating 
500 men, and the locker and shower rooms were made into kitchens. 
The Little Theatre, with the elevated floor removed, became a barracks, 
as did Florence Hall. The basement of East College was fitted for the 
post exchange and barber shop. Rosabower was designated as a military 
hospital. Corps headquarters was provided in the Bowman Memorial 
Building. The opening of the school year was postponed until the end of 
September to allow completion of the preparations for the S.A.T.C., 
as well as to allow longer time for students to continue their summer work 
on farms and in factories. 

In a solemn ceremony near the boulder at noon of October 1, at the 
same time that similar ceremonies were taking place in 500 other colleges 
throughout the nation, 500 men were inducted into DePauw's S.A.T.C. 
Captain John L. Frazee of the United States Army, a graduate of the 
University of Wyoming and of the Philippine Constabulary Military 
School, became the commanding officer, with a staff including one first 
lieutenant and six second lieutenants and, as non-commissioned officers, 
the DePauw students who had attended the training camp at Fort Sheri- 
dan. The government paid tuition, lodging, and board for the students, 
furnished them uniforms and military equipment, and paid them salaries 
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of $30 per month. The plan called for those who were twenty years old to 
remain for one term, the nineteen-year-olds for two terms, and the eight- 
een-year-olds for three. After their training at DePauw, the men were to 
be assigned, depending on their qualifications, to other units for mechani- 
cal training or for training as technical experts, or to other college units 
for preparation for officer training camps, or directly to officer training 
camps. 

The unit was at first divided into four companies, later consolidated 
into two. In a somewhat different group were the “mariners’—seventeen 
DePauw students who had joined the Naval Reserve and had spent the 
summer at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Although attached to 
one of the companies, they were reported to have spent their time, when 
not sleeping, arguing that they could not be required to drill. In still an- 
other category were the forty members of the band. 

The regular routine called for reveille at 6:45 and taps at 10:00. 
Academic work was done from 9:35 to 12:30 and from 1:30 to 3:15, with 
military duties earlier in the morning and later in the afternoon. The re- 
quired academic work consisted of a specially prepared course in War 
Aims, with almost free election of other subjects, although faculty ad- 
visers were expected to guide students, as far as possible, into courses 
which would meet graduation requirements. Members of the college staff 
noted a tendency to slight academic work. Professor Sweet recorded that 
the men coming into his War Aims lectures from the drill fields would 
take fifteen minutes to quiet down, and that many, after quieting down, 
would promptly go to sleep. ‘The faculty minutes record that “it appeared 
that some friction had arisen” between the academic and the military. 
President Grose “counseled patience,” and Dean Eckardt and Captain 
Frazee were appointed as a committee to consider questions of conflict 
of interest. 

A contributor to the 1919 Mirage, presumably a member of the 
S.A.T.C., described its routine: 


Life was a merry round of reveille, toast, coffee, oatmeal, policing, calis- 
thenics, drill, classes, horse-meat, boiled potatoes, prunes (or dried apples), 
BEANS, rice, more classes, drill, shoe-shining, retreat, more horse-meat, 
more boiled potatoes, more prunes (or dried apples), more BEANS, more 
rice, more study, and then taps. Ditto, ditto, ditto, ad infinitum. 


He admitted this was occasionally varied by guard duty, K. P., or con- 
finement to quarters. 

The S.A.T.C. labored under many handicaps. At first there was short- 
age of equipment, and many of the men during the earliest days and 
some well into November slept in fraternity houses or in homes. Rifles 
and other equipment remained in short supply. Then came the influenza 
epidemic. The men were quarantined on the campus, while the coeds were 
sent home. An overflow from the Rosabower infirmary used the Phi 
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Kappa Psi house. During the “flu vacation” of three weeks there were no 
academic classes. Morale declined, manners slipped, and plug tobacco 
became the style, the Mirage writer recorded. 

_ It was during this period that the helpful services of the Y.M.C.A. 
secretary were most appreciated. Mr. John L. Taylor, a lawyer from 
Sullivan, Indiana, with experience in army Y.M.C.A. camps, regularly 
conducted Sunday School classes and church services, provided motion 
pictures and maintained a recreation room in the gymnasium, and during 
the quarantine continually performed errands for the men. 

About two weeks after the reopening of full activities following the 
“flu vacation,” the Armistice was signed. The S.A.T.C. began its cele- 
bration at 3:00 A.M. with a parade through the city, winding up in front 
of Rector Hall, the band playing and patriotic songs breaking on the 
early morning air. After breakfast there was more parading; another dem- 
onstration followed in the afternoon, and a bonfire in the evening. 

Following the Armistice came another slump in morale. For those who 
had been accepted for officer training camps, or for those looking forward 
to any service, there were now no prospects. Orders came at first to con- 
tinue as usual, but by November 26, the War department ordered de- 
mobilization to begin December 1 and to be completed by December 21. 
The initials S.A.T.C. had sometimes been referred to as standing for 
“Saturday Afternoon Tea Club:” another interpretation now was “Stick 
Around Till Christmas.” Formal demobilization was completed on one 
day, December 14. The men had been warned that any who left before the 
closing of the school term on December 21 would receive no academic 
credit; many, not caring for the credit, left before that date. 

Theoretically the academic and the military had been on a par under 
the S.A.T.C. regime. President Grose and Captain Frazee sat side by 
side on the chapel platform to dramatize this equality. But in many ways 
the academic had been subordinated. Dr. Grose seemed much relieved 
when he told those assembled for the first chapel in 1919 that DePauw 
was through with the Army way of talking and the Army way of eating. 
George Smith, one of the $.A.T.C. non-commissioned officers, was not 
sure that the men all felt the same sense of relief. But the president and 
the non-com agreed in describing the general student attitude in the fol- 
lowing months by such terms as general demoralization, uncertainty, 
frustration, unusual anxiety, and even tumult. 

Measurements made by the physical education department in January 
showed the S.A.T.C. men to have gained, on the average, seven pounds 
during their enlistment, and round shoulders, hollow chests, and flabby 
muscles were reported remedied. The writer in the 1919 Mirage, citing 
the benefits of the S.A.T.C., referred not only to the physical gains, but 
also to the psychic advantages, especially in the feeling that the men 
individually and the university as an institution had been backing the 
country, and the feeling that the men had developed a brotherhood “in 
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the Fraternity of Khaki,” concluding that “for the $.A.T.C., even admit- 
ting its faults and shortcomings, we can be truly thankful.” 


3. The Aftermath 
Following the closing of the S.A.T.C. the university buildings were re- 


turned to their normal uses as quickly as possible, the main task being 
the refitting of the Little Theater. President Grose reported that the 
government showed “utmost fairness and consideration,” giving compen- 
sation for every dollar the university had expended. Apparently everyone 
wanted to forget the S.A.T.C. as quickly as possible, except that the 
former members enjoyed one reminder—the $60 bonus which they re- 
ceived in the spring. 

A Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was established at the opening of 
the second term in January 1919. Captain Frazee remained as comman- 
dant and professor of military science and tactics. The military training 
was optional for juniors and seniors, but required for freshman and sopho- 
more men. As a temporary arrangement the required work in physical 
education and military training was combined in a three-hour course for 
freshmen and sophomores. 

Inducements were offered to men who had been in military service 
to enter or re-enter college. Those completing the work of the second and 
third terms were offered a full year’s credit, and modifications were made 
in specific graduation requirements. Free tuition was offered to men who 
had been in the service six months, either overseas or in this country, 
and loans were made easily available. 

DePauw welcomed during the year 1918-19 two young women from 
France, Raymonde Corbaz of LeHavre and Charlotte Prost of Marseilles. 
These were among 133 women selected by the French government for 
study in universities in the United States. 


4. DePauw Men in the Service 


Unfortunately no complete record is available of the DePauw men and 
women who took part in the war. A study of the Alumnal Record pub- 
lished in 1920 yields the names of approximately 300 DePauw graduates, 
but this does not include non-graduates, those graduates who neglected 
to inform the alumni office of their service, or those who were enlisted in 
the S.A.T.C. The DePauw Daily of January 3, 1919 states that 540 men 
served in the fighting forces and 411 in the S.A.T.C. A university Bul- 
letin a few months later gave the total as 986. Certainly the total must 
have reached well over 1,000. 

The highest ranking officers were General Omar Bundy of the Army 
and Captain Allan Buchanan of the Navy. Other officers whose ranks are 
known included four colonels, one lieutenant colonel, ten majors, twenty- 
eight captains, and over 100 lieutenants among the combat forces (these 
figures include the relatively few men in the Navy holding comparable 
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ranks). In other services there were twenty-nine officers of the Medical 
Corps, three nurses, and twelve chaplains. In addition there were at 
least thirty-five workers in the Red Cross or the Y.M.C.A., several in 
the diplomatic service, and twenty in other phases of government work 
connected with the war. These figures are drawn chiefly from the records 
of the 300 graduates, and would be greatly increased were more infor- 
mation available regarding non-graduates. 

During the last months of the war General Omar Bundy (ex 1881) 
was commander of the Sixth and Seventh Army Corps in France. Captain 
Buchanan (1895) was in charge of the destroyer force of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Major General Edward Lewis, reported as the first officer to break 
through the Hindenburg line at Chateau Thierry, had been an instruc- 
tor in military science in DePauw, 1892-1896. Captain Edwin H. Randle 
(1917), destined to be a general in World War II, was wounded in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

A large number of DePauw men served in the newer forms of warfare. 
H. Weir Cook (ex-1916) was reported to have destroyed seven German 
planes and two balloons. Winfield K. Denton (1919), later to serve in 
Congress, was one among many aviators; others served in aircraft in- 
spection and in observation balloons. DePauw men played an especially 
important role in the Chemical Warfare service. Raymond F. Bacon 
(1899), a Pittsburgh chemist, as a colonel was chief of the Technical 
Division of the Chemical Warfare Service with the American Expedition- 
ary Force. Ross Allen Baker (1906), then a chemist at the University of 
Minnesota, was a major, and at least half a dozen others had important 
places in chemical warfare. 

At least two DePauw men joined the British forces. ‘The Greencastle 
physician, Cassell C. Tucker (1911) served eighteen months at the front 
with the British Expeditionary Force, and was decorated personally by 
King George V in Buckingham Palace for gallantry in action. Robert M. 
Stephenson (1913), son of a DePauw professor, and at the time a Rhodes 
scholar, interrupted his studies at Oxford for services as a second lieuten- 
ant in the British Army. 

Probably holding the DePauw record for wartime service by a single 
family were the sons of W. E. Carpenter, a trustee. These included Jay 
(1910), the Rev. Guy (1912), Don (1915), and Van (1920). 

Among those in other than strictly military capacities was Walter E. 
Bundy (1912), who as vice consul in Basel served in various intelligence 
activities, and thereafter began a thirty-six year professorship of Bible 
in DePauw. Ralph W. Gwinn (1906), later a congressman, served with 
the War Shipping Board and later as a representative of the War Depart- 
ment in Europe. 

Of those working with the Red Cross at least four had important roles 
in Italy. Especially notable was the work of Moses S. Slaughter (1883), 
professor of Latin in the University of Wisconsin, who as a major in the 
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Red Cross received various decorations from the Italian government. 
Madge D. Headley (1898) worked in France as a canteen manager and 
as a director of refugee work. Charles W. Whitehead (1909) served in 
Palestine as well as in Europe, and published a book, Out There, and 
several magazine articles, At least two men served with the Red Cross 
in northern Russia. Josiah K. Lilly, president of the Eli Lilly Company, 
who had been a student in Asbury’s preparatory department, was not 
only active in Red Cross and Liberty Loan drives in Indianapolis, but 
through his company donated a base hospital unit as a memorial to his 
father, Eli Lilly. 

Worth M. Tippy (1891), then executive secretary of the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches, 
organized the selection of chaplains for the Army and the Navy. Arthur 
R. Priest (1891) was a special representative of the state of Washington, 
looking after the welfare of men from that state in France and Italy. 
Other graduates contributed to the understanding of the war by their writ- 
ing. Ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge (1885) published numerous maga- 
zine articles, and political scientists Charles A. Beard (1898) and Freder- 
ick A. Ogg (1899) joined efforts in a book National Governments and 
the War. 

The two famous Japanese graduates of Indiana Asbury of 1881 played 
prominent parts in their country’s diplomacy during the war. Aimaro 
Sato, appointed ambassador of Japan to Austria-Hungary in 1914, had to 
leave Vienna immediately after his arrival as his country broke relations 
with the Austro-Hungarian government, but he spent the war period as 
Japanese ambassador to the United States. His colleague Sutemi Chinda 
was at that time ambassador to England, and headed the Japanese dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference in Paris. Another DePauw alumnus, 
Charles 'T. Erickson (1891), served a foreign country in an unexpected 
way. After many years with the American Board of Missions in Albania, 
he took the cause of that unfortunate and scarcely organized country to 
Paris, gained the attention of President Wilson, and was influential in 
keeping that country from being absorbed by Italy. 

In contrast with the numerous members of the faculty who left the 
campus for military service in the Civil War and in World War II, records 
indicate that only one faculty member, Walter N. Hess of the zoology 
department, entered military service in World War I. Professor Frank 
H. Streightoff of the economics department went to Washington as a 
statistician, and faculty members cooperated in many ways with the war 
efforts at home. A large percentage of the men who were added to the 
faculty during the next few years, however, had been in the service. 

The heading of this section, “DePauw Men in the Service,” is almost 
correct. But attention should be called to the fact that, although service 
for women was by no means as well organized as it was during World War 
IT, and although the records are incomplete, at least three DePauw alum- 
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nae are known to have served as nurses, at least five with the Red Cross 
or the Y.W.C.A., and six or more in other forms of government work. 

Considering the number of men participating in the war, the gold star 
roll is remarkably short. Hahn Young Lee, a Korean student, was the first 
casualty, suffering a fatal accident in the Engineers Corps at Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi. ‘The following names appear on the memorial tablet 
placed by the student body at the northwest entrance to East College 
and dedicated on Armistice Day, 1921: 


John L. Brindle Alonzo Klingensmith 
Iden Chatterton Raymond Landon 
Claude Flahie Hahn Young Lee 


Albert Funkhouser John A. Lingle 
Leon Roy Gray Charles Judson McGrew 


DePauw Alumni, 1885-1919 


CHAPTER XVI 


Durinc THE first thirty-five years following the change of name to De- 
Pauw University, the number of graduates from the Asbury College of 
Liberal Arts totalled over 2,500, three times as many as had been gradu- 
ated during the forty-seven years of Indiana Asbury. ‘The increase in 
numbers and the recency of the period make it difficult and oftentimes 
unfair to select individuals for special mention. But some have been 
chosen to represent DePauw’s contribution to various phases of Ameri- 
can life. 


1. In Religious Fields 


It was not until seventy-five years after old Asbury had been founded 
that the Methodist church in 1912 selected one of her sons for the bishop- 
ric. William O. Shepard had been a student during Asbury’s last years, 
had been graduated from the college in 1885, and in 1886 had been the 
first graduate of DePauw’s new School of ‘Theology. Active in his student 
days, he had taught phonography (a type of shorthand) in the prepara- 
tory department, studied Hebrew as an extra subject, and gained an ex- 
cuse from military drill so as to devote more time to his studies and his 
home chores. After serving churches in Illinois and as a district suwperin- 
tendent, he held a bishopric for twenty years, in Kansas City, Portland, 
and in Paris, France, where he died in 1932. The second DePauw alum- 
nus to become a Methodist bishop was Raymond J. Wade, of the class 
of 1898, son of the Cyrus Wade who had long served as a visitor, and as 
financial secretary of DePauw. Elected in 1928, after pastorates and a 
district superintendency in northern Indiana, he was stationed for twelve 
years in Stockholm, Sweden, and for eight years in Detroit. 

Worth M. Tippy (1891) had been most active as an undergraduate, es- 
pecially in the Y.M.C.A., of which he was president, and in organizing 
student support for a DePauw graduate who was a missionary in India. 
After further studies in Cornell University, he served numerous pas- 
torates, including Terre Haute, Indianapolis, the Epworth Methodist 
church in Cleveland, and the Madison Avenue Church in New York 
City. From 1917 to 1937 he was executive secretary of the Commission 
on Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ in America, and in this connection, as mentioned in the previous 
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chapter, he organized the selection of chaplains during World War I, 


and later served in various capacities in Europe as well as in this country. 
He also headed the Methodist Conference on Social Work. He wrote nu- 
merous books, chiefly in the field of the social gospel, and a biography of 
Bishop Roberts. After his retirement he founded the DePauw Archives 
and served as director from 1951 to 1957, and held an emeritus position 
and continued his interest until his death in October, 1961. 

Chester C. McCown (1898), after graduate work in Heidelberg and 
Berlin, Garrett and Chicago, and four years in a Methodist school in 
Calcutta, spent thirty-three years in the Pacific School of Religion, part 
of that time as its dean. He was also director of the Palestine Institute 
of Archeology, and frequently engaged in field research. Elbert R. Zaring 
(1891) was long an editor of Methodist periodicals. A student in DePauw 
in the 1880's, James S. Montgomery served as Methodist minister in 
Toledo and Washington, and for twenty-nine years served as chaplain 
of the United States House of Representatives. Franklin S. Hickman 
(1917), after pastorates in Indiana and Minnesota, spent many years 
as professor of the psychology of religion and dean of the chapel at 
Duke University. 

Arthur R. Allais, a graduate of the School of Theology in 1895, was 
born in France, and served as pastor of the French Church in Chicago. 
Also a president of the Alliance Frangaise of Chicago, he was twice deco- 
rated by the French government. 

Among ministers who strayed from the Methodist fold was Macllyer 
H. Lichliter (1900) who, after succeeding President Grose in Baltimore 
and Dr. Tippy in Cleveland, held important pastorates in the Congrega- 
tional Church. Alva R. Scott (1886) strayed even further, going from 
the Methodist to the Presbyterian to the Unitarian ministry. So far as 
the records show, the only Jewish rabbi among DePauw graduates was 
Russian-born Samuel N. Dainard (1897), who served synagogues in 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and Minneapolis. 

Many DePauw people worked in mission fields. Notable was Charles 
T. Erickson (1891), who after pastorates in Ohio and Connecticut 
worked for a short time in Rangoon and for many years in an agricultural 
school in Albania, and whose role at the end of World War I has been 
mentioned, Miss Hawthorne Darby (1917), graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Medical College, after long service in the Philippines, met a tragic 
death there during World War II. Others were Marjorie Dimmitt (1917), 
long a teacher in Isabella ‘Thoburn College in Lucknow, India, and Ruth 
Meyers (1919) who worked in Nanking, China. William W. Lockwood 
(1898) spent more than thirty years in Y.M.C.A. work in Shanghai and 
Canton. Daisy F. Simms (1895), secretary of the Y.W.C.A. national 
board for industrial work, from time to time also served in advisory 
functions in Europe. 


Two Japanese graduates of DePauw, Sennosuki Ogata (1885) and 
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Uichiro Sasamori (1891), were both teachers and administrators in col- 
leges of their home country. Sasamori is probably the only person who 
held three earned degrees from DePauw, Ph.B., S.T.B., and Ph.D. 


2. In Education 


Among the DePauw graduates of this period who became college presi- 
dents, two will be discussed later as presidents of their alma mater, 
Lemuel H. Murlin (1891) who came to DePauw after thirty years as 
president of Baker and of Boston, and Clyde E. Wildman (1913) who 
returned after teaching in Cornell College, Syracuse, and Boston School 
of Theology. 

Thomas F. Kane (1888) was both Latin teacher and president at 
Olivet College and then at the University of Washington, whence he 
moved to the presidency of the University of North Dakota. Graduates 
in the class of 1891, Charles O. Merica became a president of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and Robert W. Noble a president of the State School 
of Mines in New Mexico. ‘Theodore Kemp (1893), between pastorates in 
Illinois and California, served fourteen years as president of Illinois 
Wesleyan. Two close friends, ‘Thomas W. Nadal (1898) and Fred W. 
Hixson (1899), each held two college presidencies, Nadal at Olivet, 
where he had previously taught and been dean, and at Drury, and Hixson 
at Chattanooga and at Allegheny. George R. Throop (1901) after eight- 
een years as teacher of Greek at Washington University in St. Louis, 
served as chancellor there for fourteen years. 

‘Two others reached university presidencies from less usual] directions. 
Eugene A. Gilmore (1893) had an especially distinguished career in law 
and politics as well as in education. He studied law in the DePauw Law 
School and in Harvard University, and practiced in Indianapolis and 
Boston. For twenty years he taught law in the University of Wisconsin. 
Then for seven years he served as vice governor or acting governor of 
the Philippine Islands, and also as secretary of education for the islands. 
For four years he served as dean of the Law School and for six as president 
of the State University of lowa. Having passed the age of retirement, he 
became dean of the Law School of the University of Pittsburgh for two 
years, and then returned to a professorship of law at Iowa. Carl S. Ell 
C1909), after graduate work in the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy, served Northeastern University as dean of its College of Engineering 
for twenty-three years before beginning a period of two decades as its 
president. He was then made president emeritus and honorary chancellor. 

Two alumni of this period, Charles A. Beard (1898) and Frederick 
A. Ogg (1899), became especially well known as teachers and writers 
in history and political science. Both had been active as students on the 
campus, notably in oratory and journalism. Beard as a student editor 
had given a clue to his later interests by mentioning “a notion that there 
is nothing greater than to be a writer of interesting books,” and again 
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by demanding a fearless search for truth in history, politics, religion, 
and science. He studied in Oxford and Columbia, taught in Columbia, 
directed a training school for public service in New York, and served as 


a special adviser in Tokyo. Above all, he wrote, gaining a reputation 


first by his books on the economic interpretation of the constitution and 
of Jeffersonian democracy, and the economic basis of politics. He wrote 
texts on American government and on the history of modern Europe, 
and, with the cooperation of his wife, Mary Ritter (1897), on the whole 
field of American history. In his later years in books on current American 
affairs he turned toward isolationism. He was one of the very few men 
honored by being elected to the presidency of both the American His- 
torical Association and the American Political Science Association. 

Frederick A. Ogg, after earning a Ph.D. at Harvard and teaching there, 
at Simmons, and at Boston University, spent thirty-five years as pro- 
fessor of political science in the University of Wisconsin. During nearly 
the whole of this period he was either associate editor or managing editor 
of the American Political Science Review. His earlier writing on social 
and economic developments in recent Europe was followed by books on 
American history and American and European governments. For a book 
on World War I governments he enjoyed the cooperation of Charles A. 
Beard, and for his last book, Modern Foreign Governments, that of 
Harold Zink of the DePauw faculty. 

Another graduate prominent in the field of social science was Frederick 
A. Cleveland (1890), a Ph.D. of the University of Pennsylvania, whose 
many activities included directing the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, various advisory functions to the Chinese National govern- 
ment, teaching citizenship in Boston University, and writing many books. 
Simeon L. Leland (1918), after teaching economics in the universities 
of Kentucky and Chicago, became dean of arts and sciences in North- 
western. He also worked with the Illinois Tax Commission, and became 
a director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

In sociology, Frederic M. Thrasher (1915), after graduate work in 
Chicago, taught in Cincinnati, Illinois Wesleyan, Chicago, and for thirty- 
two years in New York University. He became well known through the 
contacts he maintained with the Chicago underworld, and published a 
book, The Gang, based on these contacts. 

Many alumni made important contributions to the development of the 
sciences. The Stewart brothers, Oscar M. (1892) and George W. (1898), 
took their doctor’s degrees at Cornell, and after Oscar had taught briefly 
at Baker and George at North Dakota, for nearly forty years they taught 
physics at neighboring state universities, Oscar at Missouri and George 
at Iowa. 

In chemistry, Raymond F. Bacon (1899), Ph.D., Chicago, 1904, after 
serving as director of the Mellon Institute and dean of the Graduate 
School of Chemistry at the University of Pittsburgh, became a consulting 
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chemical engineer in New York City. Ross Allen Baker (1906) was a 
son of the Asbury-DePauw professor of chemistry, Philip S. Baker. He 
served for a year as physical director at DePauw and later earned a 
Ph.D. at Wisconsin. He taught chemistry at Baker, Minnesota, Syracuse, 
and the College of the City of New York, and after formal retirement, 
taught in the San Diego State College and elsewhere. George L. Clark 
C1914) earned his Ph.D. at Chicago. Having taught for brief periods in 
DePauw, Vanderbilt, Harvard, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he served on the chemistry faculty of the University of Illinois from 
1927 to 1953, and thereafter as a research professor. In 1961 he returned 
to his alma mater for a semester as a visiting professor. Bacon, Baker, and 
Clark all held high offices in the chemical warfare service of World War I. 

In the biological sciences, DePauw’s connection with Stanford was 
close, doubtless because in 1891 Professor Jenkins had gone there from 
DePauw. George C. Price (1890) took his Ph.D. there and remained as 
professor of zoology, and Frank M. McFarland (1889), having earned a 
Ph.D. in the University of Wurzburg, served as professor of histology 
in Stanford for forty years. 

Daniel T. McDougald (1890), Ph.D., Purdue, 1897, after work with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in Arizona and with the New York 
Botanical Gardens, and teaching in Minnesota, spent twenty-eight years 
as director of the Department for Botanical Research and the Labora- 
tory for Plant Physiology of the Carnegie Institute. William A. Riley 
(1897), holding a Ph.D. from Cornell, for forty-six years taught in 
Cornell and Minnesota, becoming a recognized authority in medical 
entomology and parasitology. Professor of zoology at Wisconsin and Kan- 
sas, and for twenty-five years in the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Bennet M. Allen (1898), Ph.D., Chicago, worked with the 
Atomic Energy Project after becoming a professor emeritus. Frederick 
W. Foxworthy (1890), Ph.D., Cornell, spent his life in teaching, ex- 
ploration, and research in botany, much of the time in the Philippines 
and the Malay peninsula. 

Two members of the class of 1911 became distinguished teachers of 
English. Mrs. Edna Davis Romig taught for thirty-six years in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and Donald L. Clark for thirty-seven years in 
Columbia University. Both were authors of numerous books and schol- 
arly papers. , 

Arthur R. Priest (1891) had a varied career. After five years’ teaching 
thetoric and oratory in DePauw, he taught the same subjects and became 
dean in the University of Washington, and later lectured and served as 
national secretary of his fraternity. In the field of philosophy, Addison 
W. Moore (1890) earned a Ph.D. at Chicago and taught there for 
thirty-five years. In 1917 he was elected president of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. Charles A. Prosser (1897), after thirteen years as 
teacher and superintendent in the New Albany schools, served as deputy 
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commissioner of education in Massachusetts and as director of the Dun- 
woody Institute in Minneapolis, and conducted many educational sur- 
veys. Perhaps the most widely known DePauw man in the public school 
field was William A. Wirt (1898), who after teaching in the schools of 
Greencastle and Bluffton, Indiana, in 1907 became superintendent of 
schools in Gary, Indiana, where he developed the famous “Gary System,” 
wherein classes alternated between regular and special teachers. He also 
became a special adviser to the New York City school system, dividing 
his time between Gary and New York. 

Mention is also due to those graduates who served on the faculty of 
their alma mater. These include Arthur R. Priest, Jesse F. Brumbaugh, 
Robert E. Williams, and Herold T. Ross, all in the field of oratory or 
speech, Francis C. Tilden in literature, Harry L. Beals in theology, Wal- 
ter E. Bundy in Bible, William G. Seaman in philosophy, and Melville T. 
Cook in biology. Bernard B. McMahon was for several years in charge 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and Mrs. Vera Southwick 


Cooper for twenty-five years was librarian. 


3. In Government 


The proportion of DePauw graduates between 1884 and 1919 who 
reached the United States Congress was much smaller than that of the 
Asbury men. However seven former DePauw men served in the House 
of Representatives and two of those and one other in the Senate. 

‘Two members of the class of 1885 became senators, Albert J. Beveridge 
and James E. Watson. Watson was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1895, and in 1899 was again sent to the House as Beveridge was 
elected to the Senate. Beveridge served twelve years. Watson, after twelve 
years in the House, served in the Senate for seventeen years. Both men 
made unsuccessful attempts to gain other offices, Beveridge as Progres- 
sive candidate for governor of Indiana in 1912 and as Republican candi- 
date for the Senate in 1922, and Watson as candidate for governor in 
1908. “Sunny Jim” also aspired to the presidency in 1928, and in the 
primary carried Putnam County by a two to one majority and the state 
of Indiana by a close vote over Herbert Hoover, but in the national 
convention received only a few votes in addition to those cast by the 
Indiana delegates for the Hoosier “favorite son.” 

Both of these men had been active in their student days, especially in 
oratory. Beveridge won ten oratorical contests, netting about $450. For 
the first few weeks of his senior year he was excused from attendance in 
the university, spending his time campaigning for the Republican party. 
A Bloomington newspaper reported that he spoke for two hours, and that 
“such an uninterrupted flow of well-chosen language was never heard 
from any living man Cunless we might except Ingersoll.” His triumph 
in the interstate oratorical contest in May 1885 has been mentioned in a 
previous chapter. His power as an orator continued throughout his career, 
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both in the Senate and on the lecture platform (the author remembers 
hearing a spellbinding speech three hours in length which he delivered in 
Philadelphia in 1912). He also wrote a number of books, of which the 
most notable were his two-volume life of Chief Justice John Marshall 
and his four-volume life of Lincoln, both of which in an unusual degree 
combined popularity with sound scholarship. 

Watson was in one way too active on the campus, his part in the publi- 
cation of a Bogus leading to his expulsion. In a letter accepting an A. M. 
degree some years later, he graciously wrote that his expulsion had taught 
him the best lesson of his whole life. Both Watson and Beveridge were 
frequently brought back to the campus as speakers on major occasions. 

In sharp contrast to these two Hoosier Republican senators was the 
Democrat, J. Elmer Thomas (1900). He too had been active on the 
campus, in track, debating, oratory, as editor of the Mirage, and as vice 
president of the Democratic Club. Born near Greencastle, he had gone 
to the territory of Oklahoma where he developed a homestead into the 
well known resort of Medicine Park, and practiced law. When Oklahoma 
became a state in 1907 he was immediately elected to its senate, where 
he served for thirteen years. Following this he spent four years in the 
House of Representatives and twenty-four in the Senate. 

Other DePauw men who were elected to the House of Representatives 
included Merlin Hull, an 1890 graduate of DePauw's Law School. A 
publisher in Black River Falls, Wisconsin, he had held various state of- 
fices before being elected to Congress, where he served for twenty years, 
under either the Republican or the Progressive banner. ‘The only De- 
Pauw man ever sent to Congress from a state east of Indiana was Ralph 
W. Gwinn, a New York lawyer and an enthusiastic supporter of De- 
Pauw, who served as a conservative Republican from 1945 to 1959. Of 
two DePauw men who had one term each in the House, Frank T. O’Hair 
Cex-1892) had the distinction as a Democrat of defeating the Republi- 
can “Uncle Joe” Cannon, who had served thirty-eight years in the 
House, eight of them as speaker. Courtland C. Gillen (ex-1905), a Demo- 
crat from Greencastle, served in the House from 1931 to 1933, and later 
as judge of the Putnam County Circuit Court. From the last class gradu- 
ated during this period, in 1919, Winfield K. Denton had been a leader 
on the campus, where he was captain of the basketball team, and he later 
had won high honors in the Harvard Law School. With experience in 
both world wars, and in local Evansville and state politics, he was elected 
as a Democrat to the House, where he served from 1949 to 1953, and 
from 1955 to the present. 

Although a number of Asbury graduates had become governors of 
states, no graduate of DePauw has held such a position. However, James 
P. Goodrich, governor of Indiana from 1917 to 1921, can be claimed for 
the university, as he was a student in the preparatory department in 
1885. And Eugene A. Gilmore, referred to above as an outstanding edu- 
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cator, served as vice governor and as acting governor of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Only two graduates of Asbury or DePauw are known to have served 
in the cabinet, both of them as secretary of the interior. James Harlan 
of the earliest years has been mentioned. Roy O. West (1890) became 
an outstanding lawyer and Republican leader in Chicago, and toward the 
end of the Coolidge administration was appointed to the cabinet. West 
was especially loyal to his alma mater, serving forty-four years on its 
board of trustees, twenty-six of them as its president. 

Although Willis Van Devanter of the Asbury days is the only alumnus 
to have reached the Supreme Court, several have reached other high 
judicial posts. James H. Wilkerson (1889), William M. Sparks (1896), 
and H. Nathan Swaim (1913) all served on the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago, Greencastle’s own James P. Hughes (1898) 
was for a long time Judge of the Putnam County Circuit Court, and for a 
time Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Charles W. Jewett (1907) was mayor of Indianapolis from 1918 to 
1921, and during this period the city seems to have been largely in De- 
Pauw hands. Schuyler A. Haas (1887) was president of the Board of 
Public Works, Dwight S. Ritter (1900) was city purchasing agent, 
Felix M. McWhirter (ex-1906.) was a member of the Board of Public 
Safety, and Alva J. Rucker (ex-1901,) was prosecutor of Marion County. 
In 1928 Jewett and three other DePauw men were among nineteen candi- 
dates for nomination for governor of Indiana, but no DePauw man was 
chosen. 

Mrs. Frances Cleveland Axtell (1889) of Bellingham, Washington, 
was a pioneer among women in politics. She became a vigorous champion 
of social and economic reform and woman’s suffrage. In 1912, two years 
after Washington had adopted woman’s suffrage, she was the first woman 
to be elected to the legislature in her state and one of the first in the 
nation. A candidate for the Republican nomination for United States 
senator, she was defeated, but under a Democratic President she served 
from 1917 to 1921 as chairman of the newly created United States Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission. 


4. In Banking, Business, and Writing 


Among DePauw alumni as compared with earlier Asbury graduates, a 
larger percentage has entered various fields of commercial activity. Law- 
rence P. Downs, a Greencastle boy, after studying in DePauw, was gradu- 
ated from Purdue and immediately went into railroad work. After a 
short period with the Vandalia, he began in 1896 working his way up in 
the Illinois Central, became president in 1926 and chairman of the board 
in 1938. Unique among DePauw’s graduates was Eugene C. Shireman 
(1896), who developed the world’s largest gold fish business, with the 


main hatchery in Martinsville, Indiana, and branches in Canada and 
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England as well as at several other locations in the United States. 

Paul D. Merica, a son of the C. O. Merica previously mentioned as a 
university president, was a student in DePauw from 1904 to 1907, and 
later earned an A.B. at Wisconsin and a Ph.D. at Berlin. From 1919 
until his death in 1957 he was associated with the International Nickel 
Company. Starting as director of research, he became well known for 
his contributions to the development of alloys for industrial uses, and 
eventually advanced to the presidency of the company. In 1962 the 
company gave $25,000 to DePauw “as an expression of special apprecia- 
tion for the part DePauw played in the life of’ Dr. Merica. 

Guy Morrison Walker (1891) was a man of such varied interests that 
he is hard to classify. Living most of his life in New York City, he was a 
member of the bar in five states in addition to New York. He became an 
authority on Chinese politics and economics, and an adviser to President 
McKinley on Chinese problems. As an expert in financial reorganization 
he worked particularly with railway and traction companies. He pub- 
lished many books, pamphlets, and articles on business and politics. His 
many gifts to his alma mater included the endowment of the Horizon 
Lectureship, many valuable books, especially on the Orient, and the 
endowment of the Walker Cup, presented annually to the outstanding 
member of the graduating class. 

DePauw men have risen to high positions on Wall Street, especially in 
the National City Bank (later the First National City Bank). Among 
those with this bank were Nathan C. Lenfesty (ex-1909), Wilbert Ward 
C1910), John C. Emison (1911), Lawrence H. Sloan (1912), Horace O. 
Westmen (1917), and Howard C. Sheperd (1916), who became its 
president in 1948 and chairman of its board in 1952. Emison later be- 
came treasurer of the American Smelting and Refining Company, and 
Sloan became executive vice president and editor-in-chief of the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company and of Standard Poor’s Corporation. Sheperd, 
after retirement from the bank, continued on the board of directors of 
numerous corporations, and became the leading spirit in establishing an 
educational television station in New York. Since 1936 he has been 
an active member of DePauw’s board of trustees, having served as its 
president for five years. 

Comparable to DePauw’s importance in the National City Bank has 
been the role of DePauw men in the Wall Street Journal and the Dow 
Jones Company. Kenneth C. Hogate (1918) began his association with 
the Journal in 1921, by 1926 became vice president and general manager, 
and from 1933 until his death in 1947 was president of the Dow Jones 
and afhliated companies. Most of the many other DePauw men connected 
with the Journal were graduates after 1919. 

DePauw men were highly successful elsewhere in journalism and its 
business phases. John H. Harrison (ex-1891), through his ownership of 
newspapers in Danville, Illinois, made a sufficient fortune to enable him 
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to become one of DePauw’s greatest benefactors. Donald U. Bridge 
(1917) was for eleven years advertising manager of the New York Times, 
and later served as general manager of the Gannett chain of newspapers 
_in New York state. Eugene Pulliam (1910), one of the founders of Sigma 
Delta Chi, has been publisher of newspapers in Muncie, Indiana, Indi- 
anapolis, and Phoenix, Arizona, and for many years he has been an active 
trustee of DePauw. In addition to scholarship awards to seniors and 
other gifts, he has established a Pulliam professorship of American his- 
tory in DePauw. 

Newspaper men in other areas distant from Greencastle include Florida 
publishers Frank P, Shutts (1892, Law School) of the Miami Herald and 
Paul Poynter (1897) of the St. Petersburg Times. Mark P. Haines 
C1911), publisher of the Sturgis, Michigan, Journal, in 1959 made a 
notable gift of a complete set of the publications of the Limited Editions 
Club to the library of his alma mater. 

Glenn Tucker (1914) spent eight years as the White House corre- 
spondent for the New York World, and five years as director of publica- 
tions for the R.C.A. and in other advertising work. Later he settled 
down to raising apples and cattle in Georgia and North Carolina, and to 
writing books. He has produced a two-volume history of the War of 
1812, a biography of Tecumseh, and, most recently, books on the battles 
of the Civil War. 

David Graham Phillips was probably the most prolific writer among 
DePauw men of this period. After spending parts of several years at De- 
Pauw, he earned his A.B. at Princeton. His novel, The Cost, was be- 
lieved to represent life on the DePauw campus; at least certain simi- 
larities were traced between its main character and Albert J. Beveridge, 
Phillips’s roommate at DePauw. Although his career was cut short when 
he was murdered at the age of forty-three, he had already published 
twenty-six novels. In appraising the significance of his total work, De- 
Pauw’s Professor Tilden declared that “no writer has left a more effec- 
tive record of the social, political and economic history of the period 
1900-1910.” 


5. Men and Women in Other Fields 


In competition with the First National City Bank and the Wall Street 
Journal as DePauw fronts in New York City is professional baseball, 
whose national commissioner since 1951 has been Ford C. Frick (1915). 
Starting as a college teacher of English, Frick in 1921 turned to sports 
writing for the New York Journal, and in 1934 began a seventeen-year 
period as president of the National League, which led to his election as 
baseball’s “czar.” He has been an active supporter of DePauw, as a presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association and as a trustee. 

Benjamin Franklin Roller (1898) also became well known in athletics, 
as well as in medicine. A captain of early football and track teams at 
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DePauw, and in charge of the gymnasium during his senior year, he went 
on to the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
was reported to have made the best record of any student up to that 
time. He was for a time physical director of the University of Washing- 
ton. He was also a champion wrestler, and author of a book on the subject. 
When news reached the DePauw campus that Roller was contemplating 
entering boxing competition, Dr. Longden remarked, according to Dr. 
Sweet's recollection, “If I could see a DePauw graduate in the prize ring, 
it would complete an interesting cycle. I have seen DePauw men in the 
Senate, in the Pulpit, in jail, but never in the prize ring.” Forsaking 
athletics, Roller practiced medicine in New York City. 

Widely known among DePauw women of this period was Jean Nelson 
Penfield (1893), who as a senior at DePauw had been the first woman to 
win an interstate oratorical contest. She later studied in the Brooklyn 
Law School, the Sergeant Dramatic School, and the Metropolitan Con- 
servatory of Music. Among her activities were the practice and teaching 
of law, lecturing, writing poetry, and active leadership in the woman’s 
suffrage movement. 

Mary Ritter Beard has already been mentioned as collaborator with 
her husband in writing American history. She also deserves separate 
mention for her activity in the Women’s Trade Union League and in the 
woman’s suffrage movement, and her writing on these subjects. Mrs. 
Penfield and Mrs. Beard were active in a woman’s suffrage convention in 
New York in 1911, Mrs. Penfield presiding and Mrs. Beard writing the 
platform. Other DePauw graduates taking active parts in the suffrage 
movement were Mrs. Axtell (previously mentioned) of Seattle and Mrs. 
Liliana Stevens Howard (1894) of Philadelphia. 

Mary Ridpath Mann (1887), as a daughter of John Clark Ridpath, fell 
naturally into such writing as Royal Women, their History and Romance. 
‘Two others connected with university families deserve special mention. 
Robert S. John (ex-1891,), a son of President John, started a career in 
journalism. ‘This led to a contract for editing and publishing the works 
of Luther Burbank, and in this connection he developed new processes of 
color photography and printing. He also made numerous inventions along 
other lines. Elmer E. Whitted (1887) married a daughter of President 
Martin. Starting as a teacher of Latin in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, he turned to the practice of law in Denver, and, becoming a 
railroad attorney, prospered sufficiently to leave $35,000 to DePauw, 
and a similar amount to the University of Denver. 

In the fine arts, the names of Homer G. Davisson (ex-1889) and Wilbur 
F, Starr (ex-1894) are perhaps best known. Davisson, as a student, taught 
in the art department, and produced some of the best illustrations any 
Mirage has carried. After study in the Philadelphia Academy of Art, the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, and the Royal Bavarian Academy in Munich, 


he returned to Indiana, and for nearly fifty years was associated with 
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the Fort Wayne Art School, becoming a favorite Hoosier painter and a 
consistent prize winner in Indiana art exhibits. Starr studied in the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music, fought in the Spanish-American War, 
taught music in Greencastle and Terre Haute, and for a time sang in 
grand opera. He engaged in extensive concert work, organizing a com- 
pany which included his wife, formerly Otela Scott, who for a time stud- 
ied in DePauw’s Music School. He met a tragic and unusual death in 
1913 when, in attempting to ford a stream to reach an appointment in 
southern Ohio, he was drowned when the carriage in which he was riding 
was overturned by flood waters. 

During the forty-seven years of the Indiana Asbury University and the 
first thirty-five years of DePauw University nearly five thousand young 
men and young women had been graduated, and between two and three 
times that number had attended the college, the professional schools, or 
the academy without graduating. These had entered virtually every field 
of useful activity. DePauw was ready to enter into a period of greater de- 
velopment, and in the forty-three years between 1919 and the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary in 1962 would send out into the world 
another twelve thousand graduates and thousands of others who had been 
on the campus for longer or shorter periods. 
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Present University Buildings 
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48. Sigma Chi 
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Sororities 
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51. Alpha Gamma Delta 
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53. Alpha Phi 
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55. Delta Gamma 


. 56. Delta Zeta 


57. Kappa Alpha Theta 
58. Kappa Kappa Gamma 
59. Pi Beta Phi 


Former University Buildings 
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Middle College 

. West College 
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. Mansfield Hall 
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